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Preface 


Perhaps it is time to admit that today’s dominant ethical theories are 
no longer adequate to the contemporary condition. This should be no 
surprise. For moments of transformation and interruption—or what I 
call breakdown—are oftentimes also moments when already existing 
ethical (as well as political and epistemological) theories are revealed as 
inadequate to the new conditions of existence brought about through 
such transformation. Today, we! are most certainly living through such 
a historical moment—from unprecedented global interdependence and 
mobility to its populist-cum-fascistic response; from the growing tech- 
nological dominance of everyday life to the rise of data surveillance; 
from increasing calls for justice heard around the world to the planet 


1. Throughout the book, I occasionally use the first-person plural we. In do- 
ing so, I follow the lead of the anthropologist Rebecca Lester (2019: xxviii) 
when she writes of her choice to use this rhetorical strategy: “I wish to be 
clear that these rhetorical choices [to use the first-person plural we] do 
not mean that I presume to speak for all people . . . Rather, such choices 
reflect my knowledge and understandings of [the topics and issues ad- 
dressed in the book based on twenty-five years of ethnographic research on 
them].” And yet, as Lester continues, “I remain acutely aware that excep- 
tions, counterexamples, and alternative interpretations may abound.” The 
rhetorical use of the first-person plural is ot meant to erase differences 
that I fully understand cannot be erased—indeed, any attempt to do so 
would run counter to the very ethical theory I am offering in the book. 
Rather, this rhetorical strategy is offered as an invitation to the reader to 
settle in for a hundred or so pages and join me within a certain perspective 
for understanding what might be meant by the word ethics. 
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itself calling for justice.* Increasingly it is clear that ethical theory has 
proven itself incapable of addressing the breakdowns these transforma- 
tions have brought about in our political, social, and personal lives. 

We need look no further than the “Big Three” ethical theories— 
virtue, deontological, and consequentialist ethics—to see that times of 
transformation and breakdown give way to the development of new 
ethical theories. For each of these developed as a response to such mo- 
ments in the past. From the upheavals of city-states being enveloped 
within empires (virtue theory), to the emergence of Newtonian physics 
and Cartesian rationality (deontology), to the development of industrial 
capitalism, colonialism, and their consequent bureaucracies (consequen- 
tialism), each of the “Big Three” are best understood as having developed 
in response to and as eventual support for these worldly conditions. We 
no longer live in those worlds. 

Our worlds are much more complex. Oftentimes today making the 
simplest decision entails sifting through an overabundance of informa- 
tion (some of which may contradict others), at a speed hitherto unprec- 
edented, with persons who may be situated halfway around the world, 
through the medium of technology, which itself may factor into the de- 
cision even if unbeknownst to the humans involved, at a level of uncer- 
tainty that is simply beyond ordinary human calculation. Ethics is no 
longer about being virtuous in the public square, or mobilizing the law 
of noncontradiction for moral action, or applying some principles that 
seem to lead to the best outcome. Far from it. 

An ethics adequate to the contemporary condition must navigate 
worlds connected and intertwined so complexly that situatedness is no 
longer a description of locality. Rather, situatedness must be understood 
in terms of relations, no matter how dispersed these relations may be. 
Indeed, ethical theory today must account for and respond to worlds 
where it is much more likely that we encounter difference than same- 
ness; worlds where such encountered differences include technologies 
that increasingly replace and often mimic other humans; worlds where 
truth and decision are replaced by data and algorithms; worlds that are 
no longer limited to the human but must be capaciously understood 
to include a range of nonhuman existents—from animals to geological 


2. Just a very few examples: B. Alexander 2008; Connolly 2013; Agamben 
2015; Scranton 2015; Berardi 2016; O’Neil 2016; Povinelli 2016; Cheney- 
Lippold 2017; Noble 2018; Benjamin 2019; Zuboff 2019; Chakrabarty 
2021; Dyring 2021; P. Scherz 2022, 2016 
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formations to climate. In complex worlds, ethical theory above all must 
not offer preestablished principles, laws, or criteria, but rather recognize 
that to attempt to act ethically is to do so with risk and uncertainty. 
The traditional ethical theories are simply inadequate to such worldly 
conditions. 

Recognizing this transformation of our worldly conditions and the 
concomitant breakdown of ethical adequacy, the philosopher Jean-Luc 
Nancy has called for an ethics of the world.’ Nancy’s notion of world is 
more capacious than traditional conceptions of world as, for example, a 
human-centric horizon of meaning. Rather, for Nancy “existence strives 
toward” and makes a world, and “a world is this: that everything is here 
and demands to be greeted insofar as it’s here.”* We could call this—fol- 
lowing Ian James—a singularly realist and materialist post-phenomeno- 
logical philosophy of existence that posits existence—all existents—as 
striving to make a world in common.’ This is a process that entails a 
relational ethics that enacts what I call throughout this book attunement 
and openness. 

Such an ethics begins in between. Just as Hannah Arendt’s post- 
foundationalist political theory rejects the Western tradition’s assump- 
tion that there is something political that belongs to a supposed human 
essence and argues, instead, that “politics arises between men,” the chap- 
ters in this book argue that we must reject this same tradition’s assump- 
tion that there is something ethical about the human as such. Rather, if 
there is one big takeaway from the book it is that tHe human is an-ethical. 
For, ethics arises between singular humans, as well as between singular hu- 
mans and other singular nonhuman existents, and so is quite outside of the 
human as such. Ethics arises in what lies between and is established as rela- 
tions. Consequently, the following chapters will make the point in vari- 
ous ways that the most important ethical question we can ask is: how is 
it between us? 

Do we have conceptual resources for articulating such an ethics? The 
essays that make up this book are a wager that thinking sociocultural 


Nancy 2017: 26, 47. 
Nancy 2017: 133-34. 
James 2006: 9, 202. 


These last several sentences are almost a direct quote from Arendt’s essay in 
‘The Promise of Politics: “politics arises between men” (2005: 95) but with the 
substitution of ethics for politics and, to bring them up to date, replacing 
man and men with the human and singular humans. 
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anthropology along with the phenomenological-hermeneutic tradition 
(broadly understood) offers the best available conceptual resources for 
articulating this ethical theory. In contrast to, for example, analytic phi- 
losophy, which has mostly turned away from the world to focus on such 
things as mind experiments or strict logical analyses of argument, so- 
ciocultural anthropology and the phenomenological-hermeneutic tradi- 
tion have both—in their own ways—largely focused their inquisitive and 
theoretical gaze on the lived and experienced messiness of the world. Put 
another way, these are the best intellectual resources we have for think- 
ing the untidiness of existence and how one, nevertheless, makes their 
way as a part of it. 

Recently, some anthropologists have explicitly engaged other disci- 
plines in their anthropological theorizing to creatively develop concepts 
in an interdisciplinary manner. Thus, for example, Joel Robbins has writ- 
ten a book of what he calls interdisciplinary anthropological theorizing 
through a transformative dialogue with theology, Veena Das has done 
something similar through a deep engagement with the philosophy of 
Wittgenstein, and Nils Bubandt and Thomas Schwarz Wentzer have 
edited a collection of essays written by various anthropologists showing 
“how the encounter between philosophy and fieldwork is fertile ground 
for analytical insight to emerge.”’ This book is an attempt to contribute 
to this emerging literature. 

Like these recent interdisciplinary engagements, I do not invoke an- 
thropology as a resource for relativized descriptions of local ways of be- 
ing. In these chapters, I am not particularly interested in describing, as 
the saying goes, how the natives think or act. I believe anthropology has 
much more to offer than that. I take it that anthropology has something 
to say about the very structure of social and human existence. In par- 
ticular, as a longtime contributor to what is now called the anthropology 
of ethics, I want to say something about the structure of what has been 
called moral experience.’ 


7. Robbins 2020; Das 2020; Bubandt and Wentzer 2023, quote from back 
cover. 

8. Please note that I do not mean “structure” in the sense of any of the various 
structuralisms. Rather, I mean it in the philosophical anthropological sense 
of that which makes possible. Thus, for example, the structure of moral ex- 
perience is that which makes possible the very possibility of morality and 
ethics. 

9. See, for example, Zigon and Throop 2014. 
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I will say more about this ethical turn within anthropology in the first 
chapter. But for now, let me note for those who may not be familiar with 
the anthropology of ethics that in the mid-2000s it had become clear 
that a number of anthropologists were interested in addressing what 
they saw as a lacuna within the anthropological literature—that is, a lack 
of both an ethnographic and anthropological-theoretical focus on mo- 
rality and ethics. Although several ethnographies were published in this 
first wave of the ethical turn, the best of this work—in my view—has not 
been ethnographically descriptive work on this or that way of being ethi- 
cal in this or that particular society. Rather, the most significant contri- 
butions of the anthropology of ethics have been meta-ethical.’° Indeed, 
because of this theoretical focus, many of these anthropologists engage 
significantly and deeply with philosophical texts and philosophers them- 
selves. In so doing, the very question of what it is to be human has often 
been implicit—if not entirely explicit—within many of the key texts of 
the anthropology of ethics. 

Similarly, my reading of the anthropological tradition in general is 
that its most significant contribution has been coming to a broad agree- 
ment of what it is to be human in a world with others—or what we can 
call sociality. To be sure, what I take as a broad agreement is regularly ar- 
ticulated in terms of conceptual disagreement and theoretical turf wars. 
Still, I will take the risk of claiming that most anthropologists today— 
despite how they might want to conceive and theorize them—would 
agree that there is now something like an anthropological consensus 
around at least three aspects of sociality: relationality, situatedness, and 
sensibility (by which I mean a bodily-affective-cognitive openness and 
receptivity). 

I have a similar reading of the phenomenological-hermeneutic tradi- 
tion. This is a less controversial reading than that of anthropology. Few of 
those who count themselves a part of this tradition would likely disagree 
that relationality, situatedness, and sensibility have been central to phe- 
nomenological hermeneutics from its beginning. Still, although such a 


10. For example: Robbins 2004; Zigon 2007, 2009a, 2014a; Lambek 2010b; 
Faubion 2011; Das 2012; Mattingly 2012; Laidlaw 2014; Throop 2014; 
Zigon and Throop 2014; Keane 2015; Dyring 2018a; Wentzer 2018a. 

11. Just a very few examples of many: Hirschkind 2006; Stewart 2007; Rob- 
bins 2010; Sahlins 2011a, 2011b; Ingold 2013; Zigon 2015; Holbraad and 
Pedersen 2017; Mazzarella 2017; Amrute 2019; Lester 2019; Strathern 
2020. 
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claim is relatively uncontroversial, much like within anthropology there 
are disagreements over how best to conceive and articulate them. For ex- 
ample, while Husserlians may insist on concepts such as intersubjectiv- 
ity or empathy, Heideggerians likely prefer being-with and Levinasians 
infinite responsibility or transcendence. And yet, the real differences be- 
tween these concepts do not take away from the fact that each of them 
attempts to articulate the experience of worldliness in terms of relation- 
ality, situatedness, and sensibility. 

The attempt to conceive ethics by thinking anthropology and phe- 
nomenological hermeneutics together, then, is to conceive ethics in 
terms of relationality, situatedness, and sensibility. Importantly, these 
three should not be considered as distinct qualities or characteristics. 
Rather, they are best considered as three mutually constituting aspects 
of worldly existence, for together they constitute the very possibility of 
being worldly—human or otherwise. For example, because sensibility 
is the bodily-affective-cognitive openness and receptivity of being-in- 
the-world, it is essential to what makes an existent both relational and 
situated. For how could one be relational without already being open 
and receptive? And situatedness itself is both the condition for and con- 
ditioned by the temporal arrival of various existents open and recep- 
tive—or perhaps as Nancy might put it, relationally striving—to being 
in a world together. 

To be in a world, then, is to be relational, situated, and sensitive. Ethi- 
cal theory must be adequate to this ontological fact. For nearly twenty- 
five years I have been trying to think this adequacy with the help of the 
various people around the globe with whom I have been doing ethno- 
graphic research—from Moscow and St. Petersburg to New York City, 
from Vancouver to Copenhagen to Denpasar and beyond. ‘That research 
and subsequent ethnographic writing may have focused on particular 
topics, such as the ways in which some Muscovites experienced the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union and how those experiences altered their moral 
ways of being and speaking, or the ways in which drug rehabilitation and 
therapeutics are best considered in terms of ethical self-work and moral 
transformation, or the ways in which political activism is best conceived 
in terms of worldbuilding, that is, as the alteration of the ethical and 
moral relations that constitute our worlds. Most importantly for this 


12. Inspired by the work of Levinas, some have already attempted to articulate 
such a theory. See, for example: Butler 2005; Guenther 2006; Critchley 
2007. 
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book, however, is that all that research allowed me to conceptualize and 
articulate an ethnographic theory of ethics. By this I mean a theory of 
ethics that has emerged recursively by putting what I learned from this 
ethnographic research into a critical conversation with already estab- 
lished ethical theory.” I call this ethnographic theory relational ethics. 

The following chapters attempt to articulate such an ethics. The order 
in which the essays are presented is significant for understanding the 
development of this ethnographic theory of ethics and how its various 
conceptual moves come together. Thus, the first chapter is vital for set- 
ting the theoretical scene of precisely what I mean by relationality, at- 
tunement, and the between, from which the theoretical and empirical 
work in the rest of the chapters build. The second chapter further devel- 
ops this relational basis but now in terms of what I call moral breakdown 
and thinking. I do this theoretical work through the question of how to 
live in worlds that are often described today in terms of post-truth. The 
third chapter builds on all of this to articulate the relationality of moral 
assemblages, which is a concept that helps us make sense of the often 
fragmentary and incongruous nature of ethical demands and the pos- 
sible responses to them in our complex contemporary condition. I do 
this by considering the very possibility of justice in a world increasingly 
driven by algorithms and algorithmic judgment. 

By the end of the third chapter, the general framework of relational 
ethics is largely articulated. In the remaining chapters, then, I go on to 
address some of the most pressing ethical questions of our day in terms 
of relational ethics. In doing so, I try to offer a more convincing way 
to take up these problems than that of traditional ethical theory, while 
also adding some nuance to various aspects of the theoretical work I did 
in the first three chapters. Thus, the fourth chapter considers the ethi- 
cal dilemmas raised by the increased datafication of our everyday lives, 
and the concomitant concern of data extraction. The final chapter is an 
attempt to think ethics beyond the human to offer a more capacious no- 
tion of ethics that would include nonhuman animals, climate, and yes, 
even rocks. 

Therefore, while the ethnographic theory of ethics I articulate here 
emerged from nearly twenty-five years of ethnographic research, I en- 
gage some of that ethnographic material only in the first three chap- 
ters. Otherwise, the rest of the chapters engage other anthropological, 


13. On recursivity and anthropological theorizing, see Holbraad 2012; see also 
Zigon 2018. 
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empirical, and philosophical/theoretical sources through the relational 
ethics framework. Throughout all the chapters, however, I hope to show 
that relational ethics addresses some of our contemporary ethical prob- 
lems better than the more traditional and still dominant ethical theories, 
or what above I called, perhaps a bit too glibly, the “Big Three.” 

This approach is distinctive within the anthropology of ethics lit- 
erature, as well as within the discipline of anthropology in general. It 
is, however, absolutely necessary—vital not only for the importance of 
anthropology’s contribution to ethical theory, but also for anthropology’s 
significance in our contemporary worlds. For it is my contention that if 
anthropology as a discipline is to have a future in our increasingly com- 
plex worlds, anthropologists must become more ambitious in our asser- 
tion that what we learn ethnographically can be taken up more abstractly 
and theoretically—that is, contextually and situationally transferable— 
to address other topics, concerns, and problems in other localities and 
times. To my mind, this is what ethnographic theory can and ought to 
offer. It is what I am offering in this book. 


CHAPTER I 


How Is It Between Us? 


“How is it between us?” is the question I would like to consider as the 
most fundamental of all ethical questions. I will take this consideration 
up through an engagement with a debate concerning transcendence and 
the transcendental that has arisen recently within the anthropology of 
ethics'—though what is at stake within this debate has repercussions 
for the discipline of anthropology in general; indeed, for any study of so- 
cial life. Ultimately, this is a debate about relationality and the relational 
structure of social existence. By entering this debate, I contrast what I 
call relational ethics with ordinary ethics. In doing so, I hope to show not 
only that relational ethics is a more convincing anthropological theory 
of ethics, but also that it offers a conception of relationality, situatedness, 
and sensibility that is more appropriate for contemporary anthropologi- 
cal concerns in general. 

The chapter unfolds in two movements. First, I engage extensively 
with the transcendence debate, through which I lay out some of the 
basic theoretical concepts of relational ethics. Here I ask for readers’ 
patience—I promise that the work will pay off as you make your way 
through the various chapters of the book. For the second movement of 
the chapter, I offer some examples from a long-term research project of 
mine to show how the ethnographic theory of relational ethics I begin 
delineating in this chapter has emerged from my fieldwork. 


1. Das 2012; Robbins 2016. 
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Ultimately, I hope to make clear that relational ethics begins with a 
demand that emerges from a situation within which one finds oneself 
with others, a demand that pulls one out of oneself to respond in a mo- 
dality of concern and care for the between, where we dwell together. This 
response is both an ethical and a political one; it is a response that opens 
possibilities for being-together-otherwise. Such possibilities, I will argue 
throughout, can only begin with a relational ethics. 


Transcendence and the Transcendental 


The issue of transcendence and the transcendental within the anthropol- 
ogy of ethics was first explicitly raised, to the best of my knowledge, by 
Veena Das. In doing so, Das made a dichotomous distinction between 
conceptions of the ethical focused on “orienting oneself to transcenden- 
tal, objectively agreed-upon values” and done in “a domain that is set 
apart,” and an anthropology of ethics conceived as ordinary ethics.’ In 
response to this claim, Joel Robbins has asked: “what is the matter with 
transcendence?” He continues by arguing for the place of religion in the 
anthropology of ethics and concludes that “the ways ritual allows people 
to touch transcendent values in their fullest forms ... enables the desir- 
ability of single values to gain a hold on people that it can rarely manage 
to secure in everyday life ... [such that] even in the course of everyday 
life, some of the desirability of values that is produced in transcendent 
encounters with them must surely still be felt.” 

What should be noted here, and where I would raise a concern, is that 
Robbins seems to accept Das’s dichotomy that separates the transcen- 
dental as a “domain set apart” from the ordinary by means of, in this case, 
ritual, but tries to argue for a necessary and significant bridge, as it were, 
between the two. As such, Robbins’s argument might be paraphrased 
as something like this: Das is right to make a distinction between the 
transcendental and the ordinary, but she is mistaken in her claim that the 
transcendental offers little, if anything, to the ethics of the ordinary; for 
the values fully realized in the separate “domain” of the transcendental 
offer a significant force for motivating ethical life, and ritual and reli- 
gion are one of the primary transcendental “domains” where this force is 


2. Das 2012: 133-34. 
3. Robbins 2016: 780. 
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produced. For Robbins, then, the transcendental “domain” remains sepa- 
rated from the ordinary yet remains an important resource for everyday 
ethical life. 

Here it is important to point out that while Robbins seems to con- 
sider synonymously the two terms “transcendence” and “transcendental,” 
and thus uses them as merely nominal and adjectival forms, Das, to the 
best of my knowledge, only uses the word “transcendental.” The key lines 
in Das are the following: “I [that is, Das] will argue for a shift in per- 
spective from thinking of ethics as made up of judgments we arrive at 
when we stand away from our ordinary practices to that of thinking of 
the ethical as a dimension of everyday life in which we are not aspiring 
to escape the ordinary but rather to descend into it as a way of becoming 
moral subjects ... not by orienting oneself to transcendental, objectively 
agreed-upon values but rather through the cultivation of sensibilities 
within the everyday.”* 

On first reading, these lines seem rather straightforward as they 
appear simply to equate “stand away from,” “escape the ordinary,” and 
“transcendental,” such that the latter just means something like a di- 
chotomous separation from the ordinary. One might be tempted to ask, 
however, to where would one escape or step away? Where is the not- 
ordinary in human life? Robbins, at least for the sake of his argument, 
is fine accepting religion as a “domain” of the not-ordinary. But I’m too 
much of an Asadian regarding religion,’ and a phenomenologist regard- 
ing the human condition,° to go along with that, and instead must in- 
sist that we never escape the ordinary. To put this in phenomenological 
terms, we are always and never with exception embodied beings in the 
world.’ Still, Robbins is most certainly correct to point out that for or- 
dinary ethicists “the explicit, the known and believed, the codified rule, 
values, and the transcendent” are all markers of the not-ordinary. Here, 
then, we seem to have quite an unusual position taken by an increasingly 


Das 2012: 134. 

Asad 1993. 

For example: Heidegger 1996; Merleau-Ponty 2012. 

To be sure, Heidegger was no great fan of everyday life. But he recognized 
that while it may be possible to inhabit different modalities of the every- 
day—what has been translated as inauthentic or authentic modalities—it 
is impossible to escape the everyday. See, for example, Heidegger 1996: 
41-42. 

8. Robbins 2016: 770. 
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dominant theory within anthropology that such occasional human ac- 
tions as making explicit, pondering knowledge and beliefs, deliberation, 
and invoking rules and values are nor part of what we have come to call 
ordinary social life. We might want to ask, then, what is the ontological 
assumption that founds such a view? 

Let us return once again to those lines by Das, and most particularly 
the last one which tells us that ordinary ethics does not make ethical 
judgments “by orienting oneself to transcendental, objectively agreed- 
upon values but rather through the cultivation of sensibilities within the 
everyday.” Setting aside the italicization of “within” that suggests that 
the “everyday” is some kind of container within which life is lived—a 
container conception of the world that contrasts sharply with the rela- 
tional ontology that I am articulating—Das seems to suggest that the 
transcendental is some kind of Realist Platonic realm, where values such 
as the Good and the Beautiful sit next to one another like the Father and 
Son, and this is perhaps what Robbins was responding to. Transcenden- 
tal reads here not merely as that “domain” separate from the ordinary, but 
something foundational to the very possibility of ethics. 

This is what philosophers call the transcendental argument, which to- 
day is most closely associated with Kantianism, and goes something like 
this: X is the necessary condition for Y, such that X is the transcendental 
that founds or makes possible Y. And while transcendental arguments 
most certainly tend to posit objective transcendentals as opposed to any 
kind of subjectivism, they are not posed as “agreed-upon,” as if somehow 
debated and voted on, even if implicitly so. Rather, transcendentals are a 
priori conditions of possibility. That is, transcendentals are part of an on- 
tological framework—let us say—that provide the foundation or ground 
or condition of possibility for some particular act or capacity or simply 
for a way of being. 

Now the great unsaid of anthropology is the (primarily) neo-Kantian 
ontological framework or assumptions or transcendentals—that is to 
say, the a priori ground—upon which the discipline is built, and what 
I find most interesting about the ordinary ethics approach is how it so 
clearly discloses these ontological assumptions. Elsewhere, I have ar- 
gued that ordinary ethics—despite the rhetorical emphasis placed on 
such things as social action and the ordinary—ultimately assumes that 
individual human subjects come into any world whatsoever with an a 
priori and normative procedural capacity for acting rightly.” For Michael 


9. Zigon 2014b: 746-64; 2018. 
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Lambek this is called acting according to criteria;'° for Das this is act- 
ing according to grammar." Later in this chapter, I will make clear that 
such transcendentally-founded proceduralism, to use a phrase of the 
phenomenologist Emmanuel Levinas,” reduces the Other to the Same 
in that acting rightly is merely a matter of procedurally projecting onto 
and subsuming the Other into a version of oneself. 

But for now, let us recall that Robbins reminds us that the Latin root 
of transcendence/transcendental means to surpass or to go beyond.” Or- 
dinary ethicists seem to intend something like this when they dichoto- 
mously separate the transcendental from the ordinary. Nevertheless, as 
I have been trying to argue, their ontological assumption does precisely 
the opposite work: that is, ontologically the ordinary ethical subject is 
a self-same proceduralist standing over and against that upon which it 
works. One might think that this “standing over and against” would al- 
low for a kind of relationality. But at best this could only be a quasi- 
relationality that Marilyn Strathern has shown many anthropologists 
tend to articulate, whereby two self-same individuals become connected 
through some medium that is always already ontologically established." 
Think here of a line that connects two independent dots, whereby the 
line moves unidirectionally from one dot to the other. The line in this 
case is articulated as either criteria or grammar. 

In contrast to this approach, perhaps transcendence could be thought 
in something like the opposite manner of going beyond the ordinary. 
That is, perhaps transcendence could be conceived as an essential con- 
stituent of the ordinary and, therefore, as constitutive not only of the 
ethical subject but social existence as such. In other words, transcend- 
ence could be thought as the being-with—the withness—of sociality 
that allows for the open space between us where ethical subjects become 
possible. How might this relational ontology of withness be articulated? 


A Relational Ontology of Withness 


To begin to answer this question, it is worth briefly considering the ety- 
mology of the word ethics. The word ethics has its roots in the ancient 
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Greek word éthos, which is traditionally understood to signify “disposi- 
tion, character in the sense of psychological configuration, and hence 
comportment, the way in which one bears oneself.” Thus, it has become 
quite easy to understand éthos as the habituated mind-body-affect to- 
tality of the individualized human, standing alone, as it were, in a void 
without context or connection. But as Claudia Baracchi reminds us, “the 
semantic range of the term [ézhos] exceeds this determination and signals 
that it must be situated in the broader context of custom, of shared usage, 
and even understood in the archaic but abiding sense of the accustomed 
place where the living (animals, plants, or otherwise) find their haunt or 
abode.”"® 

Anthropologists have done important work in showing that eth- 
ics is indeed “situated in the broader context of custom [and] shared 
usage.” Importantly, the best of this anthropology of ethics is not ad- 
vocating for a simple cultural or ethical relativism through the em- 
piricist description of how the “natives” behave. Rather, it is better 
understood as a meta-ethical philosophical anthropology that shows 
the complexity entailed in the understanding of ethics as temporally 
and spatially situated éthos. If ethics is understood in terms of disposi- 
tion, character, and comportment, then the anthropology of ethics has 
done important work in showing how this manifests differentially and 
situationally. 

To ask, “how is it between us?” is, however, to place emphasis on the 
most archaic—and today mostly ignored—aspect of éthos. Again, as Ba- 
racchi, among others, reminds us, éthos should also be understood in its 
originary and “abiding sense of the accustomed place where the living 
(animals, plants, or otherwise) find their haunt or abode.””” This accus- 
tomed place of the human and nonhuman alike is where the living dwell. 
Rasmus Dyring—a philosopher who has engaged significantly with an- 
thropology—argues that dwelling should not be understood in terms 
of an existential comfort of ordinary life that is socially and discursively 
ordered and stable. Rather, dwelling “denotes the peculiar kind of liminal 
comportment” at the threshold between such existential comfort and 
that which interrupts the ordinary. This “liminal comportment” is what 
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I have called a moral breakdown,” and it is precisely here at this thresh- 
old—in what I will call the detween—that ethics takes place. 

If ethics takes place between, then how is this understood ontologi- 
cally? The relational ontology of Jean-Luc Nancy, which he often articu- 
lates in terms of “being-with” or “withness,” is helpful here. For as he 
puts it ever so simply, “existence is with: otherwise nothing exists.” It is 
important to emphasize that Nancy’s relational ontology encompasses 
both human and nonhuman existence. Thus, while it is certainly impor- 
tant for thinking the relationality of sociality and ethics, it is meant to 
describe existence as such. As Nancy puts it: “the ontology of being-with 
is an ontology of bodies, of every body, whether they be inanimate, ani- 
mate, sentient, speaking, thinking, having weight, and so on.” Or, as he 
puts it even more clearly: the ontological exposure of withness is shared 
by “all things, all beings, all entities, everything past and future, alive, 
dead, inanimate, stones, plants, nails, gods—and ‘humans.””° 

Thus, in contrast to a bounded and individualized self that must find a 
way to interact with others by means of some internal force such as “will” 
or some faculty such as “criteria,” which is how the human is conceived 
in various forms of the dominant Big Three ethical theories, here instead 
we need to conceive the relational self. To avoid the quasi-relationality 
that Strathern has convincingly shown is often articulated within an- 
thropology—that is, a relation as the connection of two priorly existing 
distinct entities?—throughout the book I will often use the term ecstatic 
relationality or ecstatic relational being. By this I mean to indicate an 
ongoing flow of out- and in-pouring relational intertwining.” As such, an 
ecstatically relational being does no¢ exist prior to the intertwining that 
constitutes it. Rather, what and who one is depends upon how one ex- 
tends both outwardly and inwardly beyond the individualized and local- 
ized body in a gesture of transcendence. This ecstatic transcendence will 
become clearer as this chapter develops. 

Despite Strathern’s critique of quasi-relationality being commonplace 
within anthropology, some anthropologists have embraced the radicality 
of what I am calling ecstatic relationality. Strathern’s conception of the 
dividual is likely one of the most influential. For Strathern the dividual 
indicates that persons are “constructed as the plural and composite site 
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of the relationships that produce them.”* Similarly, Roy Wagner has 
written of the fractal person, which “is never a unit standing in relation 
to an aggregate, or an aggregate standing in relation to a unit, but always 
an entity with relationships integrally implied.” 

The anthropologist Tim Ingold, furthermore, describes well how we 
can imagine this ecstatic relationality extending beyond the person: “We 
can no longer think of the organism, human or otherwise, as a discrete, 
bounded entity, set over against an environment. It is rather a locus of 
growth within a field of relations traced out in flows of materials. As such, 
it has no ‘inside’ or ‘outside.’ It is perhaps better imagined topologically, 
as a knot or tangle of interwoven lines, each of which reaches onward 
to where it will tangle with other knots.” Although Ingold’s excellent 
description of relational being is here limited to life, the Nancean provo- 
cation that I take up, and address explicitly in the final chapter of this 
collection, extends beyond life to nonlife as well. Thus, every existent is 
an out/inpouring of relations such that what differentiates one kind—a 
human, for example—from another—a stone, for example—is precisely 
the temporally extended trajectories of these ecstatic relationalities and 
how and with what they become intertwined over time. 

Consequently, without hyperbole or metaphor we can say that as a 
relational being you are the world just as the world is you. As an ec- 
statically relational being, then, the human, for example, does not have 
dignity, which conceptually is best understood as a property or quality of 
an object that renders it a subject. Rather, the relational being—all re- 
lational beings—are better understood as a miracle, which conceptually 
articulates the spontaneously emergent and singular relational out/in- 
pouring of existence. To understand a relational being as a miracle, then, 
is recognition of the singular ecstatic cluster that emerges into existence, 
becomes for a time a world along with others, and eventually ceases to 
exist. Today more than ever we need an ethics that is adequate to this 
miracle of existence. 


Transcendence and Levinas 


The work of Levinas is vital for taking the next step in thinking such 
an ethics. For his focus is precisely on articulating how transcendence 
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constitutes the ethical subject.” In contrast to ordinary ethicists, who 
posit an a priori procedural capacity—criteria or grammar—as consti- 
tutive of the individual ethical subject, Levinas argues that the ethical 
subject is constituted through one’s relation with the Other.”” What does 
this mean? 

Allow me to oversimplify: the Other always exceeds any idea of the 
Other that “I” may possess—for example, in terms of what and who the 
Other is, what the Other desires, or even how “I” should act with and 
toward the Other. Levinas names this excess of the Other infinity. Be- 
cause “I” and the Other are always intertwined in this infinite relational- 
ity, “I” must give myself over, or expose myself to the unknowable and 
incomprehensible difference that is the Other. Therefore, and in contrast 
to reducing the Other to comprehensibility through a proceduralist act, 
“P have what Levinas calls infinite responsibility to the Other. Perhaps 
more appropriately rendered, “I” must respond to the call or demand of 
the Other. Below, I will return to this concept of responsivity” and show 
how Levinas considers the form of conversation as the structure of this 
response. 

For Levinas, not only the possibility of ethics but the very possibil- 
ity that “I” become an ethical subject begins with the Other. This formal 
structure of the condition of possibility for ethics and the ethical sub- 
ject is what Levinas calls transcendence. This notion of transcendence, 
which is another way of saying the ecstatic relationality of being-with, 


26. Levinas 2011. Few anthropologists have seriously taken up the work of 
Levinas; some who have are: Rapport 2015, 2019; Throop 2010a, 2010b; 
Wright 2018; Zigon 2018. 
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does not establish a radical dichotomy between the ordinary and some 
realm beyond, and it does not necessitate religion or some other sphere 
of values. Rather, it simply expresses the relational structure of everyday 
existence. Or, in Levinas’s words, the ecstatic relationality of transcend- 
ence “delineates the structure of exteriority” and thus “makes possible the 
pluralism of society.”” 

The ordinariness of this relationality is best revealed in Levinas’s in- 
sistence that it begins in the bodily materiality of the face of the Other. 
Confronted by the enigma of the face of the Other, “I” must respond. 
Although Levinas himself would not put it this way, I consider this ethi- 
cal response in terms of an attunement that does not end with harmo- 
nized equivalence but rather is an ongoing interpretive response to the 
ever-withdrawing enigma of the Other. Attunement, in this sense, is the 
ongoing attempt to be adequate to the excessive and insurmountable gap 
between oneself and others, and thus never ends in a harmonized total- 
ity. Because this ontological gap between oneself and others can never be 
filled, attunement attends to it with concern and care. 

This conception of attunement and its link with concern and care will 
become clearer throughout the book as I consider it ethnographically and 
empirically. For example, shortly I will turn to several ethnographic vi- 
gnettes to show how attunement is vital for understanding the nonjudg- 
ment central to harm reduction practices. In subsequent chapters, I show 
the import of attunement for thinking about such contemporary ethical 
challenges as truth, justice, algorithms and data, and climate. What be- 
comes clear is that the ethics the world demands today is precisely one that 
responds in this situationally interpretive manner that I name attunement. 

For now, though, it is important to recognize that when this attune- 
ment does not occur in a “smooth” fashion, as it were, an ethical de- 
mand is made, and one experiences a moral breakdown. Far from the 
mischaracterization of rupturing the everyday made by those who have 
critiqued this concept,” the experience of a moral breakdown is, in fact, 
a more intensely felt and considered relational intertwining. Relational- 
ity is more intensely felt and considered in the moment of breakdown 
precisely because the demand*! of the situation has explicitly called one 
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to ethically attune more attentively. Again, this will become clearer 
throughout the book in the various cases I offer. For example, I will 
show in this chapter how in harm reduction contexts such as syringe 
exchange, ethical demands are regularly placed on practitioners to attune 
to the specific circumstances of a particular drug user’s life rather than 
following the rules of the exchange center. Or in the next chapter, I show 
how a Russian woman, with whom I did an ethnographic life history, 
once experienced a moral breakdown on a train and how this experience 
pulled her relationally even tighter to her world in the modes of care 
and attention. Or in the final chapter, I show how feelings of despair felt 
by many of us about the looming climate crisis are best understood as 
experiences of moral breakdown that have the potential to motivate us 
to creatively reimagine our relations with the nonhuman in more ethical 
and caring ways. The point to be made, then, is that the moment of moral 
breakdown is that ethical moment when one experiences most intensely 
the demand to care and attend to the constitutive relational intertwining 
that gives way to us.’ 

Despite the significance of this relational or transcendent structure 
for ethics and sociality, the one-sided asymmetry that Levinas posits for 
this transcendence falls short of the kind of mutuality of being anthro- 
pologists might prefer to consider. If for Levinas the Other is separated 
from me by what he calls an infinite curvature of intersubjectivity, then a 
task for anthropologists might be to conceive of this asymmetrical rela- 
tion in more mutual terms without reducing it to a totalized harmonious 
equivalence." That is, the question might be posed as this: how to main- 
tain the enigma of the Other and the asymmetrical relation this entails, 
while at the same time recognizing that the Other must also relate to me 
as an enigmatic Other by way of an asymmetrical relation?” In the rest 


32. Zigon 2014a, 2018. For other anthropologists who have also written on 
ethical attunement, see: Throop 2008, 2018; Mckay 2018; Amrute 2019. 
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of this chapter, I will move beyond this Levinasian incitation and begin 
to address these questions by turning to what I call between. 


Between 


I have been considering the question of “How is it between us?” as the 
most fundamental of all ethical questions. Such a seemingly simple 
question is immediately differentiable from more commonly asked ethi- 
cal questions such as—“what is the good?” —or—“did she act rightly?” — 
and in this differentiation its radicality is revealed. When we ask “what is 
the good?” or “did she act rightly?” there is an assumption built into these 
questions that there is “the good,” the whatness of which we can query, 
or an exact rightness that can precisely modify a particular act. These 
questions assume the prior existence of “the good” or “the right” already 
there as the object or the measure in reference to which the questions 
could be answered definitively. In contrast to asking the transcendental 
question indicated by the “what” or “did,” a question that begins with the 
assumption that ethics is an accomplishment of a telos or acting accord- 
ing to a predefined measure, to ask “how” is to ask about an ongoing ex- 
istential process immanent to situations within which we find ourselves 
ecstatically intertwined. To ask “how” is to understand ethics as ongoing 
attunement. 

Who attunes? Us. In contrast to the individual who aims for “the 
good” or attempts to act “rightly,” the “us” that attunes is a noncategoriz- 
able plurality of singular beings that are neither individuals nor merely 
part of a collective, but unique instances of being-relational. Thus, the 
dative first-person plural “us” only emerges as a response to the between 
of a singular situation.” Notice that in contrast to the one-sided, asym- 
metrical, infinite responsibility to the Other posited by Levinas that I 
critically noted at the end of the last section, the attuned response of which 
I write here is fo the between of the situation. That is, this being-relational 


is that of filial piety, which if nothing else is a set of asymmetrical relations 
within which each person knows precisely where they stand in relation to 
the other. Put another way, there is nothing enigmatic about one’s moral 
obligations to a father, for example, within the relationality of filial piety. 
See Shohet 2021. 
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of “us” manifests as an attuned response to this situation now, a situation 
always constituted partly by others, even if in their absence. 

How is it between us? This ongoing attunement immanent to worlds 
and situations is indicative of the ecstatic relationality that gives way to 
us. The spacing of this giving way—the place of ethics as éthos—I name 
between but do so with the caveat that this “between” that is relational- 
ity neither can be objectified—thing-like—nor contained through this 
nomination. And yet, this “between” of relationality emerges.” How? 
Phenomenological analysis would disclose multiple responses to this 
question—for example, through moods or, as I will take up in the follow- 
ing chapter, thinking—but given the limitations of this essay, as well as 
the regular reference to ordinary language philosophy and Wittgenstein 
within ordinary ethics, I will focus on one possible response, and that is, 
language. 

Lambek has described how insights from ordinary language philoso- 
phy have influenced his rendering of ordinary ethics in the following 
way: he 


find[s] the wellsprings of ethical insight deeply embedded in the 
categories and functions of language and ways of speaking, in the 
commonsense ways we distinguish among various kinds of actors or 
characters, kinds of acts and manners of acting; in specific nouns and 
adjectives, verbs and adverbs, or adverbial phrases, respectively; thus, 
in the shared criteria we use to make ourselves intelligible to one 
another, in “what we say when.”** 


Similarly, Veena Das regularly invokes Wittgensteins notion of gram- 
mar as central to her version of ordinary ethics, and defines it as “the 
way criteria tell us what an object or emotion or rule is within a form of 
life”? 

A phenomenological conception of language can be contrasted with 
the a priori (articulated in terms of criteria and grammar) of this “ordi- 
nary” view of language. A good starting point for understanding an im- 
portant version of the phenomenology of language is Martin Heidegger’s 
claim that “language is the house of being.” What could such an enig- 
matic phrase mean? When he wrote this in his “Letter on Humanism,” 
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he immediately followed it with: “In its home man dwells.” Humans 
dwell in language and do so as existing. For Heidegger, as it is for much 
of the phenomenological tradition, to exist is to be ecstatic—always to 
be excessively outside oneself intertwined with other ecstatic beings, hu- 
man and nonhuman alike. For humans, language is one of the primary 
entanglements of this ecstatic relationality. Thus, it is to a great extent 
through language that humans are pulled beyond themselves to dwell in 
between with others. 

Notice, this phenomenon is a pulling and not a projecting. Unlike 
the ordinary ethicists, who begin with a view of language grounded in a 
prior and already established set of criteria or grammar that is projected 
out from the individual speaker, a phenomenological view of language 
sees language as a primary affective force emanating from between us 
that pulls and places demands on us to respond. The manifold responses, 
which manifest more as listening than speaking, enliven the between by 
means of their distinction. Thus, the distinctive and manifold responses 
to the call of language give way to a between characterized above all by 
difference. A difference, that is, to which attunement is situationally on- 
going. This is simply another way of describing ethics. 

Heidegger contrasted this phenomenological view of language with 
more common conceptions of language, which, as he put it, is the no- 
tion that “language is the expression, produced by [humans], of their 
feelings and the world view that guides them.”*’ This is the notion that 
assumes not only that language is structured by a set of shared criteria 
and grammar, but also can express a shared meaning. Elsewhere, I have 
argued against the anthropological focus on shared meaning and have 
tried to make the case that at least in ethical encounters—although I 
would presume this is indeed the case with most if not all encounters— 
language does not express shared meaning but rather acts as a “bridge 
of being” that allows us to be with one another without the expectation 
of sharedness.” That is to say, ethics as ongoing attunement is not about 
adhering to a preestablished grammar or criteria, and neither is it about 
finding the slot of shared meaning. Rather, to the extent that language 
is a modality of ethical attunement, it is that call, that demand, that pull, 
that allows the possibility to dwell once again with others in the world 
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between us. Language as a modality of ethics, then, calls us—places a 
demand on us—to be with others in the world in an attuned manner. 

Levinas wrote of this phenomenon as conversation. For Levinas, lan- 
guage is the relation between the Same and the Other, which is just a 
fancy philosophical way of saying me and you, whoever the “me” and the 
“you” might be.* Ethically, this relation takes the form of conversation. 
Here it is important to emphasize that Levinas is not arguing that the 
actual act of conversation is ethics—though at times it may be—but 
rather that the form of conversation can be understood as the formal 
structure of ethics. 

In conversation, Levinas writes, we become astonished. Through con- 
versation the Other is revealed in her strangeness to me. I can never 
know prior to the Other speaking what she will say, and as such I must 
listen, and then respond. But I cannot respond with a projection; my 
response cannot be a claim of “knowing” the Other, and neither can it be 
a taking over of the conversational relation with the claim that “the same 
thing happened to me.” Because the “same thing” never happens, such a 
claim is not a continuance of open conversation but rather shuts it down 
through the colonization of the Other by me. In conversation the Other 
is revealed as not the Same, which means that she cannot be thematized 
through a projection of an a priori criteria or grammar, or the claim of a 
“shared experience.” Rather, to be in conversation is to let the Other be 
and attune. 

It is important here to contrast this letting be of ethical attunement 
as revealed in the formal structure of conversation with Das’s articulation 
of how the strangeness of the other is confronted in her version of ordi- 
nary ethics. Das writes: “could one take away this feeling of something 
being completely alien to us by imagining the possibility that these con- 
nect with things we do habitually?” She continues, “thus enable[ing] us 
to see the connections between us and an ‘other’ however far we might 
be in terms of social conventions because a space of possibility has been 
prepared through which we can project bits and pieces of our life to in- 
clude some aspects of the life of the other.” In other words, by means 
of a projection of one’s own grammar, which, again, is defined as “the 
way criteria tell us what an object or emotion or rule is within a form of 
life,”* the strangeness, alterity, and difference of the other is translated 
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and understood in terms of the projected criteria for one’s own form of 
life. 

Undoubtedly, Das means this in the best possible manner. For she is 
quite clear that such projecting is part of a process for opening a space of 
possibility for including the other. Note, however, that this inclusion is 
accomplished by means of a kind of translation of the other’s strangeness 
into the familiarity of my own form of life. Setting aside the question of 
whether the other wants to be included in my form of life, Talal Asad is 
surely right when he argues that translation is accomplished through the 
dominance of what he called a strong language over that of the weak.” 
Such a translational projection is what Levinas called thematizing the 
Other, an act he described as one of violence.“ To be sure, I am certain 
that Das does not intend this ordinary ethical projection in such a man- 
ner, and I am not suggesting it here. But an author's intentions do not 
always match a work's entailments. 

What we see here, then, is the clear difference between two distinc- 
tive approaches within the anthropology of ethics. An ordinary ethics 
that encounters the alterity of the other with a projected attempt to ren- 
der the other the Same, no matter how good the intentions. And a re- 
lational ethics that encounters the alterity of the other through attuned 
letting-be, thus preserving the between of difference.** If, as Elinor Ochs 
has written, ordinary enactments of language are modes of experiencing 
the world, this can only be so because worlds and situations are already 
partly constituted through language.*? Constituted not, as I have been 
trying to argue, as worlds and situations of a projected shared meaning 
or a shared form of life, but rather as the between that pulls us together 
in our differences in the modalities of concern and care. 

This concern and care are indicative of ethical attunement. To under- 
stand this, we need to make an important distinction between transla- 
tion and interpretation. If translation, as Asad argues, is a matter of the 
dominant projection of the Same onto the other, then interpretation is 
the ongoing attunement of being-with-understandably at this moment 
now.” Ethical attunement as interpretation, then, does not result in the 
harmonization of equivalence, and neither does it end in a fusion of 
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horizons.” Rather, ethical attunement as interpretation does not end; it 
is above all the ongoing risk of responding situationally to the astonish- 
ment evoked by the unknowability of the other to whom one is exposed. 
Importantly, then, ethics cannot be measured or judged by its return 
to the a priori of “the good” or “the right.” Ethics cannot be reduced to 
repetition. Rather, ethics must be conceived as the movement toward an 
otherwise. 

How is it between us? This is the most fundamental of all ethical 
questions because as humans we can only live together in worlds and 
situations as intertwined in a between that is all we can ever share. It is 
for this reason that Hannah Arendt argued that we are concerned and 
care for the between because we have an interest in its being, for the 
between is essential to the human condition. We are concerned and 
care in our interest—in our inzer-est—that is, in our being-between as 
being-relational. For Arendt, this entailed not only ethical activity but 
also political activity. In this sense, if “how is it between us?” is the most 
fundamental of all ethical questions, then it is fundamentally a political 
question as well. 


Harm Reduction as Relational Ethics and Politics 


So far, I have been working at a rather abstract and theoretical level. This 
has been important and necessary work for setting the theoretical scene 
for what comes in the rest of this book. But now Id like to turn to a 
brief example or two from one of my ethnographic projects. In doing so, 
I hope to show how the ethnographic theory of ethics—relational eth- 
ics—that I have started to delineate in this chapter has emerged out of 
my ethnographic research. The result is an anthropologically grounded 
theory of ethics that in some of the subsequent chapters of this book I 
take up in contexts beyond my ethnographic work to address some of 
today’s most pressing ethical concerns. This will be important for show- 
ing that ethnographic theory can be utilized in other contexts such that 
anthropology can have impact beyond the particularity of fieldwork. But 
I don't want to get ahead of myself. For now, I want simply and briefly to 
show how relational ethics first emerged from my ethnographic research, 
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and here I will focus on my fieldwork with harm reduction practitioners 
and anti-drug war activism. 

In the early 2000s, I began doing anthropological research on the 
therapeutic, public health, ethical, and political responses to drug use and 
the war on people who use drugs (more commonly known as the war on 
drugs). This research was done in various places across the globe—from 
Russia to the United States, from Canada to Indonesia to Denmark.” 
In contrast to more traditional multisited research, I did what I call an 
assemblic ethnography, which is a method of chasing and tracing a com- 
plex phenomenon (the war on drugs) through its continual process of 
assembling across different global scales and its temporally differential 
localization.** For example, in 2006 I began research at a Russian Ortho- 
dox-run rehabilitation program in Russia, during which I became aware 
of the political struggle there for harm reduction services. This led me to 
the central role of user unions in this struggle, which had been initially 
funded by the Open Society Foundation based in New York. While in 
New York researching this initiative, I learned about VOCAL-NY,® a 
local political organization dedicated to fighting the drug war and its 
pernicious consequences, and how they politically address their drug war 
situation, which, I came to learn, was partly informed by the successes 
in Vancouver, where I then went, and so on to Copenhagen, Denpasar, 
and elsewhere. 

Importantly, my research did not simply move from one site to the 
next, but rather moved along diverse assemblic relations of the drug war. 
The example I just provided thus describes my movement along the bi- 
opolitical therapeutic relational aspect of the drug war as I traced it from 
Russia to New York to Vancouver to Copenhagen and beyond. Another 
example would be my tracing of the carceral political-economics and 
state-based surveillance relational aspect of the drug war from, for ex- 
ample, New York to Denpasar and back again to Russia. In contrast 
to a project with one or several fieldwork sites, then, this research un- 
folded along assemblic relations as they become differentially distributed 
globally. 

The relational ethics I am articulating in these chapters partially 
emerged from this ethnographic archive. To illustrate this, I draw from 
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my time in New York City and Vancouver in the early and mid-2010s 
(though very similar things could be said about harm reduction practices 

ve observed and taken part in at other locations and times). In doing 
so, I show how relational ethics as illustrated in the “philosophy” and 
practice of harm reduction demands that one attunes to the between. In 
this way, the practice of harm reduction in the very process of carrying 
out its pragmatic mandate of, for example, preventing overdose or the 
spread of infectious disease, also opens possibilities for dwelling together. 
What I hope to show with these ethnographic examples, then, is how a 
relational ethics not only responds to the enigmatic alterity of an other 
with an attuned care that respectfully preserves the other’s singularity, 
but at the very same time attends to the between as a site of potentiality 
for being-together-with-one-another. 

Harm reduction is an approach to drug use that begins with a very 
simple premise: people use drugs, in most cases they will continue to do 
so until they “choose” no longer to do so, and in the meantime conditions 
should be such as to reduce as much as possible the potential harm (e.g., 
overdose and the spread of infectious disease) drug use can have on both 
users and non-users alike. While syringe exchange is likely the best- 
known harm reduction practice, there are others that are just as signifi- 
cant even if less prevalent. For example, clean “works” (e.g., cotton, water, 
tourniquets, alcohol swabs, and Band-Aids), as far as I know, are always 
distributed along with syringes; condoms regularly are as well. Substi- 
tution therapy (e.g., methadone and buprenorphine) is also a common 
harm reduction practice, but less so than syringe and “works” distribu- 
tion. Even less common are supervised consumption sites, where people 
can use drugs with a trained “supervisor” nearby. And even less common 
is heroin prescription, which allows users to get heroin without worry of 
such things as police harassment, the purchase of contaminated drugs, 
and violence in the context of purchasing from a dealer. Heroin prescrip- 
tion is also regularly connected with supervised consumption sites and 
the provisioning of clean syringes and works, and as such is likely the 
best example of what harm reduction can be. 

There is no doubt that in many places harm reduction has become 
intertwined with the biopolitical therapeutic aspect of the drug war, and 
thus its implementation has resulted in the increased institutionaliza- 
tion of harm reduction, along with the consequent disciplinary effects 
of shaping specific kinds of persons. Much has been written on this.” 
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In this section, however, I will focus on the essential “principle” of harm 
reduction, i.e., nonjudgment, and how it illustrates well a relational eth- 
ics concerned above all with how it is between us. This is so because 
nonjudgment goes beyond the withholding of judgment, and therefore 
beyond the projection of a preestablished criteria onto an other, and in- 
stead entails the freeing up of a site of potentiality—a between—for an 
otherwise modality of being-with to emerge. 

Nonjudgment is essential to harm reduction because unlike all other 
ways of addressing drug use today, harm reduction does not begin from 
the perspective that drug use is bad or evil and must be stopped. Harm 
reduction does not project a judgment upon the other based on prees- 
tablished criteria for evaluating drug use. Rather, harm reduction begins 
with the acceptance that drug use occurs and will continue to occur. 
Consequently, worlds must be built and a between must be maintained 
such that the possible dangers of drug use—note, by this is not meant 
the evils—are minimized. Harm reduction begins with no judgment 
about drug use or drug users other than that it and they exist. 

This, of course, does not mean that everyone who practices harm re- 
duction supports drug use. Many, in fact, do not. Indeed, every harm 
reductionist I have ever spoken with is fully aware of the possible health, 
social, and personal dangers of drug use. Nonjudgment, then, does not 
mean full-on support of drug use. Rather, I would like to make the case 
that nonjudgment, as the essence of harm reduction, is what I am trying 
to describe in these chapters as the ethical (and political) response made 
to the demand of the situation called the drug war; a response not of 
projecting already established criteria, but rather a giving way to the pull 
of the between that calls for attuned care and concern. 

For to be a harm reductionist entails that one does not exert their 
sovereign will on others and their worlds by projecting and imposing 
certain criteria of how or what should be. Rather, to be a harm reduc- 
tionist is to accept that drug use happens, and to listen and respond to 
the singularity of the drug user(s) whom one is with. In so doing, harm 
reductionists both ethically attend to the between such that new pos- 
sibilities emerge for users and non-users to live together, and politically 
attempt to build a world in which drug use does not result in the dehu- 
manization, ill health, or death of users and non-users alike. 

In other words, to practice harm reduction is to let-users-be, attune, 
and to build worlds that are open to this letting-be. While politically this 
entails processes of worldbuilding, ethically this entails a concern for the 
between where we dwell together with others in potentiality. Here we 
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can see how attuned letting-be is not a fatalistic stance of nonparticipa- 
tion. Rather, it is an ethical modality of intense relationality that is con- 
cerned and cares for the between oneself and others. This relational eth- 
ics, furthermore, has the political consequence of transforming worlds 
to become places characterized above all by letting-be and attunement. 

At its most foundational point, the relational ethics and politics en- 
acted through harm reduction begin with the syringe exchange program. 
This program provides the opportunity for drug users to bring used sy- 
ringes to the exchange to receive clean and unused syringes in return, 
along with other necessary “works” such as cotton, sterile water, and bot- 
tle caps. In most cases the exchange is one for one, such that if, for ex- 
ample, someone brings in twenty used syringes, they can receive twenty 
new ones in return. In some locations, such as the exchange where I 
worked in New York (although I suspect this is true nearly everywhere, 
as I’ve witnessed it in a number of other places), there is some leeway in 
this rule such that if a sufficient reason is given for why a person needs 
more syringes than he brought in, he is able to receive a certain number 
more. Although what counts as a sufficient reason is already institution- 
ally predefined, I have found that in practice the harm reductionist on 
duty accepts almost any reason given. 

This is a key observation for it indicates that despite the institu- 
tional context predefined by certain criteria of interaction, a relational 
ethics overrides, as it were, the criteria such that the harm reductionist 
responds to the ethical demand of the situation she finds herself in with 
this particular drug user now. The ethical demand in this case is not 
simply a request made by the drug user for more syringes than the rule 
allows. Rather, the demand is to attune to the situation that has emerged 
between oneself and the singularity of this particular drug user, and why 
adhering to criteria in this instance may be more harmful than not. Of- 
tentimes, a drug user makes such a request because following the rule 
would foreclose other possibilities in their life, such as traveling to visit a 
family member, or being able to take a new job with hours that conflict 
with those of the harm reduction center. Such requests of exceptions to 
the rule evoke an ethical demand on the harm reductionist to attune to 
the singularity of the user, the particularity of this situation now, and the 
possibilities that would become available by means of such attunement. 

It is also an ethical demand that the harm reductionist become con- 
cerned for the between mutually inhabited by them and others; a con- 
cern that pulls the harm reductionist beyond herself and the institu- 
tional criteria she is charged to implement in the recognition that she 
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and the drug user are at that moment mutually caring for the between 
themselves and all potential others. It is important to emphasize that 
“all potential others” are indeed constitutive of the between at issue here. 
For one of the fundamental aims of syringe exchange is the prevention 
of the spread of infectious diseases to others beyond this particular drug 
user here right now. In this very simple and routine syringe exchange 
interaction, then, we see how becoming concerned with how it is be- 
tween us begins with the nonjudgment of letting the other be, and how 
this letting-be allows one to be pulled beyond oneself in response to the 
ethical demand that emerges in the situation at hand. A response, that is, 
that is not the mere application of a rule or criteria. 

In most places around the globe such interactions that enact this re- 
lational ethics of harm reduction are limited primarily to rather isolated 
centers where a few services such as syringe exchange are provided. But 
as I show in A War on People,” the Downtown Eastside of Vancouver, to 
the best of my knowledge, is the only place where harm reduction has 
become a dispersed aspect of the ordinary life of that world, such that it 
is now impossible to be farther than just a few minutes from some form 
of harm reduction in the neighborhood. As a result, the relational ethics 
and its concomitant political activity practiced in the Downtown East- 
side (DTES) has become an exemplar for many within the global anti- 
drug war movement, which in its activity against the war on drugs ends 
up having social and political effects that go well beyond a singular focus 
on the illegality of drugs. In the third chapter of the book, I consider this 
movement in much detail. 

What tends to get the most attention in the DTES is the fact that a 
coalition of drug users, harm reductionists, and allied organizations were 
able to establish the first legally sanctioned safe injection site (Insite) 
in North America, which has become the central core from which the 
ordinariness of harm reduction radiates. Although the establishment of 
Insite is certainly a great accomplishment and a central aspect of the new 
world that has emerged there, it is just one aspect of this new world of 
the DTES. Redesigned as a world of nonjudgment, where drug users are 
let be to dwell, the DTES now consists of, among other things, art gal- 
leries and studios, a bank, a grocery store, social housing, a dental office, 
a community center, and a network of social enterprise businesses, all of 
which are specifically designed to attune to the ways of being of drug 
users. Through the practice of relational ethics and its political activity, 
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the DTES has become a new world attuned to itself because it is a world 
that is attuned to those and that which inhabit it. As attuned, this is an 
open world that lets its inhabitants be to become rather than impose 
a normative and a priori expectation, deviation from which results in 
exclusion. 

One of the social enterprise businesses in the DTES is an artisan 
chocolate and coffee café that employs and trains residents of a nearby 
social housing unit for women, who are also drug users. Like the other 
social enterprises in the neighborhood, the chocolate café is organized to 
attune to the lives of its employees. This means, among other things, be- 
ing flexible with scheduling, taking a nonjudgmental approach to work 
experience and discipline, and viewing a job not as an end in itself, but as 
an opening to other possibilities for being-in-the-world. 

This opening has been described to me by Teresa, one of the employ- 
ees of the café, as well as others in the DTES, as allowing possibilities of 
connection or being-with-others for those who find themselves there. In 
addition to connecting persons, the café, as with the bank and the other 
social enterprises of the DTES, also connects people to possibilities that 
have become available within the DTES, for example, different hous- 
ing opportunities, various therapeutics or medical attention, events and 
activities, other jobs, or further education. This café, then, is not simply 
a profit-driven enterprise but primarily there as a nonjudgmental site of 
potentiality that lets its employees be, and in so doing allows them to 
become relationally connected and attuned to others as well as to a world 
built specifically for dwelling. In other words, the political project of 
building an attuned world has also made it possible for those who dwell 
there to become relationally ethical. 

An example of how such sites of potentiality allow those who find 
themselves there to become relationally ethical is illustrated well by an 
afternoon I once spent with Teresa. After having just returned to Van- 
couver in the spring of 2015 from doing research in other locations, I 
went to the café for a coffee and to see if anyone I knew was working 
or just hanging out. After talking with a few people who were indeed 
there that day, Teresa, who was working in the back and heard from the 
manager that I was there, came out to give me a hug. We chatted for a 
few minutes. I gave her an update on my research, and she told me about 
how things had been with her since we last spoke. Most significantly, she 
told me that after being homeless for three years and then living several 
more years in the social housing unit for women, she was able to find 
her own apartment in subsidized housing on the other side of town. She 
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immediately invited me over to see it, and, since it was just a few minutes 
from Stanley Park, to take a walk in the park together. Several days later I 
was knocking on her apartment door. Teresa let me in, and after showing 
me her studio apartment for a minute or so, she asked me: “can I get you 
anything? Tranquilizers, aspirin, weed, acid, coke?” 

For many this likely seems a very strange and perhaps inappropri- 
ate question. But I would like to suggest that this, in fact, is a question 
that is indicative of relational ethics. For as I will show, it is a ques- 
tion that indicates Teresa’s hospitality and attuned care for me as an 
enigmatic other who has just arrived. As she articulates with the first 
question, Teresa is trying to make me feel welcome. She is offering me 
“anything” within her capacity to give. As one who has arrived to where 
she has already been, she feels obliged to give me what I need to feel wel- 
come with her. In other words, with this simple question she is already 
beginning to enact the hospitality and attuned care by which we can 
be-together-comfortably. 

But the full expression of this attuned care only comes with the sec- 
ond question: “Tranquilizers, aspirin, weed, acid, coke?” For anyone who 
knows a bit about drug use this will immediately seem like an odd col- 
lection of possibilities. Some, like weed and acid, could certainly go to- 
gether well, others, like tranquilizers and cocaine, not so well. Aspirin 
seems like the odd one out altogether. But, as I hope to show, Teresa’s 
offer of aspirin is the key to understanding the question. 

It is important not to read Teresa’s question too literally. Certainly, if I 
had wanted any of these and more, I know that Teresa had them to give, 
and she would have. Despite this fact, however, the intent of the ques- 
tion, I want to suggest, was not a mere matter of fulfilling my potential 
desire to take a drug but, much more importantly, to enact attuned care. 
How is this so? 

First, by offering this diverse range of possible substances ‘Teresa is 
letting-me-be whomever it is that I may be or become as he who has ar- 
rived. Because the substances she offered are so diverse, each having their 
distinct effect, my response will indicate whom and how it is that I am 
at that moment and how this being-now may proceed. Second, by mak- 
ing such an offer, Teresa is also in the process of becoming attuned to 
me, for my response will allow her to respond to me in certain ways. For 
example, if I had accepted her offer of acid, our way of being-together in 
the park that day would have been very different, and she would have at- 
tuned accordingly. Third, and following from the second, her attunement 
allows me, in turn, to become attuned to her, and this co-attunement is 
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another way of articulating the relational process of how it is that two 
beings become intertwined as the multiple singularity of being-with in a 
between that constitutes them both. 

For being-with is not a “natural” process, and neither is it two indi- 
viduals simply standing alongside one another. Rather, being-with, and 
the care that conditions it, is a hermeneutic process of co-attunement, 
by which those who happen to come alongside one another must attune 
to become-with-one-another in the between they now share. In other 
words, through these two simple questions, Teresa enacted a relational 
ethics by which co-attunement became possible in the between opened 
by them. 

Teresa offering the “aspirin,” I want to suggest, is key to understand- 
ing these questions as opening the between that allowed for our co- 
attunement. Aspirin clearly does not belong with the other options she 
offers. In this context, I read “aspirin” as the placeholder, the X factor, the 
etcetera of the hospitable offer. In other words, to offer me “aspirin” in 
this context is more or less equivalent to saying something like: “or any- 
thing else you might need and that I can provide.” And this “anything 
else,” I suggest, is another way of saying: “you are welcome in this place, 
you can feel comfortable here, and because we are being-here-together 
let’s care for one another in whatever way becomes necessary,” which 
of course would be very strange to say, so instead Teresa just offers me 
“aspirin.” “Aspirin,” then, in this instance is the signifier of attuned care 
as the necessary accompaniment of being-with. 

What this example of a simple interaction shows is a very particular 
and singular instance of how the nonjudgment of harm reduction prac- 
tice has dispersed effects in a broader world beyond the immediacy of a 
center or the café. My contention is that Teresa, as others I have written 
about, has become relationally ethical because her everyday life has be- 
come one significantly conditioned by the nonjudgment of harm reduc- 
tion and the relational ethics and politics it can enact. From such sites 
of potentiality as the café, Teresa has come to embody a relational way 
of being with others. Then, as she responds to the enigmatic demand of 
singular situations by attuning and caring for that which opens between 
her and others, she further disperses her relationality and sensibility into 
her world. Through such openness, attunement, and care, relational eth- 
ics becomes a new norm. 

The political transformation of the DTES enacted by means of rela- 
tional ethics created the conditions for Teresa becoming who she is to- 
day. Such an ethics begins with a demand that emerges from a situation 
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within which one finds oneself with others, a demand that pulls one out 
of oneself to respond in a modality of concern and care for the between 
where we dwell together. Through the enactment of the nonjudgment 
of harm reduction, political actors in the DTES responded to the ethi- 
cal demand of their situation and built a world more attuned with itself 
and its inhabitants, such that how it is between them and those who live 
there is, for now, a place where they can dwell together. 


Some Closing Words 


Ethics, politics, and ontology must be thought together. How the being 
of the ethical subject is conceived goes a long way in determining how 
others, ethical relations, as well as ethical and political aims and concerns 
are conceived. I have tried to show that a relational ethics does just this 
by recognizing that the ethical subject is constituted by an ecstatic rela- 
tionality of transcendence; this is so because such relationality structures 
not just social existence but existence as such. 

If this relational ontology is accepted, then it follows that relational 
ethics can no longer recycle the same old concepts of traditional moral 
philosophy characterized by totality and the reduction of difference to 
sameness by means of projection and thematization. That is, we can no 
longer—as Hannah Arendt once put it**—hang on to the bannisters 
of such concepts as dignity, respect, right, and good, because these ex- 
press an ontology that is fundamentally nonrelational. Rather, a rela- 
tional ethics would instead take up such concepts as ecstatic relationality, 
breakdowns, attunement, dwelling, and letting-be as indicative of ethical 
experience. Such indicative concepts, at the very least, allow us to break 
free of thinking the self-sameness of a procedural individual, and take 
seriously the demand placed upon us by situations and those others there 
with us. 

Indeed, a similar critical challenge could be offered to anthropology 
in general. The discipline is ripe for a moment of intense concept crea- 
tion.” While there is little doubt that many have recently worked hard to 
move the discipline beyond its neo-Kantian foundations,” nevertheless, 
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the conceptual assumptions and apparatuses still dominant within an- 
thropology remain tethered to these foundations. As I have argued else- 
where, concepts come with a conceptual proclivity acquired over long- 
time use,“ and so even our best intentions of redefining concepts often 
fail. Many of the discipline’s most dearly held concepts—society, culture, 
or kinship, for example—may have made sense in the fragmented world 
of nationalism and colonialism in the heyday of fin-de-siécle neo-Kan- 
tianism. But today our concepts must do justice to the complexity of the 
intertwined global, ecological, and human relationality that character- 
izes the contemporary condition. That is, our time demands a sustained 
project of concept creation—ontological, political, and ethical—that is 
adequate to our contemporary condition of ecstatically relational exist- 
ence. This chapter and those that follow are an attempt to do just that in 
ontological and ethical terms. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Truth, Thinking, Ethics 


How is it between us? Today it is said that the contemporary condition is 
increasingly one of post-truth. How should one respond to such a claim? 
We might begin by querying the very possibility of a between in a condi- 
tion of post-truth. Can there be a between that gives way to us under 
conditions of post-truth? Put another way: is there a possibility for us to 
emerge in conditions of post-truth, or are persons left as solitary and iso- 
lated individuals incapable of connecting with others and their worlds? 
Does post-truth foreclose withness? And if so, is there any possibility of 
reconnecting, to regain the essential withness that is the condition for us 
becoming who we are? 

In 2016 Oxford Languages named post-truth its word of the year. In 
doing so, it defined post-truth as “relating to or denoting circumstances 
in which objective facts are less influential in shaping public opinion 
than appeals to emotion and personal belief.” Notice that truth is here 
equated with “objective facts,” or, better put, the correspondence between 
“objective facts” and a human subject and its propositions. This is, to say 
the least, an extremely narrow and insipid, and one is tempted to say not 
very human, notion of truth. It is, however, a common definition of truth, 
and particularly so among philosophers of the analytic variety. Simon 
Critchley recalls his former teacher once saying: “Truth isn’t interesting. 
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If you want truth, open a phonebook.” Indeed. Critchley’s teacher surely 
had the correspondence theory of truth in mind when he said this. 

One is inclined to ask: when was it that emotion and personal belief 
was not more influential on public opinion than objective facts? Here we 
need simply refer to such phenomena as religion and nationalism (even 
the benign sort) to call into question the apparent assumption behind 
this definition that at some point in the not very distant past public 
opinion was shaped predominantly (or entirely?) by clear and distinct 
truths understood as correspondence to objective facts. History suggests 
otherwise. Rather than post-truth as the new and disturbing feature of 
our time, perhaps instead the very idea that truth should be equated with 
“objective facts” is most concerning. 

It is understandable how this came about. Over the course of the past 
150 years within the so-called Western world, God died and secularism 
spread, two world wars crushed any good faith belief in Enlightenment 
ideals, and the capitalist machine transformed the planet into a resource 
for profit-seeking individuals. Under such conditions, truth and those 
with a recognized authority to uphold or spread it have increasingly 
been considered illegitimate. Except, that is, for science and scientists— 
though, of course, these too have recently been questioned by some in 
the public domain. 

Still, it is difficult to deny that for many today, science remains the 
authority on truth. Since at least the Second World War, science has 
increasingly become technology obsessed and instrumentarian focused; 
and because much of what counts today as scientific discovery has been 
redefined in terms of profit-driven innovation as a result of its unholy al- 
liance with the capitalist machine,’ science today has become one of the 
foundations upholding the idea of truth as objective fact.’ This is, per- 
haps, most clearly seen in the increasing influence of so-called data sci- 
ence, which not only is very comfortably allied with finance capitalism, 
but also understands the “truth” revealed by data as little more than facts, 
and science as little more than the technologically efficient reproduction 
of those facts. When the “truth” of these facts, however, are regularly 
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characterized by injustice and inequality, perhaps these “truths” ought 
not be reproduced.’ This is a topic to be addressed in the next chapter. 

Nevertheless, Oxford Languages supports its choice by claiming that 
post-truth is not “an isolated quality of particular assertions,” but rather 
“a general characteristic of our age.” Put another way: the claim is that 
we live in times conditioned by post-truth. While that may indeed be 
the case, considering this condition unique to our time necessitates a 
particularly Euro-American understanding of history, or perhaps even 
more specifically, an Anglo-American understanding. For one need not 
look very far or wide in time or geography to find other examples that 
might also be characterized as post-truth conditions. Indeed, a good deal 
of the twentieth century could be precisely characterized as just this, and 
located right there in the center, as well as the periphery, of Europe. I 
refer, of course, to Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union and its various 
satellites. 

Hannah Arendt remains today the most significant thinker of the re- 
lation between truth and totalitarian politics. In The Origins of Totalitari- 
anism, Arendt writes that one of the primary characteristics of this form 
of politics is “that gigantic lies and monstrous falsehoods can eventually 
be established as unquestioned facts ... and that the difference between 
truth and falsehood may cease to be objective and become a mere mat- 
ter of power and cleverness, of pressure and infinite repetition.” Im- 
portantly, Arendt makes the essential point that it is not the convinced 
Nazi, for example, who is the ideal subject of totalitarian politics, but 
rather ordinary “people for whom the distinction between fact and fic- 
tion (i.e., the reality of experience) and the distinction between true and 
false (i.e., the standards of thought) no longer exist.”* Ordinary people 
in their everyday lives become susceptible to this way of being, according 
to Arendt, when they are increasingly isolated from one another. 

The atomized, isolated, lonely individual is most vulnerable to what 
is now called post-truth politics. Above all, it is the consequence of this 
vulnerability that is of great concern. In our contemporary condition 
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characterized by such loneliness and the consequential increase of addic- 
tion, anxiety, and despair, where “social interaction’ is most regularly done 
by means of fragmentary social media posts, all of which is supported by 
a neoliberalism that only recognizes persons as self-responsible and au- 
tonomous individuals, and which too often results in persons becoming 
selfish individuals, it is no wonder that the very possibility of a between 
that gives way to us is increasingly foreclosed by totalitarian-like politics. 

In such a condition, we must ask: what is to be done? Indeed, much 
of the concern today about post-truth revolves precisely around the po- 
tential rise of, if not totalitarian politics, then certainly authoritarian 
politics. To begin to address the question of what is to be done, it will be 
helpful first to consider an historical example of a similar condition of 
“post-truth” and authoritarian/totalitarian politics, and query as to how 
those living in such a condition responded. How was it that in isolating 
conditions of post-truth some were still able to connect with others, and 
in so doing, slowly bring about an otherwise? 


Live Within Truth 


In his famous essay, “The Power of the Powerless,” the playwright, dis- 
sident, and eventual first president of post-Communist Czechoslovakia, 
Vaclav Havel, articulates his political, ethical, and existential imperative 
“to live within the truth.”’ Written in 1978, this essay was his response 
to life under the Czechoslovakian Communist regime—a condition that 
today would be called post-truth. At first glance, this imperative seems 
rather straightforward, particularly when contrasted with how Havel 
describes the opposite, that is, “living within a lie.” Such a distinction 
surely conjures Arendt’s claim that totalitarianism is a form of politics 
in which “the difference between truth and falsehood may cease to be 
objective and become a mere matter of power and cleverness, of pressure 
and infinite repetition.” 

While this is as good a description as any for understanding how 
ideology is made the “truth” of everyday life under certain regimes of 
power, such a manner of putting it, nevertheless, too easily slips into an 
overly banal notion of truth as equivalent with objective fact, such that, 
for example, the number of persons attending a presidential inaugura- 
tion becomes a primary battleground over the truthfulness of a regime. 
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It matters, of course, whether leaders can speak honestly about simple 
phenomena in the world like the number of people at an event, let alone 
more complex phenomena such as the economy or public health. Still, 
dishonesty by politicians alone cannot be the standard by which we de- 
fine the limits of totalitarianism, for surely, if it were, we would know no 
other form of politics. 

Havel’s distinction between living within truth or living within a lie, 
in contrast, is a matter of one’s comportment within what he calls the pan- 
orama of everyday life. In other words, Havel is not writing about—or at 
least not primarily so—the veracity of this or that statement, but rather 
how one is with one’s world. To live within the truth rather than living 
within a lie is a matter of being dispositionally attuned to the panorama 
of everyday life, or what I suggest in the final section of this chapter is 
better considered in terms of the sense of the world. 

Again, this is not a matter of the truth or falsity of one’s propositional 
statements—whether the greengrocer, to use Havel’s famous example, is 
attempting to articulate something objectively true about the world and 
his relation to it when he hangs the “Workers of the world, unite!” sign 
in his shop window. But rather, to live within truth is a matter of one’s 
moral comportment with the world, how we “address the world,” a mat- 
ter of “responsibility to and for the world,” and as such, has as its “proper 
point of departure ... concern [and care] for others.”’° The articulation 
of such a moral disposition—or what I call in the next section embodied 
morality—Havel attributes to the Czech phenomenologist Jan Patocka 
with the latter’s saying that “the most interesting thing about responsi- 
bility is that we carry it with us everywhere.” Put another way, we might 
call this an embodied commitment to responsively attune to the world 
and those others there with us. 

In his otherwise brilliant ethnographic and theoretical description 
of the performative shift of late socialism’s authoritative discourse, the 
anthropologist Alexei Yurchak misreads Havel’s argument when he cri- 
tiques the latter for articulating a correspondence theory of propositional 
truth. Utilizing the conceptual language of J. L. Austin’s theory of per- 
formatives, Yurchak argues that Havel is too narrowly concerned with 
the constative dimension of language—the conveyance of meaning that 
is either a true or false description of facts—in contrast to the performa- 
tive dimension—the felicitous or infelicitous force of language that is 
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neither true nor false but rather does something in the world.” While 
Yurchak very convincingly shows that this latter performative dimension 
of language best describes the condition of late socialism, he mistak- 
enly attributes a focus on the constative dimension of language to Havel. 
Admittedly, it is rather easy to read Havel in this way, considering his 
rhetorical contrast between living within truth and living within a lie, 
and this reading is made even more understandable considering that the 
genre of dissident writing is perhaps most obviously read as articulating 
certain truths over and against the lies of a totalitarian regime. Never- 
theless, Havel’s essay is more sophisticated than your run-of-the-mill 
dissident treatise, and it is precisely the existential phenomenological 
undercurrent of the essay that makes it so. 

For Havel is mot an analytic philosopher soul-numbingly obsessed 
with the most logical argument to support, for example, that the state- 
ment “snow is white’ is true iff it corresponds to the fact that snow is 
white” is more truthful than “snow is white’ is true iff snow is white,” or 
vice versa.” Far from it. Rather, Havel is an existentialist; and for this 
reason, he does not define truth in terms of, for example, a correspond- 
ence between a subject and objective facts, but rather in terms of a dis- 
positional manner of being. Put another way, when Havel writes about 
living within the truth, he is primarily and for the most part writing 
about the human existential need to dwell openly in a world together 
with others. As Havel puts it, there is a “human predisposition to truth” 
or an “openness to truth.” Indeed, it is only because of this predisposi- 
tion to truth, so claims Havel, that it becomes possible to live a lie. 

This notion of truth and the human predisposition and openness to 
truth is above all a Heideggerian notion. For Heidegger, the full existen- 
tial and ontological meaning of his claim that “Dasein is in the truth” is 
that Dasein is also “in untruth.” Importantly, then, to be human—to be 
Dasein—is fo be the movement between truth and untruth. Again, this 
is not a philosophical claim about the capacity to utter correspondingly 
true or false propositions. Rather, to be the movement between truth 
and untruth is a matter of comportment, or better put, dispositional 


12. Yurchak 2006: 19. 
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attunement.'° Heidegger seeks to move beyond the Cartesian and Kan- 
tian subject that stands over and against objects and its world by looking 
to the ancient Greek conception of truth as a/étheia, which he translates 
as unconcealment. If the Cartesian/Kantian subject agentively attempts 
to project knowledge onto objects and the world such that this pro- 
jection corresponds “truthfully” with the latter, then truth as alétheia or 
unconcealment is the result of having a certain dispositional attunement 
with a particular object or world such that the latter is let be to show 
itself as itself. Thus, truth in this sense is neither in the subject nor in the 
object nor in their correspondence. Rather, truth is the relational attune- 
ment—the between—that allows an existent to show itself as itself and 
allows other existents to let that showing as unfolding happen. 

It is for this reason, then, that Heidegger writes that the “essence of 
truth reveals itself as freedom.” For only through freedom can attune- 
ment occur between existents in such a way as to let unconcealment 
unfold. This is so because freedom is not an agentive capacity for acting 
by means of a projection of what Levinas called the Same; rather free- 
dom “lets beings be the beings they are” to disclose themselves as such. 
This freedom as letting be, Heidegger is quick to tell us, is not a matter 
of “neglect or indifference but rather the opposite. To let be is to engage 
oneself with beings.” Or as Havel put it, to live within truth is to be 
“concern[ed] [and care] for others.”'* This relational conception of con- 
cern and care prefigures the way in which many anthropologists today 
write about these—that is, that concern and care are a matter of cultivat- 
ing moral dispositions for attuning with others in a shared world." Thus, 
for example, in her ethnographic study of familial care for the aging in 
Thailand, Felicity Aulino shows that care is better conceived in terms of 
the ritualistic—that is, the embodied, repetitive, and correct—enactment 
of care practices rather than as the willful connection between one’s mo- 
tivations and one’s actions.” Put another way, Aulino shows that in con- 
trast to predominant Western conceptions of care that emphasize the 
intentions of a moral agent, care in Thailand is best understood in terms 
of what I call embodied morality. 


16. Heidegger 2011b: 75. 
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Rather than capacities of the subject to be agentively enacted, both 
freedom and truth—and therefore, concern and care as well—are in- 
dicative of an attuned relation between existents of the world. Therefore, 
“truth is not a feature of correct propositions that are asserted of an ‘ob- 
ject’ by a human ‘subject’ and then ‘are valid’ somewhere, in what sphere 
we know not; rather, truth is disclosure of beings through which an openness 
essentially unfolds” 

Havel most certainly adopted his imperative to “live within truth” 
from this Heideggerian articulation and Heidegger’s argument that 
“Dasein is in the truth.”” But he likely did so through an interpretation 
of Heidegger by his mentor Jan Patočka, the Czech phenomenologist 
to whom Havel’s essay was dedicated.” For Patočka, humans “are the 
only beings [that] can live in truth,” by which he means “life in a rela- 
tion to the world” rather than the anxiety of “roles and needs.”** Not 
unlike Arendt’s distinction between work and labor,” Patočka attempts 
to articulate the difference between an existentially meaningful and free 
intertwining with the world, what he and Havel call living within truth, 
and an existentially meaningless and unfree emplacement in a world as 
one with a “role” that is done simply to fulfill a “need.” It is this latter 
condition that for both Patočka and Havel leads to living a lie; not be- 
cause it is a false correspondence but because it is fundamentally anti- 
thetical to the kind of being humans are. For it is only by living in truth 
as a singularly “irreplaceable” being, Patočka tells us, that one is “at home 
with” oneself and dwells with others in a world of sense.” 

Havel writes: “Between the aims of the [Czechoslovakian Commu- 
nist regime] and the aims of life there is a yawning abyss: while life, in its 
essence, moves toward plurality, diversity, independent self-constitution, 
and self-organization, in short, toward the fulfillment of its own free- 
dom, the [Czechoslovakian Communist] system demands conformity, 


21. Heidegger 2011b: 74; italics added. The anthropologist Martin Holbraad 
has written of a very similar conception of truth. Holbraad writes that 
“there can be little doubt that the concept of truth that this book sets out 
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uniformity, and discipline.””’ This is Havel’s way of articulating Patočka’s 
distinction between “life in a relation to the world” and the anxiety of 
“roles and needs.” As in this quote, throughout the essay Havel continu- 
ously builds on Patocka in equating, or at least making an essential link 
between, truth and life. If truth is equated with life, or at least indicative 
thereof, then living within truth is precisely living freedom; living free nor 
as an individualist bourgeois consumer and fulfiller of desire, but existen- 
tially as always open to the multifarious unfolding of existence as such. 

Havel knows that the greengrocer “is indifferent to the semantic 
content”’’ of the sign he hangs, and only cares whether it shows his ritu- 
alistic adherence to what must be done in order not to stir the pot, as it 
were. Indeed, for the most part, Havel is not advocating that the green- 
grocer should stop hanging the sign. The real concern for Havel is what 
the greengrocer does now that he has hung the sign. Havel does not, of 
course, expect the greengrocer to become a dissident like himself and 
make speeches and organize strikes—though he may, and Havel would 
certainly support that. Rather, and ultimately, Havel urges the greengro- 
cer to help build and participate in what he calls parallel structures of 
such seemingly minor activities as unsanctioned rock concerts or plays 
or informal organizations to address particular situational problems that 
may arise.” 

These parallel structures are a “rudimentary prefiguration” of “open 
communities,” Havel tells us.°° Such “existential revolutions,” as he also 
calls them, provide an opportunity for a “new experience of being,” which 
gives way to the “rehabilitation of values like trust, openness, responsibil- 
ity, solidarity, love,” and thus a “moral reconstitution of society.”*' Simi- 
larly, in the context of the contemporary drug war and activism against 
it, I have called this a politics of worldbuilding.*’ Indeed, it was precisely 
the various forms this existential revolution and politics of worldbuild- 
ing took in the later years of the Czechoslovakian Communist regime 
that eventually gave way to the Velvet Revolution and the collapse of 
that regime. 
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With this more nuanced understanding of the influences and con- 
text of Havel’s work, perhaps it is now easier to see that those concerts, 
café groups, and other forms of sociality that Yurchak describes as al- 
lowing for the rather quick and easy collapse of the Soviet Union were 
very similar to that which Havel describes as living within truth and the 
existential, moral, and political revolutions this attunement gives way 
to. While Yurchak relies on a theory of performativity to explain this 
collapse, perhaps we can now see that performativity may best be under- 
stood as indicative of the Heideggerian movement between truth and 
untruth as an attempt to become felicitously attuned to a world.” 


Thinking 


The writings of Havel—and eventually Yurchak—were vital for me in 
the early years of my development of the ethnographic theory of rela- 
tional ethics I am here presenting. For it was just this question of how 
to morally live within truth that drew me to do ethnographic research in 
Russia in the late 1990s and early 2000s. During those so-called transi- 
tion years, it was not difficult to find media discourse or hear people in 
their everyday conversations claim that Russians had lost their moral 
bearing. And this moral disorientation was often connected to questions 
of truth in relation to both the former Soviet regime and its new neolib- 
eral replacement. Russia during this period, therefore, offered a time and 
place to study how it is that persons living through what I would come 
to call a societal-wide breakdown ethically respond by reattuning their 
relations with one another and their newly emerging world. In other 
words, Russia at this time offered the perfect opportunity to research 
the relation between ethics and truth and how this relation was lived in 
ordinary everyday life. In the rest of this chapter, I will begin to deline- 
ate the notions of embodied morality, moral breakdown, and ethics that 
emerged from this ethnographic research.** 


33. For example, Simon Critchley offers an interesting interpretation of Hei- 
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As a result of that research project, I came to understand human life 
as the movement between truth and untruth in just the way described in 
the previous section. Therefore, a leading question for me was: if human 
life is the movement between truth and untruth, and one’s disposition 
or comportment with the world is fundamental for how one is in this 
movement, then how can we account for the coming-to-be of a disposi- 
tion that is adequate to truth? Put another way: what is the process by 
which one becomes capable of living within truth such that the possibil- 
ity of untruth is not eliminated—for this is impossible in any aletheio- 
logical constellation of the movement between truth and untruth—but 
that one become capable of recognizing attunement with truth rather than 
untruth? My response was: to think. 

Hannah Arendt’s work on thinking is vital here. Recall that Arendt 
did not consider the evil deeds of the Nazi Eichmann in terms of the 
demonic, but rather in terms of banality.” Eichmann, like so many oth- 
er Nazis,’ committed evil acts not because he was a monster, but be- 
cause he was thoughtless. Thoughtlessness, Arendt is quick to remind 
us, is not stupidity. For although Arendt is adamant that all humans are 
capable of thinking—indeed, at one point she defines humans as think- 
ing beings—she is also clear that sometimes very intelligent people 
simply do not do so. Furthermore, Arendt insists that in our everyday 
lives of going about our daily activities with one another we do not 
think. This is a view of the human that she shares with perhaps the 
two most significant philosophers of the twentieth century—Martin 
Heidegger and Ludwig Wittgenstein.” In contrast to the brain-centric 
view of the human that considers all human activity in terms of cogni- 
tive thinking of some order or another, Arendt considers everyday life 
more in terms of habits than mind. Still, for Arendt it is those moments 
of stepping away from the habitual flow of the everyday, when we “stop 
and think,” that is the essence of humanness.** For it is precisely be- 
cause of such moments, she contends, that we can judge such things as 
good and beauty. Indeed, it was her observations of Eichmann and her 
connection of thoughtlessness to evil that led her to ask an important 
question for ethical theory: “Might the problem of good and evil, our 
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faculty for telling right from wrong, be connected with our faculty of 
thought?”?? 

Her response is yes. But not because thinking offers us the “right” 
answer to our ethical dilemma. Arendt is clear: thinking does not pro- 
duce anything. Neither can thinking be applied—either universally or 
situationally—in our everyday lives. When we “stop and think” we do 
not discover a moral law or principle or criterion according to which we 
should act, thus guaranteeing us moral standing. Neither, it should be 
added, does thinking produce truth or knowledge. In a quite literal way, 
nothing—no-thing—is produced by thought. If this is so, then how is 
it—my research compelled me to ask—that thinking is central to ethics? 

Much of our everyday life is lived without thought, and embodied 
habit—or what could also be called an active disposition—better de- 
scribes how it is that we are in our worlds together. One’s habituated 
disposition is the consequence of having lived a uniquely relational ex- 
istential trajectory, and as such it is not hyperbole to say that each of us 
is uniquely singular. Yet, because most of those with whom we normally 
interact in our everyday lives have had very similar existential trajecto- 
ries, oftentimes each of our singular embodied dispositions are so similar 
that we tend to understand them as “shared.” 

Thus, my ethnographic research strongly suggested that what in so- 
cial and cultural theory tends to be understood in terms of sharedness— 
for example, by means of the culture concept—or in ethical theory tends 
to be understood in terms of a universally shared morality—even if this 
is relativized to a shared cultural morality—is ethnographically better 
understood in terms of the ethically interpretive work done in social life 
to cover over the gaps of difference. Put another way, everyday social life 
is possible because of the hermeneutic work each of us does to cover 
over the infinite gap between our unique singularities. This hermeneutic 
movement between “sharedness” and singularity entails that unlike ex- 
planations of human action that posit sharedness as sameness or equiva- 
lency, everyday social life is better understood in terms of “sharedness” 
in scare quotes, which is perhaps better described as shades of similarity. 

This phenomenological-hermeneutic understanding of embodied 
habit as the primary modality of being in everyday life does not mean, 
however, that “thoughts” do not run through our “mind.” Of course, 
they do. But these “thoughts”—like our bodily actions—are better con- 
sidered in terms of dispositions. Just as our bodies habitually move in 
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certain ways in certain situations—offering a hand when first meeting 
someone—so too do our “thoughts.” So too, it should be noted, does 
our speech—“nice to meet you,” one might habitually say while offering 
their hand. And just as our bodies move and speak in ways that are at 
once “shared” with others and yet singularly unique to our specific exis- 
tential trajectory, so too are our “thoughts.” 

This dispositional modality of living everyday life in a mostly smooth 
and unquestioned manner—let’s call it living in an existentially com- 
fortable manner—is what I call embodied morality.” To live with ex- 
istential comfort in our everyday dispositional mode does not mean, for 
example, to have a “comfortable confidence of being able routinely to do 
the right thing,” or a psychologized, or even and especially a bourgeois 
sense of feeling comfortable.*! Rather, by existential comfort I intend an 
effortless absorption in a world as one’s everyday way of being. Indeed, 
anxiety might be just as likely the mood of this effortless absorption as 
is “confidence.” The etymological root of comfort helps us see it as a pos- 
sible ethical concept. For the Latin root of comfort (com-fortis) would 
be rendered something like strength together, or communal fortitude, or 
perseverance, revealing to us how existential comfort as the aim of ethics 
is not only something always achieved with others, but also a modality 
of being that is not necessarily anything like a “good” traditionally con- 
ceived but rather one of withness. 

This dispositional way of being in the world—one’s embodied moral- 
ity—is enacted smoothly and unquestionably—comfortably—because 
one has become attuned to one’s world and those others there with you. 
If asked “how is it between us?” one might reply unthinkingly: “good.” 
Such a response does not indicate that the between is in any “objective” 
sense “good”—however that may be determined—but rather that the at- 
tuned withness of our embodied moral way of being with one another is 
(more or less) smoothly—because unnoticeably—unfolding. 

Thus, while this embodied moral way of being may manifest as fa- 
milial care for the ethnographic interlocutors of anthropologists such 
as Felicity Aulino or Sylvia Tidey,” for many of my Russian interlocu- 
tors it manifested more as anxiety in relation to both others and their 
shared world. ‘This is so because of the societal-wide breakdown that 
characterized the first decade of post-Soviet Russia that I described 
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at the beginning of this section. In a world characterized above all by 
change and disruption, disorientation and questioning, anxiety became 
for many of my interlocutors their everyday dispositional way of being, 
whereby a general sense of uncertainty and instability of meaning, value, 
and identity became the everyday norm. Embodied morality, then, is just 
one’s average everyday way of being in the world with others, whoever 
or whatever those others may be, and however that embodied habit may 
have developed. 

Notice that this notion of embodied morality does not necessarily 
entail that there is anything particularly “good” about one’s everyday way 
of being-with. Arendt is clear on this matter: while everyday lives may be 
lived mostly in the modality of a habituated disposition, such habits can 
be changed rather easily for better or worse. The example she uses to 
illustrate this is how quickly average Germans and Russians were able to 
change their habituated everyday way of being—their embodied moral- 
ity—along with the newly imposed Nazi and Soviet regimes. If a Ger- 
man wished to respond to the question of “how is it between us?” with 
the answer “good,” then this entailed the adoption of a different embod- 
ied morality with which to dispositionally keep going. This is something, 
so it seemed to Arendt, that Eichmann did easily and thoughtlessly. In- 
deed, for Arendt, the ease with which so many Germans and Russians 
quickly and, to all appearances seamlessly, adjusted to the new regimes, 
makes clear that dispositions as such are no deterrent against evil. It was 
precisely the ease with which they could be adjusted that Arendt consid- 
ered in terms of thoughtlessness. 

Dispositional or embodied morality, then, is not ethics. Rather, eth- 
ics occurs when there is a moral breakdown, when a dissonance arises 
between a dispositional normativity and its founding exclusion, thus 
forcing one to reflect on and alter one’s already acquired way of being 
in the world to account for this discord. In other words, ethics occurs 
when one is compelled to think. As Arendt put it, thinking “interrupts 
any doing, any ordinary activities, no matter what they happen to be. All 
thinking demands a sfop-and-think.” Thus, Arendt emphasizes, think- 
ing indicates an “out of order.” It must be noted, however, that when 
a moral breakdown occurs and ethics begins, the “stop-and-think” of 
ethics does not entail a rupturing of the everyday, though there is, of 
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course, an interruption of ordinary activity and a stepping-away from 
one’s dispositional mode of being. 

Being clear about this distinction between a rupture and an inter- 
ruption of the everyday is important. For a moral breakdown does not 
force one to run into a secluded nonsocial space to be alone with one’s 
thoughts, and neither does one become frozen, object-like, as the world 
continues all around. It does, however, compel one to stop and think—is 
this really what I want to be doing or saying right now?—and to step 
away from one’s habit—to notice that what I’m doing or saying right 
now could indeed be otherwise—and thus, to critically assess how I could 
act, speak, and be differently. All of this can be done and is done right there 
in the continuing midst of everyday life. 

One example from my research that I have written about in more 
detail elsewhere is of Aleksandra Vladimirovna, who having just arrived 
at the train station in time to jump on a train without first buying a 
ticket, and then never having been approached by a conductor to buy 
one on the train, became perplexed as to what she should do.* As an 
Orthodox Christian, she felt that she was being dishonest by not paying 
for a ticket, and yet no conductor was to be found. There amid the hustle 
and bustle of a busy train she thought about how to respond. She prayed 
on it. She considered various options of what she could do. But she also 
spoke with some sitting near her about their day and the ride. She also 
looked forward to her time away from the city. In other words, she en- 
gaged in thinking about her ethical dilemma while still there in the un- 
folding midst of everyday life with all its ordinary social interactions and 
anticipations. Eventually, after disembarking, she gave the amount of a 
train ticket to a beggar. 

The point I want to make is that rather than a rupture from the ordi- 
nary, the thinking that characterizes a moral breakdown initiates a more 
intensely felt and considered relational intertwining; and this relational- 
ity is more intensely felt and considered in the moment of breakdown 
precisely because the demand of the situation has explicitly called “me” 
to think and, ultimately, to ethically attune. Aleksandra Vladimirovna 
remained engaged in her ordinary life while at the same time thinking 
through how best to attune to the situation that she found herself in. 
The moment of moral breakdown, then, is that ethical moment when 
one experiences most intensely the demand to care and attend to the 
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constitutive relational intertwining that gives way to us, and this care and 
attending occurs as thinking. 

What called Aleksandra Vladimirovna to think? Indeed, what calls 
any of us to think? This is a question posed by Heidegger in his lecture 
course Was Heit Denken? Although this is normally translated as What is 
Called Thinking?, the wordplay of heißen allows the title to be alternative- 
ly translated as What Calls Out to Thinking? or What Calls Upon Thinking? 
Or, as I pose the question: what calls us to think? Heidegger’s answer, 
in short, is that what calls us to think is that which is thought.** This 
phenomenological conception of thinking contrasts with the dominant 
conception of thinking as cognitive, the view that thinking originates in 
the brain and has as its material, as it were, mere images or representa- 
tions of its object of thought in the world. Heidegger’s phenomenologi- 
cal conception of thinking, on the other hand, understands thinking as 
originating in that which demands—or calls out—to be thought. That is, 
thinking originates in the thing or matter or situation itself. 

Some thing or matter or situation in the world calls out to us—it 
places a demand upon us—to which one must respond. One can, of 
course, ignore the call. That is, one can simply not think and continue 
with one’s dispositional mode of being. But as Bernhard Waldenfels puts 
it, even this nonresponse is a response.“ In other words, one may not 
heed the call to think, but the demand to respond to the call cannot be 
ignored. If one does respond in the modality of thought, however, that 
which calls us to think pulls us beyond ourselves such that thinking is 
always an ecstatically relational experience of thinking with the thing, 
matter, or situation itself. Thinking, then, happens in the world; rather 
than indicating a distanced observation, thinking entails a more intense 
relational intertwining with that which calls us to it. 

Similarly, a moral breakdown is initiated by an ethical demand placed 
upon one by another person, situation, or event. This ethical demand 
cannot be ignored: one must respond. For example, the situation of not 
having paid for a ticket placed a demand upon Aleksandra Vladimi- 
rovna, which she experienced as moral breakdown, and thus she ethically 
responded with first thought and then action. Note, however, that how 
one responds is vital for answering the question of how it is between 
us. One can, for example, ignore the ethical demand and continue in 
one’s dispositional mode of being. This, however, is precisely that with 
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which Arendt was so concerned. For this is the thoughtless response 
that always runs the risk of laying the foundation for evil, an evil which 
itself becomes dispositional. Alternatively, one can—as did Aleksandra 
Vladimirovna—heed the call of the ethical demand, experience a moral 
breakdown, and step away from one’s dispositional everydayness to stop 
and think. One can respond to the ethical demand by decoming an ethi- 
cal being. 

Conceiving of ethics in terms of moral breakdowns that respond to 
ethical demands has become a hallmark of various anthropological con- 
tributions to ethical theory, even when such breakdowns go by other 
names. Thus, for example, Sarah Pinto, writing about women and mad- 
ness in India, articulates an ethics of dissolution as an ethics that “focuses 
on relations, especially their undoing,” and a concern for “the habitation 
of breakdown as much as (or more than) on making anew (or remak- 
ing).” Similarly, Joel Robbins coined the term moral torment to describe 
temporally extended periods of breakdown among the Urapmin of Pap- 
ua New Guinea; Cheryl Mattingly, writing about African-American 
families caring for chronically ill children, has coined the term moral 
laboratories to describe ethical striving during morally problematic pe- 
riods; and Michael Lambek has contrasted explicit ethics to the more 
ordinary tacit ethics of everyday life.** Thus, in contrast to the critique of 
breakdown as causing a rupture with social life, each of these theoretical 
contributions help us see that moments of breakdown are in fact char- 
acterized as a more intense relationality with a morally fraught situation. 

Thinking, then, as that which one does in ethical moments of moral 
breakdown, pulls us ever more tightly into the world. We are most in- 
tensely relational when we ethically think in moments of breakdown. 
This is so not only as one goes beyond oneself to the thing or situation 
to be thought, but also, as Arendt insists, as one goes within oneself. 
For while Heidegger emphasizes the call of thinking—that pull that 
brings one ecstatically beyond oneself—Arendt emphasizes the internal 
dialogue of thinking—that pull that brings one ecstatically within one- 
self. Thinking manifests what Arendt calls the two-in-one, or the duality 
of being human.” 

In normal everyday life, Arendt claims, the human is One. We can 
think of this being One in terms of our everyday dispositional way of 
being—our embodied morality. But when one is called to think, a split 
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occurs such that One becomes two, and a silent internal dialogue ensues 
between me and myself. Put another way, one becomes relationally in- 
tertwined with oneself. Arendt linked her description of thinking with 
an experience of conscience. But perhaps this ecstatic relationality of 
thinking that pulls one both into and beyond oneself simultaneously is 
better considered in terms of Heidegger’s call of conscience, which he 
describes as a call coming “from me, and yet over me.”°° This is a call, it 
should be noted, that demands that one step away from one’s disposi- 
tional everydayness (what Heidegger called Das Man, often translated as 
the they-self) in response to a situation of moral breakdown.*! 

Thinking, then, is the most relational modality of being human in 
that it entails at one and the same time an ecstatic relationality with the 
thing, matter, or situation that calls for thought, and an ecstatic relation- 
ality with oneself as the two-in-one. Thinking, in this sense, is that which 
is most indicative of ontological withness, and, therefore, that which is 
most necessary for allowing a between to emerge. As Jean-Luc Nancy 
puts it, thought allows for the very structure of existence because it is 
that which “ex-zends the play of differences by which we exist in the rela- 
tion of singularities.” 

This is so because thinking “is for us what is most free.”°? This link 
between thinking and freedom is essential for ethics. Arendt was clear 
about this link: thinking frees “an open space of moral or aesthetic dis- 
crimination and discernment.” Such thinking in moments of moral 
breakdown, then, is critical thinking in that “we constantly raise the ba- 
sic Socratic question: What do you mean when you say ...?”*> We could add 
the equally critical question: “Why is it that you do that?” 

Importantly, such critical thinking does not produce the new moral 
law or principle that we can then apply to the situation that demands us 
to think, let alone apply it universally. Rather, thinking is deconstructive. 
It “purges us of ‘fixed habits of thought, ossified rules and standards,’ 
and ‘conventional, standardized codes of expression.” In other words, 
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thinking as an essentially deconstructive capacity frees one to respond 
to the singularity of the situation that has called one to think. Or as 
Mattingly might put it, thinking allows us to defrost our concepts in 
response to perplexing particulars.” Or, as Arendt so pointedly put it, 
“thinking means that each time you are confronted with some difficulty 
in life you have to make up your mind anew.”** 

It is interesting to note that Michel Foucault articulated a very simi- 
lar relation between thought, freedom, critique, and ethics—one that has 
become rather influential within the anthropology of ethics, and most 
particularly so as interpreted by James Laidlaw.” Thus, for example, 
Foucault distinguished thought from more habituated modes of con- 
duct, and considered the former as a critical assessment of the latter. 
Thought, he said, “is what allows one to step back from this [habituated] 
way of acting or reacting, to present it to oneself as an object of thought 
and to question it as to its meaning, its conditions, and its goals. Thought 
is freedom in relation to what one does, the motion by which one de- 
taches oneself from it, establishes it as an object, and reflects on it as a 
problem.”® Thinking in moments of moral breakdown—or what Fou- 
cault here calls stepping back—clears a space, as it were, for responding 
to the singularity of the ethical demand free of habituated convention.‘ 
In other words, it is precisely the freedom to think that a moral break- 
down allows that makes possible a critical perspective on oneself and 
one’s world. Put another way, it is the moral breakdown that opens the 
possibility for political action. 


Sense of the World 


The philosopher Anne O’Byrne’s critical response to the longtime focus 
of hermeneutics on meaning can, I suggest, equally respond to the so- 
called West’s longtime fascination with truth. For whether one speaks 
of meaning or truth, surely O'Byrne is onto something when she writes 
that there is “a worry that clings to [these terms], an anxiety that what 
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really matters is not here but elsewhere.” For indeed the conceptual 
proclivity of “truth” or “meaning” has become such that try as we might, 
just saying the word conjures the braincentric view of being-human, 
along with all of its Cartesian baggage of correspondence, mental repre- 
sentations, and rational implications. Most certainly, then, “what really 
matters is not here but elsewhere.” O’Byrne suggests instead that a carnal 
hermeneutics—a bodied hermeneutics as the ongoing interpretation of 
the intertwined and knotted materiality of the world—entails instead an 
indicative concept such as sense.® 

Engaging with Jean-Luc Nancy’s conception of sense, O’Byrne 
writes that “sense cannot be given in advance but comes to be in the 
worldliest way, between us.” Indeed, as Nancy writes: “Truth punctu- 
ates, sense enchains.”® Put another way: truth is that which individuates 
and separates—truth or falsity (objective fact), us or them (ideology)— 
and as such brings the flow, the rhythm, the potential for attunement 
of existence to a halt. Sense, on the other hand, is the bodily-affective- 
orientating-significance that connects us, who or whatever us are, in the 
ongoing intertwining of relationality. As Nancy goes on to write, sense 
“is the relation as such, and nothing else”; it “is shat something like the 
transmission of a ‘message should be possible.” Sense is the possibility for 
communication as communing. This relational enchaining of sense, then, 
is simply another way of describing the between as the spacing of signifi- 
cance and concern. 

Therefore, perhaps it is more productive to consider thinking giving 
way to sense rather than truth. Indeed, this is, I suggest, what Arendt 
is getting at when she argues that thinking becomes manifest as judg- 
ment. To be clear: one does not judge in the modality of thought or in 
the stepping-away of moral breakdown. One can judge anew only after 
having returned to the existential comfort of one’s habituated modality 
of existence, that is, after having returned to the everyday modality of 
embodied morality. As Arendt put it, judgment is the manifestation of 
thought that gives us the “ability to tell right from wrong, beautiful from 
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ugly” amid the unthought of everydayness.*’ The capacity to judge anew 
after having thought, then, indicates a rebirth of sorts as one returns to 
the busyness and distractions of everyday life with a different—even if 
ever so slightly—embodied morality for being in the world comfortably 
with oneself and others. 

Ethics and thinking end, then, with a return to the habituated em- 
bodied morality of everyday life; a return manifest in the capacity to 
judge with sense. Perhaps another way of saying this is that ethics and 
thinking allow one to return to their world with a sense of orientation, 
where orientation is a kind of understanding. Importantly, understand- 
ing is not meant here as a cognitive grasping by the brain. Rather, under- 
standing is here intended existentially and etymologically as “standing 
in the midst of” the between of a world." Understanding one’s world, 
standing amidst a world, one can orientate oneself in an attuned manner 
such that one’s world can make sense for now. 

Thus, when Aleksandra Vladimirovna resolved to give her ticket 
money to the beggar, she was able to reorient herself in the world in a 
manner that made “good” sense to her and that she could understand. 
Or, after having spent so much time working at the chocolate café in 
the Downtown Eastside of Vancouver, Teresa was able to work through 
the various ethical demands she experienced as a drug user such that she 
regained an understanding of her world. Indeed, this new understand- 
ing and orientation in her world allowed Teresa to attune easily to the 
visiting anthropologist, who wasn't quite a friend but was far from a 
stranger. She understood her world, she could stand comfortably amidst 
her world, such that with a simple question—can I get you anything? 
Tranquilizers, aspirin, weed, acid, coke?—she brought about the “com- 
mon” sense for us to spend our day together. In these ways and others, 
then, it is possible to say that understanding one’s world, oneself, and 
those others there with one, things make sense, one has “good” sense, and 
the between us could be described in terms of a “common” sense. 

All of this is to say that perhaps today truth is no longer (if it ever 
was) an appropriate concept for considering how it is between us. Per- 
haps instead, our worlds more than ever call us to think, and in so doing 
place a demand upon us to become ethical beings striving for a sense of 
worlds that are becoming increasingly complex. The question then might 
be: in these increasingly complex worlds of ours, how must we attune 
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such that it can be said that there is understanding between us? ‘That is, 
how can we come to dwell trustingly in worlds of “common” sense? 

These questions become even more difficult when power and ine- 
quality are considered, and the exclusion and oppression they oftentimes 
produce are exposed as seemingly insurmountable barriers to under- 
standing and “common” sense. These questions, then, push beyond eth- 
ics. They reveal that ethics always implies a politics, and that the more 
complex the societal relationality, the more this ethico-politics calls for 
justice. The next chapter, then, will consider justice relationally. 
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Justice (considered relationally) 


In October of 2013, I was sitting in a packed auditorium in Denver, Col- 
orado, at the opening ceremony of the largest gathering of anti-drug war 
activists on the globe. Among the audience that day, and participating in 
the conference that week, were representatives of drug user unions, drug 
policy organizations, and harm reduction and public health advocates 
from around the globe; a national organization of police chiefs and other 
law enforcement officials from around the globe who stand against the 
war on drugs; an organization of mothers whose children have died from 
overdoses and who now fight against the drug war; and a right-wing 
libertarian organization, among others. This audience, and those other 
participants at the conference, are indicative of a political movement that 
reflects the widely diffused complexity of the war on drugs against which 
it fights." 

It was here at this conference, among this odd mix of political activ- 
ists, that I first began to realize that the war on drugs is indeed a widely 
diffused complex phenomenon, from which emerges a shared condition 
that affects the lives and ways of being of nearly everyone on the globe. 
That effect is, of course, differentially distributed situationally—for ex- 
ample, it affects a poor African-American male in the Bronx differently 
than it does a single White mother in Denmark, both of whom use 
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heroin; it affects a police chief in Seattle concerned with his budget and 
nonviolent policing differently than it does a parent who has lost a teen- 
age son to a prescription drug overdose—but yet this distribution re- 
mains within a range of possibilities set by the situations of the drug 
war, a shared condition that once recognized is obvious in its sharedness. 
There is no doubt that the sharedness of the drug war manifests differ- 
ently, for example, in Vancouver than it does in New York City, and in 
these differently than in Copenhagen or Denpasar or Moscow or Am- 
sterdam. But in each of these places and more, anti-drug war activists 
speak with certainty of a globally diffused phenomenon named the war 
on drugs that they are all equally caught up in. 

At conferences such as this, or even in the everyday political activ- 
ity of local anti-drug war activists, where advocating for such things as 
policy change or establishing safe consumption rooms or any number 
of other necessary anti-drug war work is being done, it would be easy 
to miss that underlying all of this is an ethical demand for justice. This 
is precisely what Ethan Nadelmann, the executive director of the Drug 
Policy Alliance and likely the most visible spokesperson for the anti- 
drug war movement, tried to convey to the audience that day in the 
auditorium. For example, in the closing of his speech Nadelmann told 
the audience: “This is a long-term struggle for freedom; for freedom, for 
freedom and liberty. Yes, it’s a passion for justice and science and health, 
but it is for freedom and for liberty [an audience member shouts out 
“Yeah!’]. Any one of us fighting against racism, fighting for more action 
for drug treatment, fighting for harm reduction, if you don't say those 
words ‘freedom’ and ‘liberty, and that’s what this struggle is about every 
day, then you are selling short the values that we struggle for ... the fight 
for ending the war on drugs.” 

In the previous chapter I explored the link between thinking and 
freedom. In this chapter, I expand on this by showing that sociopoliti- 
cally thinking and freedom manifest as justice. I do this by consider- 
ing justice relationally. Doing so is important because—as I argue—the 
contemporary condition is characterized by complex fragmentation and 
incoherence. And yet, increasingly this complexity is elided by a techno- 
data-centric worldview that attempts to render everything—including 
justice—predictable and calculable, in a word, algorithmic. A new and 
relational conception of justice is necessary to counter this tendency. To 
consider justice relationally, I will begin by exploring the assemblic na- 
ture of moralities and ethics, and then turn to how justice can be con- 
sidered in terms of the relational struggle to attune to these situated 
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assemblages. Finally, I return to the anti-drug war movement to show 
how their very organization, as well as two of their primary concerns— 
policing and incarceration—can help us consider more specifically the 
necessity of thinking justice relationally. 


Moral and Ethical Assemblages 


Perhaps more than any other moral philosopher, Alasdair MacIntyre has 
influenced the trajectory of the anthropology of ethics.” This is not sur- 
prising considering that MacIntyre has been significantly influential in 
revitalizing the virtue ethics tradition, and many anthropologists have 
found this tradition helpful for addressing such anthropological con- 
cerns as embodiment, narrative, and social practice. Though these are 
certainly important for my own thinking, what I find most compelling 
about MacIntyre’s work is his theoretical articulation of the fragmented 
and incoherent nature of ethics and justice in the contemporary condi- 
tion.’ Put simply, and not unlike the claims of post-truth, MacIntyre ar- 
gues that there is no longer one coherent moral tradition upon which all 
(or most) people are compelled to engage in matters of ethical concern, 
dilemma, or crisis. 

MaclIntyre’s diagnosis of modernity as a condition that lacks such a 
moral tradition for practical reasoning and claims of justice seems obvi- 
ously correct. His course of treatment—as it were—for the revitalization 
of tradition as the basis for rational moral enquiry and debate is less 
obviously so. Perhaps one of the reasons for this is the slippage that is 
palpable in many of MacIntyre’s books between the reasoning and de- 
bates of philosophers and that which occurs in everyday social life. If one 
focuses solely upon the former, it is difficult to find disagreement with 
MacIntyre. If, however, one is concerned with the question of how it is 
between us in everyday social lives, then one may be compelled to ask 
when and where was this life ever fully and completely shaped by one 
moral tradition? 

Here is how MacIntyre characterizes contemporary late liberal per- 
sons in their everyday moral lives: “they tend to live betwixt and between, 
accepting usually unquestioningly the assumptions of the dominant 
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liberal individualist forms of public life, but drawing in different areas 
of their lives upon a variety of tradition-generated resources of thought 
and action, transmitted from a variety of familial, religious, educational, 
and other social and cultural sources.”* I entirely agree—but with the 
caveat that this more or less accurately describes the moral experience 
of most persons at most times and places, minus, of course, the liberal 
individualist clause.* Most ordinary people have always had to negoti- 
ate the incoherencies and inconsistencies of everyday moral life, and 
their “success” in doing so goes a long way in answering the question 
of how it is between us.° That this negotiation, and these incoherencies 
and inconsistencies, are more obvious amid contemporary modernity 
than they might have been in the past or in contemporary smaller-scale 
societies, does not entail that they did not or do not exist in the latter 
two.’ Rather, it may simply be the case that the global, social, and moral 
complexity of the contemporary condition makes it all but impossible 
to avoid. 

Increasingly, ethnographic studies are emphasizing this complexity 
and the various ethical practices necessary for navigating it. Thus, for 
example, Sylvia Tidey has shown how Indonesian civil servants strug- 
gle to negotiate incoherencies and inconsistencies between local and 
familial obligations of care, international anti-corruption good govern- 
ance regulations, and national attempts to adhere to the latter while ac- 
knowledging the import of the former.’ As Merav Shohet has put it in 
her study of the moral life of Vietnamese families, the fact that what 
she calls moral lines are never clear-cut “underscore[s] aporia as an ex- 
istential condition.” Although many of the ethnographies that have 
recently emphasized this have focused on social or historical moments 
of breakdown, Shohet nevertheless emphasizes that aporia remains an 
existential condition “when life is at its most ordinary that drama and 
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inconsistency characterize it.”™ Social and moral life just is characterized 
by incoherencies and inconsistencies. 

This is so because in contrast to the internal coherence, consistency, 
and totality of a tradition, social worlds are best characterized in terms 
of a moral assemblage or constellation of incommensurable and often- 
times incompatible moral discourses and the diverse ethical practices 
that emerge from them. This moral fact, as it were, clearly emerged in 
my ethnographic research in post-Soviet Russia on morality and truth, 
which I briefly discussed in the previous chapter and which has been a 
clarifying theoretical-analytic in all my subsequent research. As such, 
I have elsewhere outlined a framework for thinking and articulating 
moral assemblages as a way for understanding the moral complexity of 
everyday social life.” Therefore, here I will only briefly summarize this 
concept. 

The concept of moral assemblage helps us conceptualize what eth- 
nographic analysis has made clear—that local and situated instances of 
ethical dilemma are often fraught with multiple conflicting and some- 
times incommensurable moral motivations and possibilities." Thus, for 
example, morality is frequently encountered in social worlds as various 
aspects of what I call: 1) institutional morality—for example, Catholic 
moral theology or international human rights doctrines; 2) public dis- 
courses of morality—for example, philosophical traditions such as Mac- 
Intyre hopes to revitalize or familial teachings or moral exemplars from 
literature; and 3) embodied morality—that unique dispositional way of 
being-with-others that each of us acquire over the course of our particu- 
lar existential relational trajectory, and which I discussed in much detail 
in the two preceding chapters. 

Therefore, what might come to count as morality within any situation 
is only constructed as a total and unified conception after the fact. For in 
the ongoing flow of the social world, that is, in the everyday intertwin- 
ing of institutions, discourses, and persons, one only encounters various 
aspects of this moral assemblage. Put another way: no situation is prede- 
fined by one totalizing moral discursive tradition, and very few, if any, 
situations ever come to be defined by such after the fact. Rather, within 
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any given situation a unique localized moral assemblage emerges that is 
constituted by these various aspects. 

Ethics, as I have been trying to articulate so far throughout this book, 
is a matter of ongoing attunement to these ever-emerging—and there- 
fore, ever-shifting—situated moral assemblages. As if this were not dif- 
ficult enough, a moral assemblage becomes even more complex when a 
second, and then a third person, each with their own unique embodied 
moralities, arrives. For the arrival of the second and the third with their 
unique embodied moralities alters the situated moral assemblage yet 
again, creating the demand for attunement once more. Upon their ar- 
rival, then, we move from an ethical situation to one of justice. 

MacIntyre invokes Heraclitus’s claim that justice is conflict to make 
the point that the “history of any society is thus in key part the history 
of an extended conflict or set of conflicts.” For MacIntyre, a tradi- 
tion is an extended argument over time and is therefore characterized 
by internal conflict. Similarly, for MacIntyre the history of society is to 
a great extent a history of conflicting traditions. Again, this emphasis on 
the internal conflict of tradition and society is difficult to contest if one 
focuses solely upon such things as, for example, the history of philosophy 
or Christian theology, as MacIntyre mostly does. But in the everyday life 
of ordinary persons, the conflict of justice plays out along the differenti- 
ated and differentiating interstices of situated moral assemblages. If this 
is so, how then can justice be achieved? Is justice even possible? 


Justice? 


Today, justice is often considered in terms of fairness and distribution, in 
Rawlsian terms or otherwise. It is important to note, however, that jus- 
tice as fairness and distribution is founded upon underlying assumptions 
of calculation and instrumentarianism. Justice, in this sense, gestures to- 
ward an algorithmic or recipe-like implementation. In contrast, Hera- 
clitus’s claim that justice is conflict—the claim that MacIntyre adopts— 
offers an alternative notion of justice as one of constant struggle. As 
struggle, justice is never realized but is always to come in the Derridean 
sense. That is, the struggle for justice—even in its “successes”—creates 
new opportunities for injustice, yet another conflict, and thus defers the 
very possibility of ever reaching the fulfillment and end of justice. The 
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very moment justice is “achieved,” it slips away. In other words, the very 
struggle for justice entails the impossibility of justice. And yet, once the 
demand for justice is heard, one cannot avoid it. Some respond by ig- 
noring the demand. But others become motivated and act for justice. 
Sometimes, perhaps, they even achieve justice momentarily but then it 
slips away with the sound of yet another demand that cannot be ignored. 
This is the frustration of justice: the demand for justice entails the im- 
possibility of justice. 

And yet, we respond; we must. Importantly, our response is not one 
of calculation, and neither is it one that follows a preestablished rule, 
principle, criteria, or grammar. To do so would be to confuse, as Derrida 
has pointed out, justice with law.” Rather, our response is one of attune- 
ment. In his essay-long interpretive-translation of Anaximander’s frag- 
ment on justice, Heidegger at one point translates part of the fragment 
as “beings which linger awhile let belong, one to the other: consideration 
with regard to one another.”"* This is, one way of describing the attune- 
ment of justice that I am here trying to articulate. That Heidegger here 
intends by “beings” both human and nonhuman” is something to which 
I will return in the final chapter. For now, however, note that in his criti- 
cal response to the essay, Derrida takes Heidegger to task for thinking 
diké—the ancient Greek word often, and questionably so, translated as 
justice—as gathering, jointure, and the same.'® Derrida, instead, wants 
to emphasize that the demand for justice arises precisely in the disjoin- 
ture. Justice must always remain out of joint, incalculable, and without 
the endpoint of totalization. 

Derrida’s reading of Heidegger on this point, however, may not be 
quite right. For Heidegger is articulating a temporary gathering that 
emerges out of and then withdraws again into disjointure. Thus, on my 
reading, Heidegger and Derrida are both attempting to articulate a no- 
tion of justice that matches well with my contention that, at the very 
least, justice is what we call the situated and temporary attempt to attune 
to the disparity and difference of contemporary and complex sociality 
in the form of moral assemblages. To respond to the demand for jus- 
tice—to attune—is to “linger awhile” with others—that is, temporarily 
so—precisely because attunement is not a fusion into the same. Rather, 
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justice as attunement lets be(long) and allows one to linger awhile to 
consider the other as Other. 

When we read Heidegger’s interpretive-translation as such—and 
here it is again as a reminder: “beings which linger awhile let belong, one 
to the other: consideration with regard to one another”’—we can see that 
justice need not be thought in terms of retribution or as a finalized order 
of totalized sameness (as other translations of Anaximander’s fragment 
have been rendered, perhaps most famously by Nietzsche). But rather, 
justice could also be thought as a temporary attempt to be there situ- 
ationally with others while also letting those others be. Such letting-be, 
it is important to note, does not entail dismissal, exclusion, contention, 
or violence, but rather consideration and care. The justice of letting-be 
is precisely what allows “us” to emerge while maintaining all our differ- 
ences, rather than these differences being subsumed through exclusion 
and violence into a state of sharedness as sameness. 

Such a notion of justice as attunement, then, is an offer of the gift 
of understanding. That is, understanding as I described it in the previ- 
ous chapter, as a standing amidst the enigmatic differences of others 
and not as a grasping for sharedness as sameness. In this sense, we 
can think of justice in terms of attuning to—without eradicating—the 
constellation of differences that constitute our contemporary condi- 
tion. And the demand for such a justice is perhaps most clearly ex- 
perienced when we become caught up in the complexity of a situated 
moral assemblage. 


Responding to the Demand for Justice—The Anti-Drug War 


Movement 


Contemporary discourses tend to consider justice in terms of some 
standing in relation to a societal order or a law. Here again, though, we 
can invoke Derrida and his distinction between justice and law. Justice 
is distinct from law in that it is “the impulse, the drive, or the movement 
to improve the law, that is, to deconstruct the law.” Indeed, Derrida 
famously claimed that “deconstruction is a call for justice,” precisely be- 
cause it is justice that motivates the critical hermeneutic deconstruction 
of law that is a necessary “condition of historicity, revolution, morals, 
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ethics, and progress.”” In this sense, then, justice cannot be the calcula- 
tive and algorithmic implementation of law. Rather, justice is the very 
condition for a critical response to an order of law that demands change 
because the latter is itself out of order, unattuned, or disjointed to the 
situation at hand. It is precisely such a notion of justice, I contend, that 
is taken up by many social movements today. 

This is reminiscent of Sartre’s articulation of justice as situation- 
ally adapting to the most marginalized—or as he put it, “the least 
favoured””‘—and the complexity, ambiguity, and incompatible claims 
such an approach necessarily entails. Similarly, Iris Marion Young ar- 
gues that our “conception of justice should begin with the concepts of 
domination and oppression.” Such a conception of justice acknowl- 
edges that the contemporary condition is socially constituted by both 
a constellation of differences between social groups and individuals, as 
well as the array of moral discourses, values, and concerns that is best 
understood in terms of a moral assemblage. Too often, however, the con- 
sequence of living in a contemporary condition of such constellations of 
difference and moral assemblages is that some groups and individuals are 
excluded, left out, dominated, and oppressed. Put another way, some are 
not counted as “us.” The demand to address this exclusion, domination, 
and oppression is the demand for justice. Note, however, that the eradi- 
cation of difference, or what could also be called assimilation, should nor 
be the aim of justice. Rather, justice ought to give way to “social relations 
of difference without exclusion,” of which, Young contends, city life—in 
its ideal form—offers us an example.” 

In this sense, the most contemporary of social movements today is 
what I call the anti-drug war movement, with which I have done ex- 
tensive ethnographic fieldwork. What do I mean by saying that it is the 
most contemporary? Certainly, this movement is an exemplar of a justice 
movement of the sort Young likely would have endorsed: a movement 
that seeks to overcome domination and oppression by creating “social 
relations of difference without exclusion.” But its contemporaneity goes 
well beyond this. For, if the contemporary condition—as noted at the 
end of the previous section—is characterized by an increasingly com- 
plex constellation of differences and moral assemblages, then, as I argued 
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in A War on People, social movements of the twenty-first century must 
organize in a manner that reflects this assemblic complexity. As the po- 
litical theorist William Connolly argues, any social movement adequate 
to the contemporary condition must be constituted as what he calls a 
“radical, pluralist assemblage.” As he goes on to describe it, such a social 
movement would be anchored 


entirely in no single class, gender, ethnic group, creed, or generation, 
the formation of such a vital pluralist assemblage involves moving 
back and forth between the micropolitics of media life and local 
involvements, the internal ventilation of the faith constituencies to 
which we belong, the confrontation of corporate leaders, active in- 
vestments in electoral politics, and participation in cross-state citizen 
movements.” 


To which I would add, an adequate reflection of the moral assemblage 
that has emerged around the situation being addressed, in my case here, 
the war on drugs. 

The anti-drug war movement is precisely such a pluralist assemblage 
of diverse, and sometimes seemingly contradictory, groups and organiza- 
tions that have created a counter-hegemonic alternative to what I have 
described as the global condition of war as governance.” For example, 
the global anti-drug war movement consists of, among others, unions 
of active drug users (primarily users of heroin and crack cocaine, but 
also groups of marijuana users) and their most immediate allies such 
as drug policy organizations, harm reduction advocates, and housing 
reform organizations. Importantly, though, this global movement also 
consists of such unexpected participants as organizations of law enforce- 
ment against the drug war, right-wing libertarians, and the parents of 
those who have died drug war deaths. Many of these unions, groups, and 
organizations have become globally networked, regularly meet to share 
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ideas and experiences, and have come to agree on a long-term strategy 
for ending the war on drugs. 

To say that the anti-drug war movement is globally networked is 
not hyperbole. For these unions, groups, and organizations that con- 
stitute the movement exist in nearly every country. Yet, because each of 
these unions, groups, and organizations are characterized by their own 
singular localized moral assemblage—constituted by diverse aspects of 
localized institutional, public discursive, and embodied moralities—they 
bring these to the global movement, which then reconstitutes them as 
yet another moral assemblage of the diverse participants. 

The assemblic nature of the anti-drug war movement is necessary 
because the war on drugs itself is best considered as a widely diffused 
and complex assemblage. Having roots in the nineteenth century and 
gradually emerging throughout the twentieth, the war on drugs was offi- 
cially “declared” in 1971 by Richard Nixon and only became a full-blown 
global war in the 1980s, when it became militarized and intertwined 
with the Cold War through initiatives of the Reagan and George H. W. 
Bush administrations. Today what is named the war on drugs is respon- 
sible for hundreds of thousands of deaths a year globally, and the social 
and political “death” or exclusion of many more.” 

Importantly, the war on drugs must be understood as more than sim- 
ply drug laws and policy. For today it has become so widely diffused and 
complexly intertwined with much of everyday life, that in one way or 
another it affects nearly everyone. Thus, whether by means of military 
interventions, policing and incarceration strategies, international and 
national surveillance, and the overblown budgets to pay for them—or by 
means of biopolitical therapeutics, national and international legislation, 
and the normalization of labor regimes and discipline—or by means of 
the recursive affects and (re)creation of inequalities of race, ethnicity, 
gender, and class, all of which and more constitute aspects of the war on 
drugs—this is a war that potentially affects every human on the planet. 
This is why when I write that the anti-drug war movement is perhaps the 
most contemporary of all social movements, I mean this not only in its 
organizational sense but, above all, in its wide-reaching consequences. In 
a very real way, our social futures depend upon this movement’s success. 

Despite the global reach of this political movement, much of their 
activity is done at the local or regional levels, addressing what I call the 
localized situations of the more widely diffused complexity of the war on 
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drugs. Still, because these localized situations are manifestations of the 
globally diffused complexity of the war on drugs, these political agonists 
find themselves in a shared condition of war that is more or less the same 
no matter where it manifests. As a result, although tactics and strategies 
differ to some extent according to the differences of the situated manifes- 
tations—policing and incarceration in the United States are much more 
oppressive and violent than, for example, in Denmark or Canada—overall 
the global anti-drug war movement has been able to construct a coherent 
long-term strategy because they have been able to recognize that they are 
all, in fact, caught up in shared conditions despite the local differences. 

Each of these groups brings to the movement their own unique con- 
stellation of moral discourses and motivations that inform their ethical 
and political activity, the combination of which constitute the moral as- 
semblage of the anti-drug war movement. In over a decade’s time of 
research, I regularly heard invocations of such diverse moral discourses 
and motivations as: libertarian and, not dissimilarly, anarchist concep- 
tions of freedom; demands for dignity that have their foundation in ei- 
ther various theological traditions or the human rights tradition or a 
combination thereof; claims of rights that have their reference point as 
either the human rights tradition or nation-state-based civil, social, or 
political rights as enshrined in constitutions or laws; and, petitions for 
care based in public health or biomedical or psychosocial therapeutics 
but always with the underlying assumption that care, above all, is what 
we are obliged to offer other human beings. 

The anti-drug war movement, then, is a pluralist assemblage that— 
in addition to being a successful social movement—must negotiate this 
constellation of diverse and at times contradictory moral discourses and 
motivations to allow a “common’ sense to emerge within the movement. 
This negotiation is often done by those in the movement by means of 
what Shohet calls sideshadowing, a narrative tactic for entertaining a 
multiplicity of moral “perspectives, possibilities, and temporalities.””* In- 
deed, as Shohet goes on to explain, sideshadowing is precisely a narrative 
tactic for navigating the oftentimes contradictory and incommensurate 
nature of moral assemblages.” Thus, the movement’s success is above all 
incumbent upon the realization of this “common” sense—even if only 
temporarily but regularly realized—for without it, no collective ethical 
or political activity is possible. 
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I have written extensively about the anti-drug war movement else- 
where, so I do not want to rehearse it here any further. For our purposes, 
I simply hope to point out that it is an example of how social movements 
in the twenty-first century must organize and act in order to have suc- 
cess. It seems that gradually this is the case as, for example, Black Lives 
Matter or the climate change movement are increasingly taking on this 
assemblic nature. For in addition to addressing the obvious issues of the 
war on drugs—drug policy, the spread of infectious disease, punitive po- 
licing, mass incarceration, stigma, housing and labor restrictions related 
to drug use, overdose—the globally-networked anti-drug war movement 
is at the forefront of offering an alternative political and social imaginary 
to our contemporary condition that would benefit everyone. In particu- 
lar, this anti-drug war imaginary and political activity is enacting non- 
normative, open, and relationally inclusive alternatives such as a com- 
munity of whoever arrives; freedom that lets others be to become what 
and who they will; and care as attuned to the singular need of the other. 

The result is a politics of action that has lasting and sustainable out- 
comes. Consequently, this politics of worldbuilding has been able to go 
beyond momentary prefiguration, spectacle, and protest, which has come 
to characterize much left-leaning political activity of the last generation 
or so. Like Havel’s “existential revolution,” this form of politics is build- 
ing new worlds that include not only its infrastructure, values, and social 
and worldly interactive practices, but the onto-ethical grounds for such 
worlds. Indeed, the alternative worlds this movement is helping bring 
about can offer guidance in rethinking some of today’s most basic politi- 
cal and ethical motivations, tactics, and aims. That is, to a rethinking of 
the very idea and practice of justice. 


Algorithmic “Justice” 


Recall that for Derrida justice is not the calculative and algorithmic im- 
plementation of law. Rather, justice is the very condition for a critical 
response to an order of law that demands change because the latter is 
itself out of order. As such, justice is the “condition of historicity, revo- 
lution, morals, ethics, and progress” because it motivates a critical her- 
meneutic deconstruction of law that is (or has become) out of order, or 
unattuned to situations.*° It is with this understanding of justice that 
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one of the anti-drug war movement’s central concerns—policing and 
mass incarceration—is best understood as a concern for justice. For since 
the 1980s—and this is especially so in the United States—law in rela- 
tion to drug use has become increasingly calculative and algorithmic. 
This is best understood by considering two aspects of policing and mass 
incarceration—Stop-and-Frisk and mandatory minimums—and their 
most recent incarnations—data-driven predictive policing and recidi- 
vism programs. Indeed, in ways that in retrospect seem obvious, policing 
in the United States has been at the forefront of what today could be 
called our data-centric society and the surveillance and lack of privacy 
this entails, to which I will turn in the next chapter. 

Stop-and-Frisk is a policing policy first implemented in New York 
City under the administration of Mayor Michael Bloomberg. Though 
as of 2013 it has been ruled to be unconstitutional in the United States, 
Stop-and-Frisk and similar police tactics are likely the most “successful” 
of the war on drugs across the globe. Stop-and-Frisk essentially means 
that police officers with so-called reasonable suspicion can stop any indi- 
vidual to question and frisk him. This tactic that initially aimed at getting 
weapons off the streets eventually morphed into a means of controlling 
and watching populations. And no segment of the population in the 
United States is controlled and watched more by this and similar forms 
of surveillance than Black and Brown persons, and primarily young 
men.*! 

In 2012, for example, over 500,000 individuals were stopped and 
frisked in New York City alone, 87 percent of whom were either Black 
or Brown. Perhaps most disturbing about this form of surveillance is that 
89 percent of these stops turned up nothing. Yet, the highest number 
of those arrested (over 5000) were arrested for possessing personal-use 
quantities of marijuana, which under New York City law is not an of- 
fence unless the marijuana is shown in public, which it is when a police 
officer asks you to empty your pockets. Overwhelmingly those stopped, 
frisked, and arrested are young Black and Brown men, and this tactic is 
predominantly carried out in the neighborhoods where these men live.” 
The result is that this very real possibility of Stop-and-Frisk that many 
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Black and Brown men must live with every day in New York and else- 
where, has left many feeling that their neighborhood, their street, and 
even their own front stoop is no longer a place where they can dwell.** 
Consider, for example, the experience of Terrance. During my ethno- 
graphic research in New York, I came to know Terrance quite well. As a 
fifty-year-old Black man from the Bronx, a former crack user who has 
been incarcerated twice, and now a leader of VOCAL—likely the most 
important anti-drug war organization in the country—Terrance had a 
lot to say about his experiences with police. For example, once he told 
me: Stop-and-Frisk tactics make him feel as if “I’m trespassing in my 
own neighborhood.” He continued with a description of his experience 


with Stop-and-Frisk: 


If I’m coming out of my building, like I been many times, and stopped 
and frisked because I’m a person of color and I don't have my sneak- 
ers tied or Im wearing, you know, or I have clothes on that are related 
to gangsters or whatever, which are the clothings that a lot of people 
in the neighborhood wear, you know, and I’m going to work and I’m 
still being stopped. And I got my bag and everything, my ID is out, 
you know, come on. Youre not giving me no freedom to walk in my 
own neighborhood, but if I was in another neighborhood, another 
color, you wouldn't be stopping me. So why am I, at this point right 
here, being profiled? 


Terrance’s experience and the question it poses for him discloses a cen- 
tral aspect of the Stop-and-Frisk policy—it is an attempt to implement 
algorithmic “justice.” 

In contrast to justice as attunement that I have been trying to de- 
scribe so far in this chapter, the contemporary condition is perhaps best 
characterized as only offering what I will call, in quotes, “justice,” which 
is the imposition of law or policy without thought in relation to situa- 
tions. Here it is important to introduce the concept of the algorithm: “an 
algorithm is a recipe, an instruction set, a sequence of tasks to achieve a 
particular calculation or result.”** In this sense, “justice” is already semi- 
algorithmic in that the absence of thought in relation to situations al- 
ready entails the imposition of law or policy as a consequence of some 
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prejudice—some prejudgment—of how or upon whom such law or 
policy ought to be imposed. Thus, when Stop-and-Frisk policy results in 
the stopping, frisking, and questioning of over 400,000 Black and Brown 
(mostly) young men in one year in one city, it seems rather clear that 
justice is not being done but “justice” most certainly is. 

Although Stop-and-Frisk is clearly a matter of “justice,” it is not yet 
the full realization of algorithmic “justice.” For although Stop-and-Frisk 
policy was and remains one founded upon systemic racism, there always 
remains the possibility that in any situation the implementation of the 
policy will not be carried out by a particular police officer. The exist- 
ence of this possibility—no matter how slight it may be—indicates the 
nonexistence of the fully functional algorithm. For the fully functional 
algorithm entails that there remains no possibility of possibility. Put an- 
other way, the fully functional algorithm eliminates any possibility of 
thought whatsoever. Without thought there can be neither judgment 
nor possibility. Understood as such, justice implemented algorithmically 
is an impossibility. Algorithmic “justice,” on the other hand, is increas- 
ingly the norm. 

Consider the increasing use by local police departments of predictive 
policing programs. Utilizing historical crime data, these predictive polic- 
ing programs calculate—and continuously recalculate—where the next 
crime is likely to occur. Such programs are extremely helpful to local 
police departments, and especially those of small cities that increasingly 
face budget concerns. Using these predictive policing programs, depart- 
ments can now deploy officers at certain times and in particular locations 
oftentimes the size of just a couple of football fields. The consequence— 
at least in some cases—is a significant drop in some crimes.” 

Importantly, predictive policing programs utilize historical crime data 
to predict time and location of future crimes. Note, however, that this 
data is often the result of policing policy and tactics that for over a gen- 
eration (if not longer) have focused primarily on lower-income neigh- 
borhoods, and especially those of persons of color. Furthermore, because 
of these policies and tactics, the data is overwhelmingly constituted by 
rather low-level crimes such as possession of personal-use amounts of 
drugs or unlicensed street vending. Consequently, the predictions these 
programs make will focus future policing on poor people, often Black 
and Brown, committing mostly low-level crimes. 
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For example, for decades Stop-and-Frisk and similar policies were 
largely carried out in neighborhoods of Black and Brown working-class 
people. Although this surveillance and harassment rarely turned up any- 
thing illegal, occasionally it did, and this would become part of the his- 
torical crime data. What was normally discovered in such encounters 
was rather petty—personal-use amounts of marijuana, underage drink- 
ing, occasionally an unregistered gun—as well as relatively low-level 
crimes discovered simply because the police were already there—un- 
licensed street vending, car break-ins, loitering. The fact that many of 
these crimes also happen in more affluent and predominantly White 
neighborhoods—as well as other kinds of crimes like tax evasion or in- 
sider trading—never becomes part of the historical crime data because 
the police are not policing these neighborhoods. 

It is precisely this already biased crime data that is the foundation 
for predictive policing programs, which lead to more policing of already 
overpoliced neighborhoods, which results in the accumulation of more 
data that says that crime is done in these neighborhoods, and the feed- 
back simply reinforces the future prediction.” Predictive policing pro- 
grams, then, are best understood as the implementation of algorithmic 
“justice.” Such programs eliminate the need of police departments and 
officers to think and make judgments. Rather, they simply need to fol- 
low the algorithmic recipe for fighting crime. Consequently, there is no 
longer any possibility that thought in relation to a situation could occur 
and, thus, that some officer might make the judgment that this here and 
now is not worthy of attention. Because the predictions these algorithms 
provide are simply repetitions of historical data—data, that is, which is 
fundamentally biased and limited—they will result in little more than 
the repetition of past injustices. The difference now is that the algorithm 
offers no possibility for the possibility of acting otherwise. Algorithmic 
“justice,” then, entails the repetition of past injustices without the pos- 
sibility of change. 

Stop-and-Frisk and similar police tactics are likely the most “suc- 
cessful” ones in the war on drugs, and predictive policing programs have 
now made these tactics even more calculative and algorithmic. They are 
responsible not only for a significant amount of the surveillance the drug 
war allows to be placed on neighborhoods and individuals, but also con- 
tribute to the vast increase of incarceration rates in the United States and 
other countries, and particularly for the incarceration of those carrying 
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small, personal use amounts of marijuana. Indeed, the policing and sur- 
veillance techniques of the war on drugs are largely responsible for the 
mass incarceration of nonviolent and low-level drug users around the 
globe, as the global prison population has skyrocketed in the last three 
decades to over 11 million persons.°’ 

But no country incarcerates drug users, and its population in general, 
like the United States, which now has the highest level of incarceration 
on the planet. In fact, the United States has the highest level of incar- 
ceration in modern history approached, but not surpassed, only by the 
Soviet gulag system under Stalin.” The war on drugs and its often ra- 
cialized tactics have fed this mass incarceration, such that, for example, 
in 2020 1.16 million people were arrested on nonviolent drug charges, 
the vast majority of whom were Black and Brown.*’ Indeed, those who 
profit from this carceral political-economics recognize the centrality of 
current drug policy and laws to their corporate success. For example, in a 
2010 report to the United States Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the country’s “largest owner and operator of privatized correctional and 
detention facilities” highlighted changes to current drug law as one of the 
primary risks to its growth and profit.” This recognition and concern is 
not surprising; since 1980 the prison population in the United States has 
increased by 500 percent, and Stop-and-Frisk and other forms of drug 
war surveillance have been key factors in these skyrocketing numbers. 
Thus, for example, in 1980, a total of 41,000 drug offenders were in all 
state and federal prisons and local jails, while in 2023 this total stood at 
353,000.“ 

If Stop-and-Frisk and now increasingly predictive policing programs 
allow for the surveillance and apprehension of populations at extraor- 
dinary rates, then mandatory minimum sentencing has been responsi- 
ble for putting these populations in the prisons once they are swept up. 
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Federal mandatory minimum sentencing has been used in the United 
States since the 1980s and it is overwhelmingly used in cases of non- 
violent, low-level, minor drug offenses.” Typically, a first-time offender 
will receive five or ten years in prison. Some first-time offenders have 
received life in prison.“ Again, it is important to emphasize that these 
offenders are not cartel members or bigtime dangerous dealers—they 
are overwhelmingly ordinary people who got caught with personal use 
amounts of drugs or similar minor offenses. 

Importantly, prosecutors often use these heavy-handed mandatory 
minimums as a way to avoid trial and pressure an accused person to plea 
bargain. Indeed, this is one of the primary ways in which prosecutors 
can “turn” people to “snitch” on others. Given the choice of ten years in 
prison for a minor drug offense or “ratting” someone out in exchange for 
a reduced sentence, many choose the latter option. Too often, this choice 
is taken even by those who are innocent of the crime they are charged 
with. The result is that it is estimated that two to five percent of the US 
prison population is innocent of what they were charged—this is tens of 
thousands of persons.* Perhaps more than any other policing and incar- 
ceration policy, mandatory minimum sentencing is responsible for mass 
incarceration in the United States. And this is so because it is a perfect 
example of algorithmic “justice.” 

As already noted, fully functional algorithmic “justice” is the erasure 
of possibility, the erasure of hope. This is so because its imposition is 
thoughtless in relation to its pertinent situation. Put another way: al- 
gorithmic “justice” forecloses attunement, and without thoughtful at- 
tunement there is neither judgment nor possibility. All of this perfectly 
describes mandatory minimum sentencing. Because the sentencing is 
already prescribed prior to any particular commitment of the crime, the 
situational particularities of the crime are not considered. Was the per- 
son living in poverty, physically abused her entire life, and addicted to 
heroin for ten years? No matter! The sentence is already mandatorily 
prescribed. Did the person unknowingly drive a friend to a minor drug 
deal? No matter! The sentence is already mandatorily prescribed. Did 
one’s son hide a small amount of crack in your house unbeknownst to 
you? No matter! The sentence is already mandatorily prescribed, and you 
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will now spend at least ten years in prison. Judges in these cases are sim- 
ply not allowed to judge. Consequently, the defendants in these cases are 
left hopeless and without possibility. Or, as Supreme Court Justice An- 
thony Kennedy has put it: “In all too many cases, mandatory minimum 
sentences are unjust.”*° 

Increasingly, there is talk of criminal justice reform in the United 
States and mandatory minimum sentencing is often a central aspect of 
it. Certainly, eliminating mandatory minimums would be just. Recall, 
however, that the very moment justice is “achieved” it slips away. One 
responds to the demand for justice by becoming motivated and acting to 
achieve that which is demanded. When achieved, it is so only momen- 
tarily; it then slips away with the call of yet another demand that cannot 
be avoided. This is the frustration of justice: the demand of justice entails 
the impossibility of justice. And so it is with criminal justice reform. 
For even if, someday, mandatory minimum sentencing is eliminated, its 
replacement is likely already in place—recidivism models—which seem 
poised to be even more unjust than mandatory minimums. 

Recidivism models are based on in-depth questionnaires given to 
persons who have been convicted of a crime or are already incarcerated. 
Their responses are the basis for each of them being categorized as high, 
medium, or low risk for recidivism. Though meant to address the issue 
of recidivism, parole, and possible anti-recidivism programs, increasingly 
some states are using these models as a guide for sentencing. As Cathy 
O’Neil rightly and bluntly puts it: this is unjust.*” 

Recidivism models may present themselves as a more just process to 
guide sentencing, but the centrality of personal data to these models— 
and the black box that renders these models opaque to the average per- 
son—entails that increasingly it appears that individuals are sentenced 
not simply for what they did but for who they are. For as unjust as 
mandatory minimum sentencing is, at least in theory it does not matter 
if one is White, Black, poor, rich, or whatever: if you are convicted of the 
crime you do the time. In theory. But with so-called recidivism models, 
the time to be done seems to be based largely on one’s existential tra- 
jectory, that is, who one is. For the models—such as the LSI-R model, 
which is one of the most used—not only ask questions about previous 
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convictions, but also about the “circumstances of [one’s] birth and up- 
bringing, including his or her family, neighborhood, and friends.”” 

As we already know from such policing tactics as Stop-and-Frisk, 
certain neighborhoods—often those predominantly populated by Black 
and Brown persons—are significantly more policed than others. ‘The 
result of this is that if one lives in such a neighborhood, then one is 
much more likely to have had previous encounters with police, and so 
have one’s friends and family. Since these neighborhoods are poorer than 
those that are not policed heavily, it is also more likely that all these 
people at some point would have been or were currently unemployed at 
the time of arrest. Answering positively to questions related to these cir- 
cumstances likely puts one in the “high risk” category (though the black 
box of the models makes it very difficult to know for sure), and thus to 
receive a longer sentence or be denied parole. 

Furthermore, since these neighborhoods are also predominantly 
those of Black and Brown people, the recidivism models do not need to 
ask specifically about race—which is illegal to do anyway—because the 
answer to that question is already historically “baked in” to the answers 
to many of the other questions. As Ruha Benjamin has put it, the black 
box of algorithms is often, in effect, an anti-Black box.” Consequently, 
those who fall into the “high risk” category are much more likely to be 
people of color. And thus, the algorithmic “justice” imposed by recidi- 
vism models seems likely to enact systemic racism even more pernicious- 
ly than mandatory minimums. 

The demand for justice in relation to criminal justice is loud. The 
anti-drug war movement that I discussed in the previous section is re- 
sponding to this demand, as are others. But caution is necessary. ‘The 
promise often made by Big Data is that more data and better algorithms 
will help bring about a better world. This promise, however, is increas- 
ingly exposed as illusion, or perhaps, delusion. And yet, Big Data seems 
unstoppable as its other promises of profit, budget savings, and efficiency 
are all being fulfilled. The bottom line is once again trumping ethics and 
a more just world. Predictive policing programs and recidivism mod- 
els—like many “solutions” offered by Big Data—cloak themselves in 
ethics and justice but are better understood in terms of budgetary bot- 
tom lines and efficiency, often with systemic racism baked in. And while 
they may save states and taxpayers some money, they are enacting a form 
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of algorithmic “justice” that is potentially far more pernicious than any 
injustice we have yet to know. This is so because the algorithmic “justice” 
offered by Big Data only offers the infinite repetition of past injustice. 
Consequently, such algorithmic “justice” will remain forever thoughtless, 
eradicating all possibility for judgment, and thus closing any opening to 
an otherwise. As such, the algorithmic “justice” of Big Data will leave 
us with unjust worlds shaped by the unstoppable cold consequence of 
calculative repetition.’ 


Some Final Words 


I have been considering justice relationally. Beginning with the demand 
for justice made by the global anti-drug war movement, I showed that 
understanding the contemporary condition in terms of moral and ethi- 
cal assemblages helps us see the necessity of assemblic social movements 
today, and that the thoughtlessness of algorithmic “justice” will increas- 
ingly be one of their primary concerns. In doing so, I showed that the 
response to the demand for justice is best considered in terms of attune- 
ment. Our response to this demand—our acting justly—must be, I have 
argued, attuning to—without eradicating—the constellation of differ- 
ences that constitute the contemporary condition. Once the third arrives 
and we have moved beyond ethics to the political, then any justice that 
does not ultimately descend into the thoughtlessness of an algorithm 
can be nothing other than the constant struggle to keep attuning. There 
may be temporary moments of lingering together in consideration and 
care but one thing that history tells us is certain, a new demand for jus- 
tice will soon arrive. When it does, we must, once again, respond. 
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CHAPTER 4 


What is Data (Ethics)? 


The previous chapter made clear that we have now entered what the 
bioethicist Paul Scherz calls the age of algorithmic governance.' With 
this new form of governance, ethics has become a concern. There are 
good reasons for this. For example, worries about data privacy or data- 
driven surveillance, or the increased intertwining of the data industry 
with the finance industry or the so-called defense industry. The fact that 
data-extracting and data-driven algorithms increasingly regulate the 
temporal, affective, and intersubjective modalities of everyday life. And 
the sometimes over-the-top, but sometimes legitimate, concerns of how 
artificial intelligence may change the very definition of the human, as 
well as life itself. Indeed, all of this makes the increasing dominance of 
data-centric technologies in everyday life both an ethical and existential 
concern. There are good reasons, then, for why we are experiencing an 
ethical demand made by the data-centric situation in which we now find 
ourselves. 

What is too often missing from this demand, however, is the very 
question of the ethics appropriate to data. This is so, because we have 
neglected to ask the even more fundamental question: what is data? For 
it is precisely our response to this more fundamental question that leads 
us to our ethical starting point. This is so because any ethics begins with 
ontological assumptions about what loosely can be called the “subject,” 
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“object,” and “processes” of ethics. And the question of data is fundamen- 
tally an ontological question. Therefore, if we are to ask the question of 
data ethics, we must begin by questioning the ontology of data. 

This chapter unfolds as a query. First, I ask how data is conceived by 
what I call the data-centric industry and its practitioners, and sketch 
one version of the so-called ethical response to this conception of data, 
that is, the call for the right to data privacy. What I hope to show is 
that the so-called ethical response of privacy is not ethics but rather 
economics masquerading as ethics. This is so in large part because of the 
ontological assumptions of the data-centric industry, assumptions which 
are too often shared by those who critique it. As a response to this, I ask 
how shifting the way in which we conceive of data might allow for an 
appropriate (and actual) ethical response. Invoking the Latin origin of 
data—datum: something given as gift—I draw from Jean-Luc Marion's 
phenomenology of the given to continue my articulation of relational 
ethics as one well suited for addressing many of our contemporary ethi- 
cal problems. Indeed, as I have been arguing so far in this book, relational 
ethics is not only more appropriate to these contemporary challenges, 
but more appropriate to the very idea of ethics as such. That is, to ethics 
as an ongoing process of relational attunement, the political manifesta- 
tion of which is justice. 


Data as Information-Fact 


What is data? A recent introductory text to data science defines data as 
a “piece of information” or as “an abstraction (or measurement) from a 
real-world entity (person, object, or event).”” This concise definition is re- 
vealing. It tells us much about the basic assumptions of the data-centric 
worldview. First, as pieces of information, data are facts about something 
or someone collected by various means of investigation. Second, these 
information-facts, as I will call them, are not to be confused with those 
things or persons as they are in the “real world” but are, instead, abstrac- 
tions or measurements. As the authors of this text put it: 


Data are generated through a process of abstraction, so any data are 
the result of human decisions and choices. For every abstraction, 
somebody (or some set of people) will have made choices with regard 
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to what to abstract from and what categories or measurements to 
use in the abstracted representation. The implication is that data are 
never an objective description of the world. They are instead always 
partial and biased.’ 


In other words, data as information-facts are interpretations. 

Despite the recognition of this, it seems clear that the data-centric 
worldview elides this crucial aspect of what data is, and instead considers 
these information-facts as representative of—or a mirror of—the real- 
world entities from which they were abstracted. Indeed, the very notion 
of “real-world entities” carries with it a strong sense that these entities 
exist objectively—out there—in the real world; and although we may 
not be capable of coming to know them in their objective realness, if our 
methods are good enough, then our representations will be as good as 
objective knowledge. 

As the authors go on to say, “the data we use for data science are not 
a perfect representation of the real-world entities and processes we are 
trying to understand, but if we are careful in how we design and gather 
the data that we use, then the results of our analysis will provide useful 
insights into our real-world problems.”* Data may be interpretation, 
the thinking seems to go, but with the proper design and methods our 
interpretations can legitimately be considered to be (glossed as “useful in- 
sights”) objective facts in the “real world.” I suggest it is this key move of 
the considered to be that collapses the distinction between objectivity and 
interpretation that is too often forgotten in data-centric practices. 

Thus, we can make a claim starting from which we will continue our 
argument in the rest of this chapter: for most data-centric corporations, 
institutions, and practitioners—or what I call the data-centric indus- 
try—data are considered as observable, extractable, categorizable, and 
indexable facts in the world. These objective facts are conceived as out 
there, sitting dormant, filled with potential, ready to release their hid- 
den value once properly collected and instrumentalized. Indeed, the very 
terms used in the data-centric industry to describe its own processes are 
indicative of this conception of data. Like coal and oil, data is yet another 
“raw material” to be (data-) mined, extracted, rendered (analyzed), and 


sold. 
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For a long time, global capitalism has considered raw material and 
natural resources as a part of nature, over which humans claim power and 
right to dominate and manipulate toward their own ends. Data as raw 
material is conceived similarly but with the caveat that it transcends the 
nature/culture dichotomy. As such, data is considered to be everywhere: 
from the atmosphere to a traffic intersection to mortgage lending. Most 
disconcertingly, however, data as raw material is to be discovered in and 
extracted from our phones, homes, cars, bodies, and affective lives, along 
with nearly everything else one could name that is a part of who we are 
and how we live our everyday lives. Put another way, human experience 
has become the primary raw material for the data-centric industries. We 
and our lives have become to the data-centric industry little more than 
what a coalfield is to the mining industry: a source to be mined. Just as 
the forests, mountains, and rivers have for a very long time been on- 
tologically rendered as standing reserve,’ in place for little more than 
human use, today everything—and most especially human experience 
itself—has been ontologically rendered standing reserve in place for the 
profit of a few. Recall that according to the authors of the introductory 
data science text I quoted from above, not only do well-designed data 
practices result in insights into the real world, but useful insights. The 
contemporary ontological condition, then, may best be articulated in the 
following manner: to be is to be of useful-value. Note that by useful-val- 
ue I intend at one and the same time to gesture toward the use-value of 
Marxian economics and to indicate the way data is always available for 
multiple potential uses: useful, that is, as always already full of potential 
but as of yet unknown uses. 

This extraction imperative is now central to what Shoshana Zuboff 
calls surveillance capitalism. This new form of capitalism—the ground 
for which was laid by neoliberal policies of deregulation—Zuboff de- 
fines as the unilateral claim of “human experience as free raw material 
for translation into behavioral data.” She goes on to describe what 
happens next: 


Although some of these data are applied to product or service im- 
provement, the rest are declared as a proprietary behavioral surplus, 
fed into advanced manufacturing processes known as “machine intel- 
ligence,” and fabricated into prediction products that anticipate what 
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you will do now, soon, and later. Finally, these prediction products are 
traded in a new kind of marketplace for behavioral predictions that 
[Zuboff calls] behavioral futures markets. Surveillance capitalists have 
grown immensely wealthy from these trading operations, for many 
companies are eager to lay bets on our future behavior.’ 


Importantly, we are not the customers in this new paradigm of surveil- 
lance capitalism, but rather the products. Or perhaps it is better to say: 
we are both resource and product linked through a disciplinary recursive 
loop whereby our words, actions, and affective lives are mirrored back 
to us in a fabricated manner so as to nudge us to take a particular pre- 
determined action. Every time you are suddenly inundated by online 
advertisements for new mattresses, for example, after recently talking 
with someone about your lower back pain or simply searching online for 
exercises to strengthen and stretch your back, you have just experienced 
surveillance capitalism as both resource and product. The customer, in 
this case, is the advertising agencies and the mattress companies that 
have paid for access to this behavioral data in expectation of profit. These 
profits, however, only come when we—as product—act in a way to bring 
them about, that is, when we purchase the mattress. 

The question, however, is: did we buy the mattress because we wanted 
to or as the result of automated behavior modification recursively enacted 
upon us? Perhaps we will never know. But one thing we know for certain 
is that surveillance capitalism’s modus operandi is to alter our behavior to 
act in ways that result in massive amounts of profit for those who know 
how to do so. As one chief data scientist in Silicon Valley told Zuboff: 
“The goal of everything we do is to change people’s actual behavior at 
scale. We want to figure out the construction of changing a person's be- 
havior, and then we want to change how lots of people are making their 
day-to-day decisions.”* The aim of this, as he went on to tell Zuboff, 
is to come to know “how profitable certain behaviors are for us.” The 
shaping of our actions—indeed, the shaping of who we are—by surveil- 
lance capitalism, Zuboff claims, is a new form of power she calls instru- 
mentarianism. This is a form of power that “knows and shapes human 
behavior toward others’ ends.”’ Whether we call this instrumentarian 
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power, or following Deleuze” call it control, or following Heidegger" 
call it Enframing, the point is that in a data-driven technological world, 
it is increasingly impossible to escape conditions that render the human 
little more than a standing reserve for the manipulation and profit of an 
elite few. 

What we see, then, is that the elision of the interpretive aspect of 
data—what we can call the original elisionary sin of data-centric prac- 
tice—renders data little more than information-facts that are said to ob- 
jectively represent the real world. This, in turn, leads to such data being 
utilized to feed back into and alter these “real-world entities” for profit. 
To be even more precise, there is a double elision done by the data-cen- 
tric industry in that not only does it forget its own interpretive processes, 
but in doing so it covers over the very hermeneutic nature of its primary 
raw material—that is, human experience—rendering this experience as 
behavior.” Consequently, this double elision turns the essential herme- 
neutic nature of human experience into the illusory objectivity of be- 
havior, which far from being “real” is merely a projection of the designs, 
methods, and practices of the data-centric industry. 


The Right to Privacy 


Increasingly, this situation is recognized as problematic, and calls for 
protective measures are being made. The right to data privacy is a grow- 
ing consensus in response to the new ethical imperative to “protect our 
data!” Whether conceived and articulated in more traditional liberal 
terms of individual privacy or in post-liberal terms as, for example, divid- 
ual privacy," the assumption seems to be that only a defense of privacy 
can protect us and our data. It is important to note, however, that several 
assumptions are being made prior to the evocation of privacy as our best 
defense, and these prior assumptions are analogous to those made by 
data-centric corporations, institutions, and practitioners regarding the 
data itself. 
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I suggest there are at least three assumptions that ground the so- 
called right to privacy that can be understood as analogous to those of 
the data-centric industry. These are: 1) Data are information-facts; 2) 
Data is something one already holds in possession prior to its extraction; 
3) If we and the data we possess can be protected from extraction, then 
we can maintain possession of it for our own use, enjoyment, or profit. 
That is, we can benefit from its useful-value. I will consider each of these 
in turn. 


Assumption 1: Data are information-facts. Just as the data-centric indus- 
try considers data as observable, extractable, categorizable, and indexable 
information-facts in the world, so too the right to privacy assumes that 
data are already existing information-facts in the world. Both the data- 
centric industry and right to privacy advocates seem to share a basic defi- 
nition of a fact, which is the quality of being actual, that is, already there 
in existence whether as real or imagined. Just as a chair, a coffee mug, or 
my daydream of lying under a palm tree on a quiet beach are facts in this 
sense, so too data are considered as just this. Indeed, from the perspective 
of both the data-centric industries and right to privacy advocates, these 
facts and data are essentially equated. By means of a well-designed anal- 
ysis of this text (according to the data science textbook quoted above), 
it could be concluded that there is at least one chair and a filled coffee 
mug in the space within which the author currently is, and the author 
is a person who daydreams about beaches. These are “useful insights,” or 
facts and data, about the author and the space he currently occupies that 
could be extracted and sold for profit. 

Furthermore, there is an assumed transparency, literalness, and tran- 
sitive fidelity to these data as information-facts. That is to say, the fact 
is clear and distinct in its existence; its meaning is similarly clear and 
distinct, and thus without ambiguity or interpretation. Therefore, the 
transparency and literalness of the fact will transition without remainder 
or excess, that is, with fidelity, into data. ‘The result: data=information- 
facts. Again, this is an assumption held by both advocates of the right to 
privacy and the data-centric industry. 


Assumption 2: Data is something one already holds in possession prior to 
its extraction. Just as we could say (at least metaphorically) that prior to 
the mining process the coalfield “possesses” the coal, so too advocates 
of the right to privacy assume that we possess our information-facts 
prior to their extraction by the data-centric industry. For many of these 
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advocates, possession is articulated in terms of ownership and, as we 
will see below, in terms of monetary value. Thus, for example, one of the 
better-known positions of data privacy—Alex Pentland’s “New Deal on 
Data’”—is articulated in terms of defining who owns data.'* While Pent- 
land’s argument may be one of the more obvious articulations of this 
assumption, ownership as private property possession is the grounding 
assumption of all right to privacy arguments. 

Thus, for example, the assumption is made that my daydream as an 
information-fact is mine and only mine, and as such I have a right to it. 
What is this right? At the very least it entails the right to daydream at 
all. As a kind of being with the capacity to daydream, it is my right to 
do so. But since anyone could have a daydream, this right must be more 
specific. As such, my right is to this particular daydream, and, most im- 
portantly, what it indicates about my fantasies, my emotions and moods, 
goals and hopes. That is to say, about me as a singular person. 

In other words, my right to privacy regarding this particular daydream 
is founded upon a Lockean conception of my right to the property of my 
own person, property here meaning not just possession but dominion.” 
This particular daydream as indicative of my singular personhood is a 
fact that I possess/own because I possess my very person, and as such, 
I have a right to it. But it is precisely the assumption of the fact of the 
daydream as indicative of my personhood that makes it particularly ap- 
pealing for extraction by the data-centric industry. Thus, the very basis 
for making a rights claim on the daydream is precisely the same basis for 
its extractive value. 


Assumption 3: If we and the information—facts we possess can be protected 
from extraction, then we can maintain possession of them for our own use, 
enjoyment, or profit, that is, for their useful-value. As that which I possess 
and have dominion over, I—and only I—can use my daydream as I see 
fit. For example, I can keep the daydream to myself and enjoy the tem- 
porary respite from writing this essay; or I can share this daydream with 
my spouse and we can fantasize together about fulfilling it someday; or 
I can use it as inspiration for a bad painting that I would make on the 
weekend; or I could use it as motivation to leave behind academia and 
open a bar on a beach such that selling drinks under palm trees will help 
fulfill the hope that I could spend my life under one; or I could simply 
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sell to some data-centric company or practitioner the fact that I had this 
daydream, along with any number of other facts about myself. 

The point being that as my possession, I have the right to do what I 
please with the fact of my daydream. Similarly, once extracted, the data- 
centric industry treats my daydream as an information-fact that it puts 
to use in any way it finds valuable. In both cases, the daydream’s existence 
is rendered little more than useful-value placed in standing-reserve. 

If these three assumptions are accurate, then the right to privacy re- 
sponse to the extraction imperative of the data-centric industries is ul- 
timately the wrong response to the problem I outlined above. For ethics 
properly conceived cannot result in the perpetuation of the status quo, 
even if with a slightly better situation (however better is defined in each 
problematic situation). Rather, ethics—as an ongoing process of living 
together well—must result in a shift of the very world that we inhabit 
together. In the rest of this chapter, I will begin to outline what I con- 
ceive as a properly ethical response to the problem of data surveillance 
and extraction. 


Data as Given 


What is data? In Latin, dara is the plural form of datum, which means 
“something given,” as well as “a present or gift.” How does thinking of 
data in these terms shift the way in which we consider ethics in relation 
to data? To begin with, we immediately discern a modification to the 
relationality of a data-centric situation. Whereas the paradigm outlined 
above begins from the extraction and capture of data as information- 
facts already there in ¢ofo in the world, my proposed modification entails 
data as that which is given—and given not as fact but as gift. Whereas 
the paradigm of data as information-facts to be extracted and captured 
leads to an “ethical” concern focused on protection and defense of this 
data as if it were property over which one had dominion, data as the 
given invokes an ethical demand on the receiver to respond. As such, we 
witness a shift from an ethics of (property) defense to a relational ethics 
of the gift. 

Who is the receiver in this new paradigm of data as the given? In- 
deed, who is the giver? The first and easy reply would be that the giver 
is me, you, and everyone else from whom data is extracted, and thus, the 
receiver would be all those data extractors. But this conflates the data as 
information-fact paradigm with the one we are thinking through here. 
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For we remain within the binary distinction between the one that gives 
that which is possessed and the one that receives and becomes the new 
possessor. This conflation returns us—perhaps a bit more sophisticated- 
ly—to where we began, that is, stuck in an “ethics” of (property) defense. 

To liberate our thought from this paradigm, it will be helpful to con- 
sider a bit more closely that which is given. For only in doing so can we 
leave behind both the very idea of data as information-fact, as well as 
the “ethics” that leaves us stuck in this binary thinking of the situation. 
Phenomenology—and particularly the work of Jean-Luc Marion—will 
be particularly insightful for thinking data as the given, and ultimately, 
for a relational ethics of the gift. 

Building on the work of classical phenomenology that emphasized 
the givenness of phenomena, Marion argues that “what shows itse/f first 
gives itself.”"® In particular, Marion draws heavily from Husserl’s work 
on the phenomenological reduction and modes of givenness, as well as 
Heidegger’s definition of a phenomenon as that which “shows itself in 
itself,” or, as he also put it, as that which gives itself (Es gibt).'’ That is, 
in contrast to a metaphysics of objectivity that assumes that phenomena 
are always already there in foto in the world to be discovered and used 
for some purpose—a metaphysics that grounds data-centric practices— 
phenomenology begins with phenomena that give themselves and do 
so always only in part or as hermeneutical aspects of themselves. ‘This 
is true whether the phenomenon is a rock, a coffee mug, climate, traffic 
patterns, a disease, an emotion, a thought, a Facebook “like,” one’s mar- 
riage status, or, indeed, even one’s “self.” What data-centric practitioners 
call data, then, is what phenomenologists call phenomena, with the im- 
portant caveat that the former cover over the aspectual and hermeneutic 
phenomenality of phenomena by considering them as totalized and ob- 
jectified information-facts. 

All phenomena, by definition, show themselves by giving themselves 
temporarily and partially. Every giving of a phenomenon is simultane- 
ously a withdrawal of that very same phenomenon. The phenomenon, 
therefore, can never be known, understood, extracted, analyzed, coded, 
or used in total. In other words, all phenomena exist in excess of what 
we can experience of them. Consequently, anything that we can claim 
“to know” about a phenomenon is a matter of a situated interpretation 
of that which gives itself in part. What is now commonly referred to as 


16. Marion 2002: 5; italics in original. 
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bias in data-centric practices and technologies is the result of ignoring 
the situated interpretive relationship we necessarily always have with all 
phenomena. 

Importantly, for Marion phenomena give themselves without con- 
dition. That which gives itself as itself does so without the limita- 
tion or imposition of a prior rule, principle, horizon, or subject." It is 
only through a situated interpretive relationship that a phenomenon is 
brought under the order of meaning. Meaning never arises along with 
that which gives itself, but only comes to be by means of how that which 
is already given is acknowledged and recognized. Therefore, it is easy 
to understand that in a contemporary condition characterized by meta- 
physical humanism, all phenomena have come to be understood as ob- 
jective information-facts waiting to be utilized for some purpose. In- 
deed, this contemporary condition says nothing about the phenomena 
themselves other than that they objectively preexist as standing-reserve 
for our use. In contrast, phenomenology begins with the assumption that 
nothing can be said of phenomenality as such other than that it gives 
itself. What can eventually be said, however, concerns the situated inter- 
pretations through which phenomena manifest meaningfully. But when 
these interpretations are rendered as objective information-facts (data) 
by data-practitioners, then this is akin to these very practitioners holding 
a mirror up to themselves and naming the reflected image truth.” 

Does it make sense, then, to ask who are the giver and receiver if 
we understand phenomenality in this way? No. For there is no “who” 
of givenness. The givenness of phenomenality precedes all subjectivity 
and interpretation, and that which gives itself does so to a receiver (or 
what Marion calls the gifted). Consequently, we can say that the “data” 
that might otherwise be considered “mine”—for example, my gender or 
my mood—is given to “me”; it precedes that which can legitimately be 
called my “self” at any given moment. As a first response to the question 
of giver and receiver, then, it could be said that “I” am both receiver and 
giver in that “T both receive, for example, my gender and give it. Such a 
response, however, entails a logic of possessive causality and a difficult- 
to-shake assumption of agentive capacity, such that “I” come to possess 
that which “I” receive, and then have the “right” to give it as “I” please. 


18. Marion 2002: 320. 
19. Marion 2002: 17-18. 
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Here we are back again at an “ethics” of (property) defense, even if the 
binarism of a simple receiver-giver relation is broken. 

When we take seriously phenomenality as that which gives itself 
partially and temporarily prior to any subjectivity, however, “I” can only 
ever be a receiver of that which is given and can never give it in turn. 
As such, ontologically I must be open to the phenomenality of given- 
ness; ethically I must attune to it; and politically I must respond with 
justice. This onto-ethical-political relationality maintains the openness 
of givenness in a mutuality of existence. “I” remain forever a receiver 
of the unfolding of givenness that affects “me,” and it is precisely this 
reception that becomes “me” in every moment. “My” ongoing onto- 
ethical-political response to these affects is indicative of this status as 
receiver. 

When such responsivity, attunement, and justice break down, how- 
ever, the “I” emerges as object. This is precisely what data-centric prac- 
tices do—they break down responsivity, attunement, and justice, thus 
rendering the objectification of the human self. Or to use the language 
of data-practitioners, the relationality of human experience is objecti- 
fied as manipulatable behavior. Thus, the open receptivity that is human 
experience is shut down, closed off, and mined as a source for extractive 
accumulation. 

This is not a matter of data-centric practitioners becoming the re- 
ceivers and we the givers. Rather, this is a matter of the former being 
exploitative takers and the rest of us rendered raw material in the pro- 
cess. The givenness of phenomenality is shut down. ‘The relationality of 
givenness is cut. The attuned-justice of relational ethical-politics is dis- 
figured into an “ethics” of (property) defense, perhaps better understood 
as economics. 


From Economics to Relational Ethics and Justice 


Today, such a pretense of ethics is regularly offered as our best defense 
against surveillance capitalism. Perhaps the most telling example is a 
fairly recent piece of legislation presented in the United States Senate in 
response to the extraction-for-profit modus operandi of the data-centric 
industry. The DASHBOARD Acct introduced in June 2019 by Senators 
Mark R. Warner and Josh Hawley “will require data harvesting compa- 
nies such as social media platforms to tell consumers and financial regu- 
lators exactly what data they are collecting from consumers, and how it 
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is being leveraged by the platform for profit.” The central focus of the 
DASHBOARD Act is the monetary value of data collected. Thus, as it is 
summarized on Senator Warner’s website, the Act will require “commer- 
cial data operators (defined as services with over 100 million monthly 
active users) to disclose types of data collected as well as regularly pro- 
vide their users with an assessment of the value of that data.” Furthermore, 
it will require “commercial data operators to file an annual report on the 
aggregate value of user data they’ve collected, as well as contracts with 
third parties involving data collection.”” 

Although the transparency required by the DASHBOARD Act is 
laudable, its focus on the value and monetary aspect of data is problem- 
atic. As the anthropologist Samuel Lengen has argued in his commen- 
tary on the DASHBOARD Acct, “estimating the value of user data isn’t 
simple” and neither will it solve privacy issues.” This is so because, as 
Lengen rightly puts it, data is extremely difficult to valuate, and privacy 
is no longer a matter of personal data because any particular personal 
data now implicates any number of others’ data. There are two impor- 
tant points here: 1) data has no inherent worth of its own—and indeed, 
despite its monetization may be an-economic; and 2) data is relational— 
that is, all data is intertwined with other persons and things such that 
there is no personal data as such. 

And yet, such an Act (or one like it) is precisely the kind of response 
many call for in their concern for data ethics and policy. Unfortunately, 
the DASHBOARD Act is an economic response masquerading as an 
ethical one. The assumption of the Act is that if the value of one’s data 
is transparent, and one can opt out of having one’s data monetized, then 
this constitutes data ethics. But note, this is just another iteration of the 
ethics-as-property defense that I outlined above. Much as a homeowner 
receives a property valuation estimate each year from their city, so too 
under the Act each person will receive a valuation of their personal data 
and have the choice to “defend” that property by “protecting” it from 
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others using it for their economic gain. To the extent that this could be 
called an ethics at all (and I certainly would not call it that) it is an “eth- 
ics” of the fence or wall as it does little more than create the illusion that 
it is possible to isolate oneself by cutting off relationality. 

But we have come to see that data are the multifarious relational 
manifestations of the givenness of phenomenality. Thus, when we think 
data as the given—that is, when we preserve the phenomenality of the 
given—what is the proper ethics that accompanies this thinking? Re- 
call that data as the given is mot an object already standing there in the 
world waiting to be “given” to (that is, taken by) the first human to come 
along with the means to grasp it. Rather, data as the given gives itself as 
itself as a gift. Consequently, there is a certain kind of privilege bestowed 
upon the receiver, or in Marion's terms, the gifted. To receive the gift 
of phenomenality—whether it manifests as the daydream of laying on 
the beach, the desire and act of “liking” a Facebook post, or even as pain 
in the lower back—to receive any gift of phenomenality indicates the 
privilege of being the kind of being that exists as an open receiver of the 
world. Such a privilege entails an ethical demand. And yet, we must be 
careful not to respond to this demand with an “ethics” that is little more 
than economics well disguised. 

Marcel Mauss famously articulated the gift in terms of the demand 
of a return. That is, the gift entails an obligation to reciprocate. Indeed, 
in an earlier work on gifts, Mauss described his forthcoming essay, The 
Gift, as “a work on ‘the obligation to return presents,” and in the open- 
ing pages of his famous essay he writes that the problem with which he 
will deal is that of what “compels the gift that has been received to be 
obligatorily reciprocated?”” Furthermore, Mauss described this demand 
of reciprocity in the following manner: “This system presupposes (1) the 
obligation to give; (2) the obligation to receive; (3) the obligation to 
repay.”*° 

Although The Gift concludes with some remarks on morality, the 
essay’s overwhelming emphasis and discussion of modes of economic 
exchange make it rather clear that Mauss is not so much describing 
the ethics of the gift as givenness, as he is a total “system” (institution) 
of economic exchange in terms of obligation.” In other words, for 
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Mauss the gift loses its very status as an indication of the phenom- 
enality of givenness, and becomes, in turn, a material causal marker of 
systemic obligations. Thus, rather than an ethics emerging from the 
very givenness of the gift, Mauss is articulating a system of economic 
exchange founded on the causal logic of sufficient reason.” Mauss, 
then, is not describing an ethics but an economics masquerading as 
ethics. 

A relational ethics adequate to givenness, in contrast, would main- 
tain and attune to ever-unfolding relations without the obligation of a 
reciprocal return—without debt. For Marion—as it was for Derrida— 
it could not be otherwise if we are to take seriously the noneconomic 
nature of ethics. And yet, a relational ethics does entail a transitive 
response such that that which is received is not possessed but passed 
on. Lisa Guenther has articulated such an ethics as follows: “this gift 
does not belong to me but rather commands me to give to Others.”” 
And yet, if that which is given—the datum—cannot be reciprocally 
returned for risk of reducing ethics to an economics, then to whom 
or what could the given gift be passed? In other words, to whom or 
what could the receiver become the giver such that the new receiver 
does not—indeed, cannot—reciprocate but becomes yet another giver 
to whom or whatever arrives next? For Marion, one possible response 
is the community. 

To give to the community is to give to an existent that cannot recip- 
rocate the gift, thus maintaining the ethical nature of relationality. This 
is so because the community as receiver is absent and is so for at least 
two reasons.” First, when the community is receiver, “no individual can 
be set up as universal” receiver such that she could stand in for the com- 
munity to accept on behalf of it or to say thank you. Second, the com- 
munity as receiver is absent because it can only accept the gift for the 
sake of transmitting it “toward givees still to come.”*! The community 
as receiver, then, can never be made manifest in the person of any one 
individual or group of individuals, for a community is an open being- 
with-in-common that transmits the gift to those who will one day arrive. 
In this way, Marion tells us, the gift “achieves its perfect figure: it is given 
without distinguishing among persons, in complete indifference to the 
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worthiness or unworthiness of the receiver, in complete ignorance of any 
possible reciprocity.”* 

Such a relational ethics of the gift resonates well with recent attempts 
within continental philosophy to rethink the notion of community in 
terms of openness and givenness.*’ This notion of community contrasts 
with the more typical conception of community as localized, totalized, 
and closed that was common throughout most of twentieth-century so- 
cial and political theory, and which can be understood as a response to 
the alienating and exclusionary fragmentation of modernity.** Although 
anthropologists have more recently tended to be critical of this tradi- 
tional conception of community,” Rupert Stasch convincingly shows 
that traces of it linger in many of the discipline’s most dearly held con- 
cepts and analytic approaches.” 

Roberto Esposito, in contrast to this traditional conception, has of- 
fered the most noteworthy contribution to the new literature on com- 
munity.” For Esposito, community is characterized by a mutual obli- 
gation to care outside any notion of debt or expectation. Contrasting 
his conception of community with what he calls the immunitary logic 
of biopolitics—the logic of inclusive exclusion—Esposito articulates an 
affirmative biopolitics grounded on the open vulnerability of finite exist- 
ence and the community such existence demands. Esposito describes 
this notion of community by considering the etymological constitution 
of communitas in terms of the cum of being-with and the munus of the 
obligatory care that such being-with entails. This obligation to care, Es- 
posito emphasizes, takes the form of the nonreciprocal gift. Community, 
then, is the being-with-in-common that obliges care in the form of a 
gift; a gift, that is, in the form of nonreciprocal giving to whoever arrives. 
Relational ethics as I am articulating it in this chapter and book, then, is 
the kind of ethics that makes such a community possible. 

There are, perhaps, similarities here to some anthropological concep- 
tions of reciprocity, for example, the generalized reciprocity of Marshall 
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Sahlins*®® or the redistributive reciprocity most famously exemplified by 
the potlatch. Still, in addition to the clear economic focus of these con- 
ceptions of reciprocity, they differ from the ethical relationality I am 
trying to describe in that both forms of reciprocity involve specific givers 
and receivers, even if they are temporally, spatially, and/or hierarchically 
differentiated. More interestingly, there are some similarities between 
the relational ethics of the gift that I am articulating here and what an- 
thropologist Merav Shohet calls asymmetrical reciprocity. She describes 
such reciprocity as the way in which “multiple generations come to view 
one another as bound in relations of [moral] debt, including to one’s 
deceased ancestors and not yet born descendants.” But even in this de- 
scription—and similar ones Shohet offers—treciprocity is described in 
terms of “relations of moral debt and obligation.”” This coupling of debt 
and obligation, I suggest, makes it very difficult to deny the trace of eco- 
nomics in this conception of reciprocity, despite the author’s assertions 
otherwise. 

In contrast, I am trying to articulate the transitivity of ethical rela- 
tionality as a giving that creates an openness for what or whoever comes 
next outside of any sense of debt. This transitivity, then, may be better 
described in terms of hospitality. The anthropologist Saiba Varma, for 
example, contrasts Mauss’s conception of the gift, which is “laden with 
expectations of return,” with hospitality, which is “nonreciprocal” and “in 
its ideal form, should be given without expectation.” What I want to 
emphasize, then, is that as the never fully present receiver of the gift, 
the community only ever receives the gift to transmit it to its not-yet 
and differentiable future manifestation unburdened by debt. This is what 
Marion describes as “a forever future givee.”*' We could also describe it 
as a form of radical hospitality. 

What might this look like in our data-centric world? Let us consider 
a brief imagined scenario based on the back pain example I offered earli- 
er. As one typically does these days, you might search on Google for vari- 
ous ways to address your back pain. Almost immediately you start seeing 
ads appear in your social media or online newspaper or email platform 
for such things as new mattresses, new couches, supportive shoes, foam 
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rollers, and yoga pants. This is a common occurrence within surveillance 
capitalism that likely every reader has experienced. In the scenario Pm 
envisioning, your data would still be collected—I think we are past the 
threshold of stopping that, and perhaps we don't really want to—but 
rather than being fed back to us as advertisements, it would be passed on 
to “future givees” as possible evidence that Americans seem to have a lot 
of back problems. 

While this relational ethics of the gift would not project onto these 
“future givees” an expectation of what they ought to do with this data, 
one possible scenario could be the following: rather than addressing this 
back problem epidemic through consumption, perhaps instead it could 
be addressed by changing policies and social practices that likely result 
in excessive back pain. For example, food production that too easily leads 
to obesity, labor regimes and lifestyles that entail too much sitting, in- 
frastructure that emphasizes driving over walking or biking. Or “future 
givees” may interpret the data in a completely other manner—perhaps 
they may interpret it to mean that Americans have too much time on 
their hands and therefore do too many internet searches. Consequently, 
they may find other ways to fill all this extra time being wasted on inter- 
net searches. Or perhaps they may simply ignore the data. 

This scenario that results in various possibilities rather than a de- 
finitive obligation may be disappointing for some readers. But this is 
precisely the point of an ethics of the gift as a form of radical hospital- 
ity—the gift/data is given without expectation, without debt. Instead, 
this relational ethics and hospitality offers an opportunity to exercise 
what Varma calls “moral imagination.”” Above all, it offers the possibil- 
ity of hope. For to give otherwise is no longer ethics, but rather a species 
of economic accounting. 


Some Closing Words 


This chapter has attempted to articulate a relational ethics and justice ad- 
equate to our data-centric worlds. In doing so, it was necessary to break 
out of the economics (and thus, debt) of reciprocity so as to transcend 
the binarism of giver and receiver in the recognition that a relational 
ethics and justice demands that those or that which receive in the future 
remain unknown. Furthermore, it is imperative to note that precisely 
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what the community-to-come receives also remains unknown. For to 
maintain the ethicality of the gift and not slip back into the transaction 
of economics, that which is received by the future receiver must remain 
unknown. For neither ethics nor justice are a matter of following a rule, 
principle, or criterion, but rather a matter of attuning to situations and 
others as they arrive. How we respond can never be known prior to the 
demand of the moment. This is the risk of ethics. Similarly, although we 
may know that our data as gift will be received in some form or another 
by those yet to arrive, we hold no rights over how our data/gift will ap- 
pear or how it will be received. Only as such can the relational ethics of 
the gift refuse the form of a transaction and instead be an offer of justice. 

We have crossed the threshold of a data-centric and data-driven so- 
ciety, a threshold across which there is no return. Consequently, it is 
imperative to recognize that the only ethics adequate to a data society 
begins not with the individualism of privacy (that mirrors the individu- 
alism of profit), but rather with the relationality of the datum as gift. 
This chapter has shown that the only ethics and justice adequate to a 
data-centric society are relational in their ongoing attunement to that 
which is given as it is passed on to the community-to-come and to those 
yet to arrive. Put another way, the data-centric society demands radical 
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Ethics Beyond the Human 


“Tt is legitimate to say that I’m worried about climate change, and that’s a 
mood,” Dipesh Chakrabarty recently told an interviewer.' Increasingly, 
few would disagree, though they might perhaps question the cause of 
the change. Still, it is difficult to deny this mood and the sense of loom- 
ing disaster it portends.? We should listen to our moods. For, as Jason 
Throop puts it, moods are “always attuned to the at times difficult to trace 
conditions—personal, interpersonal, situational, and historical—within 
which individuals and communities find themselves.”* Put another way, 
moods are indicative of how it is between us. For good reason, then, we 
must learn to be attentive to moods. For they are perhaps the clearest 
indication of how well one is attuned and attuned to in turn. 

According to Throop, moods can be indicative of a moral break- 
down.* Similarly, Chakrabarty describes the mood climate change has 
induced for him—perhaps for many of us—as the “shock of the Anthro- 
pocene,” which signals what he calls a “breach” in “the usual assumption 
of a relationship of mutuality between humans and the ‘earth.”” ‘This 
breach—this moral breakdown—that is increasingly felt by more and 
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more of us demands a response. And yet, too often our response is a 
nonresponse. 

Perhaps this is because when we heed our mood today, many of us 
cannot help but recognize it as despair. This recognition is important. For 
Throop explains that despair is “an attunement to a condition of radical 
vulnerability whereby we find ourselves exposed to, and wounded by” the 
loss of possibilities.° This loss is not simply that of the looming loss of the 
climate disaster, but the loss of a world of possibilities. To be more pre- 
cise for the purposes of this book: the despair many feel today is brought 
on by the fact that our traditional ethical resources are inadequate not 
just to the contemporary condition of our worlds but most especially to 
our planetary existence. If our response to today’s political possibilities 
is one of disappointment—as I put in a recent book of that title-—then 
our response to our available ethical (non)possibilities is that of despair. 

Faced by this despair brought about by the recognition that as hu- 
man we are always already radically vulnerable and exposed, I will argue 
that we must begin to think an ethics that both includes and extends 
beyond the human.’ This is an ethics that in attuning to the situational 
between of assembled existents—human and nonhuman alike—attends 
to and leaves open possibilities for the continued unfolding of each of us. 
Consequently, this is a relational ethics that is indicative of an existential 
imperative to dwell on this planet with others—a// others. Put another 
way, the last, best hope against despair—and, perhaps, against the vari- 
ous looming planetary catastrophes we are exposed to—is a relational 
ethics. 

This book began as a response to Jean-Luc Nancy’s call for an ethics 
of the world. I have been referring to such an ethics as relational because 
worlds emerge as one expression of a relational ontology of what Nancy 
calls being-with: “existence is with: otherwise nothing exists.” I have 
been trying to articulate an ethics adequate to this withness of exist- 
ence. I have been trying to articulate an ethics of the world that might 
follow from Nancy’s claim that “a world is this: that everything is here 
and demands to be greeted insofar as it’s here [and that] evil is precisely 
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refusing the world, wanting to substitute an empire for it.” This entails 
a more capacious conception of both ethics and world. For this would be 
an ethics of the world that welcomes hospitably those existents that have 
been traditionally (at least in the so-called Western tradition) excluded 
from both ethics and world. Put another way: this is an ethics of open 
hospitality that welcomes all existents into our worlds without reducing 
them to a human conception; an ethics that lets-be and attunes rather 
than projects and controls. How do we respond to the demand made by 
all existents to be greeted as here—as one of us—in a world? 

My claim has been that our traditional human-centric conceptions 
of ethics—and politics—fail to meet this demand, and, in fact, have to 
a great extent resulted in the substitution of the world for empire; that 
is, a conceptually human-centric empire that understands everything 
as merely there as standing-reserve to be put to calculative use for the 
pleasure of (a certain small sliver of) humanity. In contrast, throughout 
this book I have been trying to think and articulate a relational ethics 
that begins not with the human but with the between that connects us 
all—human and nonhuman alike. Thus, in contrast to asking traditional 
ethical questions—such as, what is the good? or did she act rightlyp—I 
have argued that the most fundamental of all ethical (and thus, political) 
questions is: how is it between us? 

In doing so, I ended each of the first three chapters of this book with 
a provocation that gave way to the final two chapters, in which I have 
been thinking the possibility of a relational ethics and justice beyond the 
human. The second chapter concluded with the thought that perhaps 
we are better off moving beyond a conception of truth. For today, our 
worlds more than ever call us to think, and in so doing place a demand 
upon us to become ethical beings striving for a sense of worlds that 
are increasingly complex. This complexity arises not simply from the in- 
creased technological dominance of our worlds, but from the increased 
realization of the relational interdependence of existence as such. The 
possibility of truth slips beyond our grasp within such complexity; thus, 
we must hone our capacity to sense and think the world. 

Nancy articulates this relationality of existence by means of sense 
when he writes that what “existence strives toward is the world and Be- 
ing-in-the-world, that is, toward the possibility of making sense. Sense is 
the reference of all existences between each other ... one must know how 
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to think sense in all its forms, living and non-living.” Foreshadowing 
this thought, Maurice Merleau-Ponty in his late work on relational on- 
tology wrote that the between is that chiasmatic intertwining where the 
other-in-self crosses over and connects with the self-in-other (what or 
whoever self and other may be).” If sense is this chiasmic intertwining 
of existents between one another—and if we have any hope for a future 
other than apocalypse—then we must ask and adequately answer the 
following: how must we attune such that we humans do our part for 
allowing all existents to dwell trustingly in worlds of “common” sense? 
This question pushes beyond ethics, or perhaps better put, it reveals that 
as an ethical being one is also a political being in that “the political is the 
place of the in-common as such ... the place of being-‘ogether”” for all 
existents. 

This is, of course, the demand of justice. In considering justice rela- 
tionally, the third chapter ended with the thought that the demand of 
justice is best considered in terms of attunement. Our response to this 
demand—our acting justly—must be, I argued, our attuning to—with- 
out eradicating—the constellation of differences that is social existence. 
And as I tried to show in both that third and the fourth chapter, any 
justice that does not ultimately descend into an algorithm can be noth- 
ing other than the constant struggle to keep attuning. For there may 
be temporary moments of lingering together in the attuned justice of 
consideration and care, but one thing history tells us is certain, a new 
demand for justice will soon arrive. When it does, we must, once again, 
respond. 

A new and alien demand has arrived. Paradoxically, this is also the 
oldest, closest, and most unavoidably persistent demand. And yet, it has 
been systematically covered over, ignored, and forgotten for a very long 
time. Existence has always demanded justice, but does so differently and 
by new names each time it calls out to us. Today this existential de- 
mand for justice goes by the name of the planet. Chakrabarty has argued 
compellingly that the humanities and social sciences must begin taking 
the planet seriously as a focus of thought. Since, according to Chakra- 
barty, the planet decenters the human, it differs from the globe, which 
he describes as a “humanocentric construction.” And yet, the planet as 
“a dynamic ensemble of relationships” remains “the condition of human 
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existence.”!* This is the planet that calls for justice. This is the planet 
that demands an ethical response as part of our world. Indeed, if we are 
going to take seriously the conceptions of moral assemblage and radical 
hospitality that I articulated in the third and fourth chapters, then we 
must begin to hear and respond to the planet as an ethical being striving 
along with us for a world and demanding to be greeted as such, as Jean- 
Luc Nancy might put it. 

Many hear the planet’s call but respond in all-too-human ways. 
Some respond—out of habit, perhaps—with economy and technology 
(tax credits and carbon capture, for example); others respond in the most 
moral way they know how (deontological duties toward the environ- 
ment or granting rights to rivers and forests, for example). But each of 
these are responses that continue the tendency to “anthropomorphize 
nature,” as Nietzsche observed already quite some time ago.” They are 
continuations of a worldview that conceives nonhuman (and, indeed, 
human) existence as standing-reserve there for calculative use (even if in 
its preservation). 

If we hope one day to respond to the question of “how is it between 
us?” in terms that are not indicative of empire (that is, war and control), 
then we must begin to imagine, think, and enact an ethics and poli- 
tics beyond the human. An ethics and politics, that is, that are not just 
another projection of alleged human attributes onto nonhumans (e.g., 
principles, rights, parliaments), but rather ones that express the relational 
between that constitutes the worlds we all share, human and nonhuman 
alike. I concluded the first chapter of this book by noting that if in 1958 
Hannah Arendt could limit the between to the human condition, then 
in the twenty-first century that is no longer possible. For today it has 
become clear that the between is essential to the existential condition. 
The between can no longer be limited to between you and me. Rather, 
we must come to recognize the between of existence as such. And yet, 
despite all our posthuman desires and fantasies, how humans respond to 
the call of this existential between will be decisive. 

And this is precisely the point. The posthuman fantasies that have 
driven much contemporary theory seem to forget that it is the being 
we call human that causes much of the damage and crisis with which 
we are concerned. The damage and crisis will not disappear through the 
projection of all-too-human capacities onto nonhuman existents—for 
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example, the thinking of forests or the responsibility of photons.’ Rath- 
er, the damage and crisis of our contemporary catastrophic times can 
only be addressed by recognizing the failure of humans to respond to the 
demand for justice made by the planet. Perhaps the new ethics and poli- 
tics we need today—a relational ethics and politics—is simply another 
way of acknowledging the human failure to respond appropriately to this 
demand. So then, how do we respond to this demand for justice? Do we 
continue to project our already established criteria—rights, duties, re- 
sponsibility—onto the between? Or do we let-be and attune? If “how is 
it between us?” is the most fundamental question, then how we respond 
to it must be the most fundamental of ethical—as well as political—as 
well as existential—replies. 


Attunement Beyond the Human 


It has become commonplace to respond to this demand of the plan- 
et—this demand of existence—in an all-too-human manner. This is, 
of course, to be expected from more traditional ethical theorists who 
variously articulate, for example, deontological or utilitarian responses 
to the climate and environmental disasters of our day.” Strangely, how- 
ever, so-called posthumanist theorists also tend to respond in the same 
manner, without, of course acknowledging, or perhaps even recognizing 
themselves, that they do so.'* Many posthumanists would likely agree 
with Marjolein Oele’s call for an ethics that focuses “our attention on 
the emergent co-relationships between beings,” and a politics by which 
“the various forms of affective lives and their interdependence are given 
a chance for transformation.”!? Too often, however, posthumanists at- 
tempt to do so using human-centric concepts such as responsibility and 
care, or in the explicit conclusion made by Jane Bennett to proceed 


16. See Kohn 2013; Barad 2007. 
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Toadvine 2003; ‘Toadvine 2009; Clingerman et al. 2014; Fritsch, Lynes, 
and Wood 2018; Sorgen 2021. 
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with “a careful course of anthropomorphization.””’ I am extremely sym- 
pathetic to the difficulty of thinking and writing ethical and political 
theory beyond the human. I also recognize that ultimately it may not 
even by possible. For I also recognize—as I have argued extensively 
in Disappointment—that all concepts come with a proclivity to repeat 
their foundational meaning despite attempts to “rethink” them.” Be- 
cause of this conceptual proclivity, I have argued that we are better off 
eschewing the attempt to “rethink,” and instead should take up the 
difficult task of concept creation. Put another way, posthumanism will 
only be a successful theoretical strategy when it leaves behind human- 
centric concepts and creates new ones adequate to a nonhuman-centric 
existence. 

For example, in his important book, How Forests Think, Eduardo 
Kohn compellingly shows how we can begin to conceive an “us” be- 
yond the human. Kohn argues that a central aspect of what he calls an 
anthropology beyond the human is “to recognize those opportunities 
where an us that exceeds the limits of individual bodies, species, and 
even concrete existence can come to extend beyond the present. This 
us—and the hopeful worlds it beckons us to imagine and realize—is an 
open whole.” By including all of life in the ws that is a relational web of 
habituated relationality, Kohn’s singular work is helpful for conceiving 
that when we ask how it is between us, we include within that question 
those and that which extend beyond the human. 

Kohn creatively reads Charles Sanders Peirce along with his own 
long-term ethnographic research with the Runa of Ecuador’s Upper 
Amazon to articulate a semiotic theory of life. In particular, he takes 
up what the linguistic anthropologist Alejandro Paz calls the “weird” 
Peirce, which are those parts of the latter’s oeuvre “that reach beyond the 
human to situate representation in the workings and logics of a broader 
nonhuman universe out of which we humans come.”” Such a reading 
allows Kohn to claim that forests think—indeed, all of life thinks— 
because representational processes are the “basis for all thought” and 
all “life-forms represent the world in some way or another, and these 
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representations are intrinsic to their being.”” For this reason, Kohn con- 
cludes not only that “life is inherently semiotic,” but that as such life is 
thought.” 

Kohn convincingly reads his ethnographic research through this se- 
miotic theory to show that forest life—nonhuman animals, trees, plants, 
and humans among them—is inextricably connected through what he 
calls a web of habits. Such habits can be considered as something like an 
accumulation of embodied semiotic interpretations over time. Indeed, 
for Kohn life “proliferates habits” as particular life-forms “represent and 
amplify” already existing habits of the world and create new ones through 
their multifarious “interactions with other organisms.” Becoming rela- 
tionally attuned to such habits and their unfolding over time is central 
to Kohn’s conception of how one becomes “aligned with a broader “us.” 

Much of this is compelling and broadly resonates with the aim and 
arguments of this book, and particularly this chapter. Still, I am con- 
cerned by Kohn’s insistence that we conceive of this relational and in- 
terpretive ontology in terms of thinking. Certainly, Kohn over and over 
assures the reader that he does not intend thinking in human terms. 
Yet, one must wonder if Kohn doth protest too much. For despite the 
constant assurances and his fascinating argumentation, the burden is ul- 
timately put on the reader to accept as a premise that thinking is not a 
human privilege. Indeed, even if the reader does accept this premise, the 
conceptual proclivity of “thinking” entails that it is nearly impossible not 
to notice the irrepressible traces of its human-centricity. 

For it turns out that not only forests think but they are populated with 
all kinds of anthropomorphisms—logic, mind, representations, meaning, 
and nonhuman persons and selves, among others. As these continue to 
pile up throughout the book, it becomes increasingly difficult not to al- 
low suspicions of anthropomorphism to creep in—even if it is done a bit 
more carefully, as Bennett suggests. For example, speaking of nonhuman 
life, Kohn tells us that for Peirce “the Cartesian cogito, the T think, is not 
exclusively human, nor is it housed inside the mind.””’ He also tells us 
that “selves [including nonhuman ones], in short, are thoughts.” How 
are these claims any different than the Cartesian “I think, therefore I 
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am,” other than the extension of thought and selfhood into the nonhu- 
man realm? How is the reader who is not already a posthumanist true 
believer to think that this is anything other than a metaphysical human- 
ist projection onto the nonhuman? 

We must be aware of the conceptual proclivity of the concepts we 
take up. For the articulation and enactment of concepts tend to lead 
to certain kinds of results despite the intentions of those who adopt 
them. And this is so because concepts over time come to contain within 
them, as it were, a proclivity that repeatedly becomes instrumentalized in 
similar ways. That is, they contain a proclivity that results in the concept 
being mobilized for similar ends within similar subjective and power 
constellations, and thus repeat and perpetuate the ontological tradition 
that is the ground of such constellations. Therefore, it is not good enough 
to “rethink” our concepts as Kohn and others commonly argue we must; 
try as we like, we will not be able to shake the conceptual proclivity of 
the concept. Rather, we must create concepts: we must offer alternative 
concepts to replace those that have become exhausted. 

Couldn't one, for example, agree with Kohn that all of life is inter- 
twined in relations of interpretive habit-formation—dispositions—that 
constitute an us beyond the human without calling this thinking? Could 
we instead call it attunement? For in doing so, we open a path toward 
an ethics of the world that goes beyond the human without the need for 
Bennett’s “careful course of anthropomorphization,” which seems to rely 
on the reader to simply accept—as a good posthumanist believer—that 
a concept such as thinking just means something else now. To be sure, 
some humanists—phenomenologists among them—would argue that 
only humans are capable of attuned responsivity. The argument of this 
chapter is that it is precisely this anthropocentric conceit coupled with 
the posthumanist tendency to continue to “anthropomorphize nature,” 
despite many of their best intentions, that limits our capacity to imagine 
an ethics beyond the human. 

Cynthia Willett, for example, has convincingly shown how attune- 
ment and similar concepts allow us to begin to imagine such an ethics, 
one she refers to as an interspecies ethics. Willett argues that such an 
ethics has what she calls four layers: 1) subjectless sociality; 2) attune- 
ment; 3) the biosocial network as a livable place or home; and 4) animal 
spirituality and compassion.” Already with this simple list, the rela- 
tional nature of this ethics is evident. For each “layer” can be understood 
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as an aspect of a relational ontology of existence, within which to exist 
is above all an indication of an inextricable connection with other such 
existents. Thus, in contrast to normative ethical theories that expound an 
“animal ethics” that focuses on the alleviation of animal suffering and re- 
lies on human-centric capacities such as sympathy or rational principles 
to do so, Willett’s interspecies ethics begins with the necessity of recog- 
nizing the inextricable intertwining of human and nonhuman animals. 

Such an interspecies ethics begins with what she calls subjectless sub- 
jects. Willett points out that for millennia, the Western metaphysical 
tradition has excluded from ethics both animals and human infants (one 
might include women and slaves for a good bit of this time as well) due 
to their supposed lack of subjectivity or a self. In contrast, she argues 
that “ethical comportment . . . does not require the presence of a self on 
either side of the encounter.” For it is relationality—and not rational- 
ity or dignity or will or right or virtue or any other purported human ca- 
pacity—that is the “ground” of ethics. Indeed, for Willett this relational 
ethics is most clearly indicated not in the more obvious cases of giving, 
sharing, play, and laughter, but rather in the most basic and carnal social- 
ity of touch and licking.’ Relational ethics begins with the responsively 
attuned touch of bodies; a carnal sociality shared by many animals—hu- 
man and nonhuman alike. 

To the extent that “subjects” and “selves” emerge at all, they do so 
while attuning. It is not a “self” who attunes—as if mechanically or in- 
tuitively or rationally—but rather a “self” temporarily emerges as an in- 
dication of an attunement underway between a plurality of existents. 
Willett regularly calls this affect attunement, by which subjectless beings 
“resonate distinctly and dissonantly with one another rather than me- 
chanically mirror each other.” For Willett, “affect attunement is the pri- 
mary bio-discourse of social creatures.” Importantly, such attunement 
is not only a matter of the face-to-face but also accounts for both solitary 
and collective ethical responses in various situations as “individuals” and 
groups attune to what she calls “affect clouds.” Throop has articulated 
this phenomenon with the perhaps clearer name of moral moods.** The 
point in any case is that an interspecies ethics—in fact, an ethics of the 
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world—begins with the call-and-response of attunement that is indica- 
tive of relational existence as such, and not a unique capacity of some 
being we call human. 

It is just this ongoing attunement between and within diverse spe- 
cies—that is to say, inter- and intra-species—that gives way to what 
Willett calls the biosocial network as a livable place or home. Here it is 
helpful to recall Nancy’s articulation of a world: 


What existence strives toward is the world and Being-in-the-world, 
that is, toward the possibility of making sense. Sense is the reference 
of all existences between each other ... Existence desires to be in the 
world and to make a world.” 


Nancy’s emphasis on striving and desire is important for thinking Wil- 
lett’s argument. For Willett understands the desire of eros as vital not 
only to attunement but to what Nancy calls an ethics of the world: “Eros 
is not a bare striving for pleasure or wild intensity, but a meaning-laden 
yearning.” Rather than meaning, my preference would be to follow 
Nancy here and say a yearning for the possibility of making sense. 

Still, without eros, no ethics.*’ For eros is the desire—the drive—that 
provides something like an ethical orientation and motivation. Willett 
is clear: what is missing from many theories of affect is the desire—the 
drive—that offers orientation and direction, and eros is precisely that 
missing aspect. As a “drive toward home,” Willett wants to emphasize 
eros as “the drive toward belonging, acknowledgment” and ultimately 
toward home as a place of freedom.** The language here is perhaps a 
bit too human-centric. Still, the point seems right, and we can make it 
more appropriately clear by using another nonhuman-centric and rela- 
tional conceptual register. Thus, we can say that eros is the drive toward 
connecting—attuning—with others, toward being-with. This ongoing at- 
tunement across and within species—driven and oriented by eros—gives 
way to a “biosocial network” or world in which we can dwell together 
in openness. Eros, then, is the orientation and drive toward an ethics of 
dwelling as an ethics of the world. 
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Only in situations of attuned dwelling do spirituality and compassion 
become possible. For only by dwelling-together-well does an openness 
emerge that allows individuals and groups the “space” to expand the pos- 
sibilities of their existence. Willett argues, for example, that at least some 
nonhuman animals may experience forms of spirituality that until now 
have been reserved solely for humans. Such experiences she describes 
as moments of “heightened moods or psychic states . . . [that] open up 
‘oceanic’ or holistic experiences of immersion in life and its revitalizing 
energies.” One of the compelling examples she offers of this comes 
from Barbara Smuts, an anthropologist who works with a troupe of ba- 
boons in Gombe National Park in Tanzania. Here is Smuts’s description 
of one such experience as she walked with the troupe along their usual 
path to their sleeping trees: 


Without any signal perceptible to me, each baboon sat at the edge 
of a pool on one of the many smooth rocks that lined the edges of 
the stream. They sat alone or in small clusters, completely quiet, gaz- 
ing at the water. Even the perpetually noisy juveniles fell into silent 
contemplation. I joined with them. Half an hour later, again with no 
perceptible signal [to Smuts], they resumed their journey in what felt 
like an almost sacramental procession.” 


Astonished by this communal experience of both collective attunement 
with one another and collective attunement to what we can simply call 
existence as such, Smuts described it with the Buddhist term sangha 
meaning spiritual community: “I was stunned by this mysterious expres- 
sion of what I have come to think of as baboon sangha.”"' Astonishment 
is a reasonable response to this example if one considers the sacred and 
divine limited to human experiences of God or the gods. But when an 
experience of the sacred and divine are understood as an attunement 
with existence as such—or put another way, an attention to the tran- 
scendence of relationality that constitutes the very being of us all—then 
we humans likely have much to learn from these baboons and many 
other nonhuman animals as well. 

Social media may be the scourge of humanity but one benefit it has 
delivered is the widespread availability of video documentation of what 
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Willett calls animal compassion. Increasingly, animal researchers are us- 
ing these videos because they offer opportunities to observe animal inter- 
action and activity they would otherwise likely never observe in person.” 
Such videos show us examples of, among other things, animal play, co- 
operation, and compassion—including compassion across species. Wil- 
lett describes interspecies compassion as a suspension of “ordinary moral 
judgment or social expectation [that] expands the sense of belonging 
beyond normal social attachments and identities . . . and calls into ques- 
tion the human versus animal binaries altogether.” Examples of this 
interspecies compassion abound. For example, the cow that adopted an 
orphaned piglet which I recently saw on a social media post; or Willett’s 
examples of the forgiveness exhibited by young elephants toward hu- 
mans to “heal a relational breach” after the latter’s transgression; or Kuni 
the bonobo who helped a starling escape the cage that Kuni likely never 
will. These examples suggest that eros-driven attunement does not close 
off once and for all the boundaries of being-with. Rather, such attune- 
ment is precisely the existential structure by which all beings—human 
and nonhuman alike—transcend their most immediate limitations to 
connect with others of potentially any kind. 

But here is where Willett’s provocative book runs against its limita- 
tion, one, it should be noted, shared with Kohn’s work. For while Willett 
makes a strong case for an interspecies ethics primarily based upon what 
she calls affect attunement, this ethics is limited to animals—both hu- 
man and nonhuman. And while Kohn may provide the ontological basis 
for an expansion beyond animals to include all of life, his provocation 
ends precisely there within the confines of life. But what of other forms 
of existence? Indeed, what of nonlife? Surely in the midst of a planetary 
crisis, we must at least attempt to think an ethics not simply beyond 
the human but beyond the animal as well, and indeed, even beyond life. 

This is surely one of the conclusions we can draw from Elizabeth 
Povinelli’s concern that our modes of thought have for too long focused 
laser-like on life. “Western ontologies are covert biontologies,” Povinelli 
tells us. She continues and explains that Western metaphysics has been 
for a long time “a measure of all forms of existence by the qualities of 
one form of existence,” that is, life. As I have argued elsewhere and 
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have been pointing to so far in this chapter, this “one form of existence” 
is even narrower than life in general. For it has largely been the qualities 
of a certain conception of the human that has been this measure. This is 
what I call metaphysical humanism. Still, most certainly Povinelli is cor- 
rect to say that the distinction between life and nonlife is central to the 
Western ontological tradition, exemplified since the eighteenth century 
by biopolitical practices and the more recent critical theoretical inter- 
rogation of these. 

Increasingly, Povinelli argues, this “biontological orientation and dis- 
tribution of power” is crumbling and “losing its efficacy as a self-evident 
backdrop to reason.”*° Climate change, perhaps more than any other ex- 
perience, is making this apparent to many for the first time. Indeed, cli- 
mate change is disclosing what Povinelli calls geontology (nonlife being) 
and geontopower (the power of and over nonlife beings). These concepts 
“are meant to indicate the current phase of thought and practice that de- 
fine late liberalism—a phase that is simultaneously reconsolidating [the 
distinction between life and nonlife] and witnessing its unraveling.””” 
Importantly, Povinelli emphasizes that these concepts are not new and 
alternative ontological theorizations. Rather, they emerge as expressions 
of the modes of practice and analysis of existence of the Karrabing, the 
collaborative project that has emerged from Povinelli’s “long intimate 
life” with her Australian Aboriginal kin, friends, and colleagues.* 


46. Povinelli 2016: 6. 
47. Povinelli 2016: 179. 
48. Povinelli has described Karrabing in the following way: 


Karrabing is not a clan, language or nation. It is an Emmiyangel 
word referring to the moment when the vast saltwater tides that 
define the coastal region of the northwest territories of what is 
now known as Australia reach their lowest point and are about to 
turn to shore. It is a group of mutually aiding kin, most of whose 
countries lie along the coastal region of Anson Bay, Northern 
Territory. It is a concept, aspiration, and endeavor to mobilize 
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by blocking the extractive powers of late liberalism and its politi- 
cal, social, and economic dimensions and keeping open a space 
for an otherwise in the current configuration of settler power. 
The Karrabing is the model of my understanding of a social pro- 
ject. (Povinelli 2021: xi; see also Povinelli 2016: 23) 
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How can we understand this relationality better in terms of a pos- 
sible ethics of the world? Povinelli offers a possible starting point with 
what she calls the “four principles” of a Karrabing analytic of existence. 


They are: 


1. Things exist through an effort of mutual attention. This effort is not in 
the mind but in the activity of endurance. 

2. Things are neither born nor die, though they can turn away from each 
other and change states. 

3. In turning away from each other, entities withdraw care for each other. 
Thus, the earth is not dying. But the earth may be turning away from 
certain forms of existence. In this way of thinking the Desert [one of 
the three figures of geontology that Povinelli articulates along with 
the Animist and the Virus] is not that in which life does not exist. 4 
Desert is where a series of entities have withdrawn care for the kinds of 
entities humans are and thus has made humans into another form of exist- 
ence: bone, mummy ash, soil. 

4. We must de-dramatize human life as we squarely take responsibility for 
what we are doing. This simultaneous de-dramatization and respon- 
sibilization may allow for opening new questions. Rather than Life 
and Nonlife, we will ask what formations we are keeping in existence 
or extinguishing.” 


These four principles articulate well—and particularly those aspects 
that I have italicized—how I am here trying to think together relational 
ontology and relational ethics beyond the human. Povinelli is not the 
only theorist who thinks the relationality of nonlife as a possible starting 
point for thinking ethically. Similar to Povinelli’s focus on such forms of 
nonlife as rock formations, a creek, fog, and fossils, Oele considers the 
relationality of soil as offering the possibility for thinking ethics relation- 
ally and, ultimately, for creating a much broader community of “us.”*? In 
particular, Oele focuses on soil pores, which are the interstitial spaces be- 
tween the solid material soil that constitute about half the total volume 
of any given amount of soil. Thus, for example, a handful of soil is in fact 
approximately fifty percent pores, that is, interstitial nonsolid space.” 
As in-between spaces, these pores connect not only the material parts of 
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soil with one another, but also connect these latter with other forms of 
existence. For example, air and water circulate in pores, and plant roots 
find space within pores to settle and grow. It would seem, then, that if we 
hope to respond to the question of how it is between us—and to do so in 
a manner that extends beyond the human—then we very well ought to 
attend to that form of existence known as soil pores. For the risk of not 
doing so, according to Povinelli’s analytic, might just be that soil turns its 
back to us and withdraws care. Put in Povinelli’s terms, soil may become 
Desert. As the in-between space that makes way for and cares for plant 
roots, we take great risk in not attending to soil pores. 

For those readers who may skeptically dismiss much of what they 
have read in this chapter as little more than the “belief system” or “cul- 
ture” of some Indigenous peoples and the “weird” thought of some 
“postmodern” theorists, perhaps the words of Carlo Rovelli, one of the 
world’s most respected physicists, will bring them round. As one of the 
founding theorists of relational quantum mechanics, Rovelli claims that 
“what we call ‘reality, is the vast web of interacting entities, of which 
we are a part, that manifest themselves by interacting with each other.” 
Rovelli continues: “quantum physics demonstrates that the interaction 
is an inseparable part of phenomena. The unambiguous description of 
any phenomenon requires the inclusion of all the objects involved in the 
interaction in which the phenomenon manifests itself.” This is precisely 
what I have been showing throughout this book, what anthropologists 
and phenomenologists have been saying for at least a century. That is, 
that all forms of existence only exist as such in relation. 

This is the case even for stones, which only becomes obvious when 
considered from the appropriate temporal scale. For thinking in terms 
of differential temporalities is key to making sense of the relationality, 
attendance, and care, that is, the attunement of nonlife. Here is where 
the work of a physicist helpfully contributes. As Rovelli puts it to an 
interviewer: 


A stone is just a common flickering of electrons and things and stuff, 
which remains together—not even forever, of course, because it goes 
into powder for a long time, for a while. So to better understand 
the world, I think, we shouldn't reduce it to things. We should re- 
duce it to happenings; and the happenings are always between dif- 
ferent systems, always relations ... We live 100 years, but suppose we 
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lived a billion years. A stone would be just a moment in which some 
sand gets together and then it disaggregates, so it’s just a momentary 
getting-together of sand. The permanence of things is—it’s a matter 
of the—we look at them for a short time, with respect to their own 
staying-together.°? 


Recognizing the differential temporalities of various modes of existence, 
then, is necessary for a relational ethics of the world. The temporality of 
stones could be billions of years according to Rovelli, the temporality of 
soil is many hundreds to thousands of years according to Oele.** Only 
by taking account of the differentiated temporalities between various ex- 
istents can we begin to understand how different entities are responsive 
and attend to one another, and in doing so attune and care or turn and 
withdraw.» 

Consider, for example, climate change as both an ontological and 
ethical response to human activity. For decades—if not centuries—hu- 
mans have—to invoke some of Povinelli’s principles listed above—acted 
without responsibility and attention to our relationally intertwined mode 
of existence with climate, upon which our very being depends. Because 
the temporality of climate unfolds differently from that of, for example, 
everyday face-to-face human interaction, only recently are we experienc- 
ing the very real possibility that climate is surning away from and with- 
drawing its care for us. In doing so, both climate and human existence is 
changing, and that change experienced by humans is in many cases what 
we typically call dying, which is just a bio-biased way of articulating a 
change from life to nonlife. 

This is another way of describing what happens when the attune- 
ment of relationality breaks down and the various existents—in this case 
the two complex existents typically named human and climate—turn 
away from and withdraw mutual care. These two existents unfold with 
differential temporalities. Humans, for example, exist across multiple 
temporalities of various duration—a singular lifetime or across genera- 
tions, for example—though increasingly within the condition of digital- 
consumer-capitalism the Right Now has come to dominate. Climate, 
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on the other hand, unfolds over a longer duration, typically understood 
in thirty-year intervals—though significantly observable change, until 
recently, tended to take place over much longer temporal spans.*° 

Consequently, the onto-ethical relationality between humans and 
climate may not be as immediately self-evident as, for example, that be- 
tween two humans standing face-to-face. And yet, once we understand 
and conceive of attunement across differential temporalities—from the 
moment-to-moment of the face-to-face, to the decades and centuries of 
the human-climate intertwining, to the centuries-to-millennia unfold- 
ing of life-nonlife relationality—then we can begin to conceive an ethics 
beyond the human in terms of this relationally ontological structure of 
existence. 

Because attunement happens at differential temporalities relative to 
different entities, so too dispositions of existence develop differentially 
depending upon the temporal unfolding of attunement. Humans, for 
example, attain, develop, and alter their dispositional ways of being-with 
one another much quicker than rocks or climate attain, develop, and 
alter their dispositional ways of being-with. Given this temporal differ- 
entiation, how do dispositions develop and alter over time? According to 
Kohn, this occurs as a response to “a disruption of our habituated expec- 
tations of what the world is like.” For Kohn, of course, this pertains only 
to life since, as he puts it, the habits of inanimate matter—or nonlife— 
“have become fixed so as to lose the powers of forming them and losing 
them.”*’ Along with Povinelli, I challenge this bias of life over nonlife. 

Still, Kohn is onto something when he highlights the centrality of 
disruption to the development and alteration of habits or dispositions. 


As he describes it: 


it is in such moments of “shock” that the habits of the world make 
themselves manifest. That is, we don't usually notice the habits we in- 
habit. It is only when the world’s habits clash with our expectations 
that the world in its otherness, and its existent actuality as something 
other than what we currently are, is revealed. The challenge that fol- 
lows this disruption is to grow. The challenge is to create a new habit 
that will encompass this foreign habit and, in the process, to remake 
ourselves, however momentarily, anew, as one with the world around 
us ...it is this very disruption, the breakdown of old habits and the 


56. World Meteorological Organization 2021. 
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rebuilding of new ones, that constitutes our feeling of being alive 
and in the world. The world is revealed to us, not by the fact that we 
come to have habits, but in the moments when, forced to abandon 
our old habits, we come to take up new ones. This is where we can 
catch glimpses—however mediated—of the emergent real to which 
we also contribute.*® 


I quote Kohn at length because his emphasis on the disruption and 
breakdown of habits echoes my concept of moral breakdown. 

Recall that in the first two chapters I described the way in which 
ethics begins with the disruption of the everydayness of dispositional 
moral life by means of a moral breakdown, and that new embodied 
dispositions—new relational attunements with our world and its vari- 
ous existents—emerge from this. Moral breakdown occurs when a dis- 
sonance arises between a dispositional normativity and its founding 
exclusion, thus forcing one to reflect on and alter one’s already acquired 
way of being in the world. The consequence is that embodied moral 
dispositions are “shaped and reshaped,” as I put it in my original “Moral 
Breakdown’ article,’ as we attune with our world and the various enti- 
ties—humans being just one—with whom we share the world. In this 
sense, what traditional ethical theory might call “good” is simply an 
after-the-fact assessment of having reshaped an embodied moral dis- 
position such that the breakdown ends, and one is able once again to 
dwell in the world. 

Kohn makes the strong claim that morality only “emerges within— 
not beyond—the human,” and that conceiving it otherwise is a form of 
anthropocentric narcissism. This is, of course, absolutely correct if mo- 
rality (and ethics) is only thought in traditional terms such as the good 
and the right—or as Kohn interestingly puts it, “privilege[ing] equality,” 
which is not, as far as I know, characteristic of any predominant ethical 
theory. Still, when traditional ethical theories such as deontology project 
conceptions of rights or dignity onto “nature,” we can most certainly 
agree with Kohn that this is undoubtedly a form of anthropocentric 
narcissism. 

Kohn seems to limit morality/ethics to the human because he 
conceives of these as necessitating symbolic reference: the moral is 


58. Kohn 2013: 63-66; my italics. 
59. Zigon 2007: 148. 
60. Kohn 2013: 19. 
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“distinctively human, because to think morally and to act ethically re- 
quires symbolic reference.” And as he tells us throughout his book: “sym- 
bolic reference is distinctively human.”*' To be sure, this is how the hu- 
man is understood within semiotics, neo-Kantianism, and those modes 
of thinking that have arisen from these—indeed, much of anthropo- 
logical thought has. But this is most certainly not the case from within 
a broadly post-Heideggerian philosophical and theoretical framework, 
which I would argue has become dominant across most of the (social) 
humanities today.” It is certainly not how I have been articulating the 
human throughout the chapters of this book. 

Let’s be clear though: of course, the human has symbolic capaci- 
ties. But to define the human as symbolic is characteristic of a philo- 
sophical anthropology that for many today is no longer compelling or 
convincing. Rather, when the human is instead conceived as relational, 
situated, and affectively intertwined—as it often is in contemporary 
social and political theory—then the symbolic becomes less central to 
how this kind of being is with others—of all kinds—in their shared 
worlds. 

Similarly, when morality is conceived dispositionally, and ethics is 
conceived in terms of responding to the moral breakdown that occurs as 
embodied dispositions are disrupted—and this happens through various 
modalities of attunement that unfold at differential temporalities—then 
thinking morality and ethics beyond the human is no longer a matter of 
anthropocentric narcissism but, in fact, necessary. For when conceived as 
such, we can begin to think an ethics of the world that is adequate to the 
nonsymbolic relational intertwining of all life and nonlife in the unfold- 
ing of existence. Only then can we hear the question of how it is between 
us appropriately. For only then will the “us” emerge from the between 
that expands beyond the human to the multitude of other entities with 
which we must learn to dwell. 

Dwelling-together-well is, after all, the telos of ethics. Put another 
way, dwelling is the ethical imperative of existence. For to dwell is not to 
be located or emplaced—though it only becomes possible situationally. 
Rather, dwelling is an existential modality. As dwelling, one is intimately 


61. Kohn 2013: 133, and, for example, 8 and 57. 

62. Note that I am not saying that Heidegger’s work has become dominant 
but rather that Heidegger’s work initiated a shift in thinking such that 
conceiving of the human solely in terms of the symbolic or representation 
is largely no longer tenable. 
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intertwined with and concerned for one’s world and all its other exist- 
ents, and one is compelled to maintain the openness of that world in its 
ongoing attunement with itself. To dwell, then, is at one and the same 
time to be in a world in such a way that one’s being is never pre-limited 
within a pre-assumed totality and to never pre-limit an other’s being. 
In so doing, dwelling ensures that possibilities for becoming otherwise 
remain open for both oneself and all others. The political correlate of 
this ethical imperative of existence, therefore, is to build and maintain 
worlds in which we can a// dwell. 


Some Closing Words 


Have we gone too far? In our attempt to think ethics beyond the hu- 
man have we stretched a concept beyond recognition? Is this still ethics? 
Likely, many will say no. Some might agree with Kohn that I am guilty 
of anthropocentric narcissism. However, recall that the etymological 
root of ethics (éthos) indicates dwelling in the “abiding sense of the ac- 
customed place where the living (animals, plants, or otherwise) find their 
haunt or abode.” I would add to this é¢hos the nonliving as well. Perhaps 
limiting ethical dwelling to the human is an anthropocentric conceit we 
can no longer hold to. For surely when we ask today, “how is it between 
us?” the between about which we ask most certainly extends beyond the 
human. If we continue to exclude those radically others—those nonhu- 
man others—from counting as responsive and attuning existents, then I 
fear that dwelling in the between will continue to become impossible as 
we remain on our current apocalyptic trajectory. 

Perhaps, then, our first response to the despair with which I opened 
this chapter is—as Chakrabarty has argued®*—the conceptual creation 
of a new philosophical anthropology that understands the human as al- 
ways already relationally intertwined—temporally, materially, ontologi- 
cally, and, thus, ethically and politically—with all other existents. Put 
in another register, surely today many have come to recognize that we 
need what Michel Serres has called a natural contract that recognizes the 
hermeneutic symbiosis—the attuning intertwinement—of all existents, 


63. Zigon 2018: 120-21; 2014b. See also: Ingold 2011: 173; Kelly 2019. 
64. Baracchi 2008: 53. See also: Heidegger 2011a; Nancy 2002. 
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the fragility of which, Serres emphasizes, demands a new ethics. I have 
been trying to think the structure of this new philosophical anthropol- 
ogy and its more capacious relational ethics throughout this book and 
particularly so in this chapter. 

For let us be honest: none of the traditional ethical theories (and their 
foundational ontologies) of the so-called Western tradition have fared 
very well in terms of an ethics of the world. Virtuous men, for example, 
have not prevented wars. In fact, one might ask: how many wars were 
started and waged by such men in the very name of upholding, exhibiting, 
or avenging some virtue or another, or protecting the city or state that is 
supposedly the seat of virtue? Similarly, consequentialist calculators, for 
example, did not prevent the global spread of imperialism or capital- 
ism, and indeed many calculated that their spread would bring about 
the greatest good for the greatest number. Clearly, many peoples around 
the globe were left out of this count of the greatest number to whom the 
good pertained. Not to mention that at least one consequence seemingly 
not calculated was the environmental and planetary degradation that 
ensued. And lastly, deontological duty followers, for example, did not 
prevent the Holocaust, but rather at least one of them—Eichmann— 
found a moral basis for his part in it within Kantian moral philosophy. 
So, what is it precisely that we expect from these traditional ethical theo- 
ries to help guide us out of our current planetary and existential crisis? 
The historical record—if not the theoretical arguments themselves—I 
believe suggest that we can expect nothing from them at all. 

Surely the philosopher Rasmus Dyring is correct when he writes 
that the “future of ‘us” necessitates “ethical thinking to reckon with its 
tendency to found itself upon an exclusive, but ontologically unsettled, 
distinction between the human and the animal.”°’ Indeed, I have been 
arguing that we must go further and demand, following Povinelli, that 
we transcend the distinction between life and nonlife in our ethical and 
ontological thinking as well. This is precisely what a relational ontology 
and ethics offer us. Fear not: this is not a leveling of all existence such 
that a human and a stone are rendered ontologically and ethically indis- 
tinguishable from one another. Far from it. For it is precisely in the “how” 
of “how is it between us?” that the relational distinctions of existence 
express themselves as singular beings that differentially unfold—human 
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and nonhuman alike. Put another way, it may be relations all the way 
down, but ow those relations intertwine and express themselves over 
time (perhaps vast quantities of time) makes all the difference. Any fu- 
ture ethics worth considering must acknowledge and account for this. 

How is it between us? Not great. Conversation has given way to 
shouting; listening and responding have given way to projection and 
thematizing the other as fascist, liberal, racist, or snowflake. The between 
is increasingly characterized by “war” rather than attuned care. How is it 
between us? Getting worse. Climate change and technology are making 
it clear that perhaps the “us” narrows too much the question of ethics. 
If in 1958 Hannah Arendt could limit the between to the human con- 
dition, in the twenty-first century that is no longer possible. Today, it 
has become abundantly clear that the between pertains to the existential 
condition. The between can no longer be limited to between you and me 
but must be the between of existence. 

And yet, despite the posthuman desires and fantasies regularly ex- 
pressed today, the way the human responds to the call of this existential 
between will be decisive. For it is not the human as such that must be left 
behind, but rather the human tendency to project their own prescrip- 
tions, principles, and criteria onto others—all others, human and non- 
human alike. In contrast to this tendency, the relational ethics offered 
in these chapters argue that above all what is needed today is an ethics 
of situational attunement that gives way to dwelling. This is an ethical 
theory that embraces the social and ethnographic fact that ethical prac- 
tices and relations are ripe with failure. And yet, we must keep going. We 
must try to attune and dwell again; and then again. This is the risk and 
uncertainty of ethics. But it is also, I maintain, the hope and promise of 
ethics. For, if “how is it between us?” is the most fundamental question, 
then how we respond will be the most fundamental of ethical—as well as 
political—indeed, the most fundamental of existential replies. 
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r means, both of which exceed instrumental calcula- 
tion itself. At the same time, bureaucratic reason also exemplifies, for 
many, its supposed opposites—opacity, obstructionism, and self-defeat- 
ing formalism (Hoag 2011; Hull 2012; James 2012). Indeed, bureau- 
cratic power is often suffused with magical properties (Giordano 2015) 
and bureaucratic orders thrive on a fetishization of procedure (Sandvik 
2011). Still, “enchantment” has nonetheless long stood out as bureau- 
cracy's antithesis (Weber 1946; Horkheimer and Adorno [1944] 1997). 
As such, the quasi-standardized genres of discursive and material rep- 
ertoires that make something recognizable as bureaucratic also produce 
a sense that there are other repertoires—like magic—that are foreign to 
and incommensurable with them. 

It should be no surprise then that when Haitian ontological com- 
mitments to the efficacy of other-than-human forces (de la Cadena 
2010) appear within the bureaucratized space of a Coast Guard cutter or 
within the camps of Guantánamo Bay, they are marked as alien by those 
charged with governing such regimes. This alterity is further enhanced 
by the spatial practices of maritime policing and offshore migrant de- 
tention. Cutters, as I have noted, remain isolated from those they sur- 
veil and Guantánamo operates as a largely hidden enclave inaccessible 
to most. Perhaps more importantly, however, these spatial distinctions 
are enhanced by longer-durée imaginaries of Haitian alterity within 
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racializing US visions of threatening migrant populations and the as- 
sociation of Haitian ontologies—including, but not limited to, Haitian 
Vodou—with irrational "superstition" (Dash 1997; Glick-Schiller and 
Fouron 2001; Kahn 20192; Stepick 1998; Ulysse 2015). 

While dominant imaginaries of bureaucratic reason and Haitian 
mystical alterity establish a binary of military rationality and primitive 
mysticism, Haitian magic and Coast Guard planning nevertheless ap- 
pear in proximity to one another in the day-to-day operations of migra- 
tion policing. Consider this snippet from an interview I conducted with 
a cutter officer recalling the screening of Haitian interdictees on his ves- 
sel’s flight deck prior to their transfer to The Bahamas: 


[T]he second group definitely claimed that the trip was all put to- 
gether by this lady. They had a name for her, [but] I don't remember 
her name. [She] was, for lack of a better word, the pimp of sorts who 
organizes this illicit activity. . . . This lady threatened them; she put 
voodoo hexes on them; told them if they came back they would die, 
they would, you know, be cursed, you know, all those sorts of things. 


The officer was careful to note that claims to this effect were consistent 
among the interdictees. I had been embedded with this same cutter as 
an observer a week prior to the patrol that led to this interdiction, and 
the Haitian- American interpreter who rotated out partway through my 
stint aboard the vessel had also mentioned that similar statements had 
been made by those interdicted on a previous patrol. Although the of- 
ficer asserted no judgment with regard to these “hexes,” a hint of embar- 
rassment could be detected as he strayed into what was likely an uncom- 
fortable topic for someone more at home discussing patrol tactics than 
Haitian ritual esoterica. 

What exactly this talk of “hexes” is about, however, is not entirely clear. 
My own interlocutors on the northern coast of Haiti, the likely point 
of departure for these vessels, seemed to think that this type of magi- 
cal coercion would be unnecessary to dissuade potential informers given 
the expectation that norms of silence vis-à-vis the identity of smugglers 
are more efficiently and effectively enforced with physical violence in 
Haiti—whether directed at the informer upon their return or at their 
family members left behind. Nonetheless, this reference to hexes is con- 
sistent with Haitian idioms of pwen—a Haitian Kreyol term that Karen 
McCarthy Brown has glossed as a “ritual condensation,” often an object 
but sometimes an utterance, that brings human and other-than-human 
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“energies” into an “exquisite focus” necessary to engender transforma- 
tions in the world both salubrious and pernicious (Brown 1996: 67; see 
also Richman 2005). Regardless of what these Haitian interdictees were 
actually referring to—and acknowledging such statements may have 
been deformed in translation or may have been fabricated by the Haitian 
interdictees to avoid answering questions from Coast Guard intelligence 
officials—the officer's allusion to “hexes” and “curses” conjures up a world 
of Haitian magic within the sphere of the cutter. Out of place as it may 
have seemed to the crew and officers, this magic had apparently arrived 
onboard. 

Consider, also, the following archival trace from the early days of 
formalized migrant detention at Guantánamo Bay. In December of 
1991, thousands of Haitians were being held on McCalla Airfield, an 
abandoned asphalt runway on the southwestern portion of the wind- 
ward side of the base. Following the ouster of Haiti's first democrati- 
cally elected president, Jean- Bertrand Aristide, and the violent repres- 
sion of his supporters, the US Coast Guard encountered a dramatic 
surge in boats leaving Haiti. Due to legal entanglements that initially 
prevented quick repatriations, the Coast Guard cutters tasked to inter- 
dict these vessels were rapidly overloaded with asylum seekers. Rather 
than simply offload the Haitians on US soil, the cutters eventually 
brought them to Guantanamo where the INS hoped they would be 
able to carry out their screening interviews without the intervention 
of US courts. 

As one might expect, these Haitian asylum seekers were not pleased 
to be warehoused on the hot tarmac of an abandoned airfield, uncer- 
tain as to whether they would be returned to the violence they had fled 
or permitted to move onward to the United States. On December 14, 
detainees rose up in protest and took control of one of the camps. The 
following day, they attempted to break out of the airfield’s concertina 
wire boundaries. According to an official Marine Corps history of the 
incident, on the night of the fifteenth the following transpired: 


The migrants conducted what appeared to be a voodoo ritual. Some 
wrapped themselves in white sheets and walked to the four corners 
of their compound, which represented the four corners of the earth, 
to consult with the spirits. They then drew strength from the earth 
by lying down on the ground near what appeared to be a makeshift 
voodoo shrine. (A voodoo shrine typically includes representations 
of Christian and voodoo religious figures and other objects shrouded 
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in symbolic meaning, such as candles or glass jars). The general and 
his staff worried the next step might be a blood sacrifice of some 
sort. One officer thought some of the Haitians believed that a sac- 
rifice would hasten the arrival of the “magical bird” that would take 
them to Florida. Another officer remembered hearing a threat by the 
malcontents to start throwing babies over the fence if their demands 
were not met within 48 hours. Still there was some semblance of 


order in the camp. (Reynolds 2003: 14) 


What to make of this? 

In one sense, the reportage exhibits a typical exoticizing attunement 
to the whiff of any salacious Haitian ritual activity and a recycling of 
well-worn tropes of human sacrifice that harken back to racist nine- 
teenth-century accounts of Haiti—in particular, the publicity surround- 
ing the Affaire de Bizoton, an alleged case of ritual murder taken up and 
amplified by foreign commentators eager to besmirch Haiti's interna- 
tional reputation (Ramsey 2011: 84). Still, this trace in the archive tells 
us something a bit more interesting than the fact that the brigadier gen- 
eral running the camps and his staff were not immune to stereotypes of 
Haitian alterity. 

Whatever actually transpired on the night of December 15, 1991, it 
would seem some sort of ritual did take place, which is also unsurprising. 
Life does not cease to be lived once one steps into a detention camp, even 
at Guantánamo. What is more interesting, though, is that here one finds 
an instance of ritual that is deemed not merely extraneous to the func- 
tioning of this bureaucracy of containment—that is, something alien to 
the instrumental processes of maintaining the border and the order of 
the camps—but, for many, something ontologically incommensurable 
with reasoned governance more generally. 

To grasp the anxiety this incident seems to have provoked, one must 
position it within a wider context of the widespread and longstanding 
denigration of Haitian ritual practice (Ramsey 2011; Ulysse 2015), a 
context that includes, for instance, the former Mission Director of the 
US Agency for International Development in Haiti's repeated, public at- 
tempts over many decades to convince US publics that “voodoo” is sim- 
ply incompatible with *western development" (see, e.g., Harrison 2010). 
At Guantánamo, an appendage of the US offshore border, this presumed 
incommensurability of worlds crops up once again in the form of ritual 
expressions, which, whatever they may have been, emerged as a part of 
the border but also, as the tone of the above-quoted archival trace makes 
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clear, alien to it. Moreover, they did so within the official history of the 
camps. 

The “hexes” that follow interdicted Haitians aboard a cutter and the 
“rituals” that unfolded in Camp McCalla at Guantánamo Bay are not 
the only instances of this co-present incommensurability. Over the years, 
my interlocutors have shared stories of bottled ablutions carried onto the 
base for purposes of passing asylum-screening interviews; shape-shifting, 
more-than-human beings known as /ougawou wandering the McCalla 
Field camps in human form by day and animal form by night; extensive 
Vodou healing ceremonies in Guantánamo HIV quarantine camp; and 
the intercession of the spirits (lwa) of the Vodou pantheon on migration 
voyages at sea. Again, although regimented, regulated, and bounded, the 
spaces of the border apparatus are not devoid of these interpenetrations. 

One might presume that the total institutional character (Goffman 
1961) of these transitory spaces constrain the possibility of emergent, 
hybrid social forms, at least insofar as the contributions from hyperregu- 
lated populations are concerned. How, then, is one to understand these 
intercalations? One possibility, following the ajiaco metaphor again, 
would be to construe these eruptions as the moment where new ingre- 
dients are deposited on the surface of a cooking borderscape but not yet 
integrated into the stew itself, an analogy I find less than compelling. 

Another way of handling these entangled arrangements of social 
forms would be to recognize certain elements as variably foregrounded 
or backgrounded in numerous social constructions of a single, objec- 
tive border reality. Sociologist Annemarie Mol would call this approach 
“perspectivalism” (2002: 12). What the cutters are and what transpires 
on them, for instance, would be one thing for the Coast Guard, De- 
partment of Homeland Security brass, and White House officials and 
another thing for the Haitians who encounter them on their journeys 
northward, although the underlying reality each position describes re- 
mains the same. The Coast Guard perspective would deemphasize (or 
background) the relevance of “hexes” and “curses” as hints of irrational 
superstition impinging on bureaucratic space. Haitians, in turn, might 
foreground these elements as effective magic that are central to under- 
standing what is transpiring on Haitian sloops and Coast Guard cut- 
ters. A similar structure of perspectives could be imagined as existing 
at Guantanamo Bay with regard to the camp rituals. Mol’s version of 
perspectivalism, when applied here, would suggest there are two, or a 
potentially infinite variety of, constructions of a singular border real- 
ity. Various constructions (or constructions of constructions) could be 
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evaluated, in turn, based on the fidelity with which they capture an un- 
derlying reality that always remains the same, however many representa- 
tions of it proliferate. 

Mol, among others (de la Cadena 2010; Viveiros de Castro 2005), 
has objected to the way perspectivalism figures a singular ontological 
referent (nature) antecedent to interpretation (culture) and how it ne- 
glects the “enactment” (Mol 2002: 32) of reality through “sociomaterial 
practices” (ibid.: 6). In place of the epistemological underpinnings of 
perspectivalism, which is often concerned with how well a representa- 
tion matches the underlying reality it denotes, Mol offers a version of 
ontology in which the social scientist shifts attention from representa- 
tion to how an object is “enacted,” or “done” (ibid.: 6-7, 36). She uses the 
case of atherosclerosis—a condition of the blood vessels—to illustrate 
her method, demonstrating how this disease is enacted as a different 
object in the laboratory (excised cross-sections of vessels), the clinic (de- 
scriptions of pain and physical examinations), and the operating room 
(plaque removed from vessel walls), although it bears the same name 
across these spaces. The different “doings” of atherosclerosis are not 
just different representations, but, instead, instances in which separate, 
although not entirely distinct, atheroscleroses are brought into being. 
What is not emerging in these sites, Mol says, is a series of interpreta- 
tions of a single object. Atherosclerosis—or diabetes, or tuberculosis—is, 
instead, multiple. 

Different enactments may be multiple, for Mol, but they are not, as 1 
mentioned, entirely distinct, and it is this rendering of “multiplicity” that 
has the potential to offer a way of talking about and understanding the 
border interdigitations I have been discussing. As Mol puts it, the body 
that interests her and which is enacted in the clinic and the laboratory is 
^more than one—but less than many" (ibid.: 55). By this Mol means that 
what is enacted as atherosclerosis in the pathology lab (stained slides of 
tissue samples) and in the clinic (talk about pain and physical examina- 
tions of the leg) consist of sets of phenomena that are not identical but 
which are not exclusive of one another either. Ihere is overlap in what is 
being enacted. 

Consider the following juxtaposition illustrated abstractly in Figures 
1 and 2. Mol’s version of perspectivalism postulates a “plurality” (a term 
of art she uses in contrast to multiplicity) of representations of a single set 
of phenomena. This is represented in Figure 1 in which one can see two 
constructions (Representation 1 and Representation 2) of one array of 
referents. One could render the diagram more concrete by substituting 
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actual representations, such as different “social constructions” of the dis- 
ease atherosclerosis. What is important, though, is that the relevant dif- 
ference here exists at the level of construction, or interpretation, which 
I have identified in Figure 1 as manifesting at the level of representa- 
tions—hence the two different representations listed. If one looks to the 
level of the referents, the set of elements are identical for Representa- 
tions 1 and 2. What one is seeing in this diagram are two different con- 
structions of a single reality. 


Representation 1 Representation 2 
Level of Representations 


Element Element Element Element Element Element Element Element Element Element 


A B Cc D E A B c D E 


Level of Referents 


Figure 1: Abstract representation of "perspectivalism" containing two represen- 
tations of a single reality. 


Mulitiplicity, by contrast, may involve a single named phenomenon (in 
Mol's case, again, atherosclerosis), but it will have different, although 
not entirely different, sets of referents assembled along with it. In Figure 
2, for instance, one can see the shared and diverging sets of elements 
grouped under a single name (Name “A”) used to identify two entities 
(Entities 1 and 2). To be clear, these elements are not some prediscursive 
real. They are enacted—or assembled or gathered. They are not a nature 
that remains impervious to culture. Moreover, they may be sociomaterial 
entities and practices themselves that assemble other sets of referents 
along with them. What is key is that the referents gathered under a given 
sign—here, the Name “A” shared by Entities 1 and 2—are not entirely 
distinct; they overlap, allowing, at times, the different entities gua assem- 
blages to “hang together" (Mol 2002: 84). 

This articulation of multiplicity is useful for clarifying one mode 
through which forms—material or otherwise—intercalate when assem- 
bled under a concept or a related array of practices. With regard to the 
US offshore immigration border in the northern Caribbean, its enact- 
ments may include, for example, concertina wire, hardback tents, cutter 
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Entity 1 (Name "A'] Entity 2 (Name “A”] 
Element Element Element Element Element Element Element Element Element Element 
A B C D E F G H | J 


Figure 2: Abstract representation of ontological multiplicity. Entities 1 and 2 
bear the same name (“A”) but assemble different elements, although not entirely 
distinct sets of elements. “A” is multiple. 


decks, legal opinions, administrative guidance, and Forward Looking In- 
frared (FLIR) surveillance technology, but not pwen, Vodou deities, and 
related rituals. Another border enactment might include concertina wire, 
cutter decks, pwen, and Vodou deities. A third might include concertina 
wire, hardback tents, cutter decks, legal opinions, administrative guid- 
ance, FLIR surveillance technology, pwen, and Vodou deities, although 
the pwen and the deities may be imagined, and so enacted, differently 
than in the second enactment. Figure 3 depicts this (overly simplified) 
array in a similar manner to the purely abstract illustration in Figure 2. 
One can see the different “doings” of the offshore border and how they 
interdigitate elements marked as “alien to” or “belonging with” one an- 
other. Each enactment (Border 1, Border 2, and Border 3) brings into 
existence a different, although not entirely different, border. The border 
is multiple. 


Border] Border 2 Border 3 


SS == 


concer- hardback- cutter legal admin. FLIR pwen Vodou 
tina wire tents decks opinions guidance technology deities 


Figure 3: Model of border multiplicity. Each border (1, 2, and 3) assembles dif- 
ferent, although not entirely different, sets of elements in its enactment. 
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In thinking through these forms of mutual imbrication, one is forced 
to move beyond the homely and romantic metaphor of the ajiaco and its 
pot. For one, the brief temporality of these interactions and the densely 
scripted context in which they occur are not obvious sites for the types 
of “cooking” Ortiz imagined. What we see here is less an ajiaco than a 
meeting of oil and water in which ostensibly incommensurable elements 
are copresent without appearing to mix. 

The concept of multiplicity offers a way to illuminate the porosity 
of social orders without resorting to metaphors of melting or stewing, 
which, when applied to the contexts I have been describing, radiate po- 
tentially misleading connotations of mutual absorption. To be certain, 
Mol's own characterization of what she is up to with multiplicity and 
enactments is a bit more ambitious than I have let on here—like oth- 
er, quite different, versions of the ontological turn, she claims to have 
moved away from epistemology and its subject/object binary (2002: 
5, 50; cf. Henare, Holbraad, and Wastell 2007). While I am skeptical 
that Mol has transcended representation, the version of multiplicity I 
have provided here allows one to see some of the nuance of how forms 
may interpenetrate one another even while "intentional hybridi[zation]" 
(Palmié 2013b: 467; Bakhtin 1981)—the deliberate incorporation of 
heterogeneous elements into ritual, linguistic, or other repertoires—re- 
mains strictly anathema, as is the case in highly regimented settings like 
cutters and detention camps. 

Scholars of borders cannot ignore these instances in which the “a 
bit of this, a bit of that" (Brenneis 2013: 370) quality of contact zone 
assemblages exists as a multiplicity of mutual imbrication in which 
overlapping arrangements of referents may bear the same name with- 
out being identical (again, see Figure 3). Perhaps this is how the early 
moments of any cooking of history manifests itself in hyperdisci- 
plined contexts bent on stymieing hybridization. I am not sure if that 
is the type of stewing Ortiz had in mind, however, when imagining 
the “olla cubana," the “Cuban pot" (Palmié 2013a: 101) that holds the 
ajiaco of Cubanidad. What I do know is that by drawing on a version 
of Mol for inspiration, one can visualize and conceptualize a poros- 
ity that is characterized by overt, visible forms of multiplicity under 
conditions in which certain types of hybridization are resisted. At the 
same time, such a rendering of the border multiple is insufficiently 
attuned to less visible forms of oppositional mutual influence and, 
even more importantly, their historical dynamism, a topic to which I 
now turn. 
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Border dialectics 


Nearly all policing exhibits an inherently oppositional dynamic (Co- 
maroff and Comaroff 2006), one often described in terms of the re- 
lation of hunter and prey (Andersson 2014). Moreover, it is mutually 
influencing. In the remaining pages, I argue that the dynamism of the 
border policing being carried out in the northern Caribbean—and, to be 
sure, in other aqueous sites across the globe—is not fully visible to the 
analytic frame of ontological multiplicity. To see it and to discuss it, one 
needs more than a sense of performative enactments. One needs to be 
attuned to the dialectics of mutual shaping that emerge in the relations 
of migration-control policing forged in the waters around Haiti. 

In certain circles, dialectical methods, much like “critique” (Latour 
2004), have become unfashionable. More to the point, the ontological 
multiplicity that Mol elaborates in her work was meant to substitute for 
a dialectical approach said to cling to the essential duality of subjects 
and objects. Nowhere is this rejection of dialectics more clear than in the 
work of Bruno Latour, who regards dialectical reasoning as little more 
than an endless drawing of “loops and spirals and other complex acrobat- 
ic figures” to overcome the dualism of nature and culture—an attempt, 
he argues, that further reifies the polarity it seeks to overcome (1993: 
55). As Latour explained nearly three decades ago, dialectics “enlarges 
the abyss that separates the Object pole from the Subject pole” while at- 
tempting to abolish it (ibid.: 57). In lieu of poles that transform from one 
into the other, Latour offers something else—quasi-objects and quasi- 
subjects that exist below and between such dualisms (ibid.: 51). These 
"hybrids"—the hole in the ozone layer, genetically modified organisms, 
cyborgs—he tells us, are not products of an oscillating polarity. They are 
hopelessly knotted threads of "nature" and "culture" that dialectics, and 
other efforts at what he calls "purification," struggle to see (ibid.: 50, 55). 

In many ways, Mol's ontological multiplicity is an offspring and 
elaboration of Latour's antidialectics. The depictions of the border mul- 
tiple to which I have been gesturing and Latour's articulation of quasi- 
objectivity/quasi-subjectivity as a substitute for dialectical analysis are, 
however, insufficiently dynamic to capture the histories unfolding in the 
US/Haiti border zone. Or, rather, they are insufficiently dynamic in the 
right way? An attention to the flux and mutually penetrating forces—as 


2. Latour and Mol are, of course, not antihistorical: they are interested in 
change (that is what translation and enactment is about, after all), but the 
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opposed to pure, polarized categories—that dialectical analysis elucidates 
(more on this in a moment), can, however, illuminate what is unfolding 
in the maritime borderlands of the northern Caribbean. This is in large 
part because the development of these borderscapes has been shaped by 
a play of opposing forces between those who surveil and those surveilled. 

As I have described elsewhere (Kahn 20192, 2019b), Haitian mi- 
gration voyages come in an array of types. Some involve high fees and 
fast-moving motorized vessels darting between the north of Haiti, the 
southern Bahamas, and the Turks and Caicos Islands (St. Jacques 2011). 
Others involve concealing human cargo in lawfully circulating vessels, 
including the steel freighters that regularly travel between ports in South 
Florida, The Bahamas, and Haiti. The most iconic form of smuggling, 
however, involves illicit voyages in wooden sailing vessels organized by 
professional racketeers or, in rarer instances, amateur groups of consoci- 
ates—often sailors from a single community. 

In the years after interdiction's launch in 1981, would-be organizers of 
smuggling ventures have come to accept that long-distance clandestine 
voyages on wooden sloops—the fore-and-aft rigged vessels also used for 
coasting and interisland trade throughout Haiti—will come to naught 
without the assistance of nefarious, other-than-human entities known 
widely as djab (Kahn 2019b). These djab, which are distinguishable from 
the canonized spirits, or lwa, of the Vodou pantheon, render vessels in- 
visible to Coast Guard cutters, aircraft, and satellites, engulfing them 
in mist or making them appear to those scanning the water like waves 
breaking over a reef. The djab provide a degree of situational awareness 
and potential unrestrained mobility that exceeds human capacities. Or- 
ganizers have to prenegotiate for these services, usually through a ritual 
intermediary and for a price. The emergence of this new role for djab, 
entities that have long been present in Haiti, is a direct result of the de- 
velopment over the past forty or so years of what many perceive to be a 
nearly omniscient US and Bahamian capacity to surveil the water routes 
of the northern Caribbean. 

In the north of Haiti—long one of the key departure points for smug- 
gling ventures—migration vessels are for the most part bound for The 
Bahamas. One young man, Amos, an experienced participant in mul- 
tiple clandestine voyages and a captain of a small sail ferry that carries 


quasi-object illuminates, primarily, a synchronic arrangement, the time 
frame of enactment tends to be of limited scope, and the aversion to dia- 
lectics hides as much as it reveals. 
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passengers and supplies on Haiti's northwest coast, mirrored other sail- 
ors in insisting to me that having a djab accompany voyages of these 
kinds is a necessity. Angajman (agreements) with djab are mediated by a 
bòkò (sorcerer), he explained, and require careful negotiations followed by 
specific ritual interventions, including depositing bagay mistik (enchant- 
ed objects) into the sea at prescribed times. Such negotiations and many 
other ritual aspects of the angajman are executed in secret. More visible 
are the use of scarves provided by a bókó and wielded by those who carry 
them at moments of potential calamity. “You can arrive somewhere and 
a [patrol boat] shines a light on you, and you brandish the scarf, and 
the light dies out,” Amos recounted. “That's something mistik [magical] 
revealing itself,” he added. Although objects like this are usually referred 
to as pwen (Richman 2005), distinctions are made between items used 
as part of an angajman with a djab and those that operate with their own 
forces, so to speak, distinct from djab. I have heard repeatedly that simple 
pwen (that is, those unrelated to a djab) are not only less potent than 
djab but are also a different type of entity altogether. While these kinds 
of terminological distinctions vary regionally, what is clear is that there 
is a general sense that certain materialized forces are inadequate when it 
comes to migration voyages while other entities, frequently described as 
djab, are seen as efficacious. 

Without the protection of djab, success is unlikely. If you end up out 
at sea, and the “hunter’ plane [a Bahamian or US surveillance aircraft], 
if it’s flying, [and] you don't have the magic to deal with it,” Amos ex- 
plained, "you've lost .... A patrol vessel will be waiting for you.” There 
is a broad consensus around this idea of the indispensability of djab 
in migration voyages. I encountered it time and again throughout the 
northern and southwestern coasts of Haiti over the course of more than 
a decade and a half of fieldwork. Smugglers from the North and North- 
west are resigned to the fact that coming into contact with US air and 
sea patrols is inevitable for anyone attempting to reach Nassau or other 
points beyond the southern fringe of the Bahamian archipelago by sail 
freighter. To elude detection, the organizers of migration voyages must 
enhance their capacities by enlisting the assistance of djab. 

On the opposite side of Haiti, out on the tip of the southwestern 
peninsula that extends below Cuba’s southern coast, the migration 
economies are entrenched in a different physical geography than those 
operating in the north—one less dependent on The Bahamas—but the 
djab are equally indispensable (if not more so). One organizer of a small- 
scale migration voyage from the early 2000s put it in simple terms: “you 
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cannot go without a djab.” Another fisher and repatriated asylum seeker 
who had made a voyage attempt in the mid-1990s amplified this by 
making it clear that pwen would not suffice; one needed the help of a 
djab to have any chance at all. At some point over the years since US 
maritime migrant interdiction operations began, the sense that djab play 
an integral role in bypassing the surveillance gauntlet of the US offshore 
immigration border had become common knowledge for anyone slightly 
in the know. Indeed, organizers market their ventures with this in mind, 
bragging about past successes in relation to their ties to efficacious djab. 

Border magic is clearly not some static survival from a primordial past 
but a set of practices that have responded to the changing limits and pos- 
sibilities of Haitian maritime mobility under conditions of political insta- 
bility (Beckett 2019; James 2010; Kivland 2020) and intensifying border 
securitization (Kahn 2019a). The whole ritual economy that surrounds 
these voyages is inseparable from the historical dynamism of hunting and 
dodging that both the cutters and the smugglers engage in across Carib- 
bean seascapes. The use of djab, then, is an extreme, and relatively new, 
response to a perceived intensification of foreign policing power in the 
waters around Haiti, itself a response to the opening of maritime migra- 
tion routes between Haiti and the United States in the 1970s.* 

To engage djab is a serious matter. These nefarious spirits are costly to 
work with in both moral and economic terms.* As Amos put it, when one 
goes to bókó for help with migration voyages, they ask not for an animal 
sacrifice, which are typical in many ritual exchanges, but for a bèf san 
plim—a “hairless bull,” the euphemism for a human being. Organizers 
can push back and reject such demands, but I have heard it repeated that 
doing so dooms a voyage, a fact that leads many to assume such dealings 
have taken place in secret. Adding to this sense of hidden machinations, 
the details of any given djab contract circulate almost exclusively in the 
domain of rumor, and the supposed provisioning of the djab is itself 
shrouded in mystery: the djab is said to take the promised individuals in 
its own way and in its own time—through illness or accident or other 
means (a fact that makes this "taking" different from the "sacrifice" that 
camp officials feared at Guantanamo). Moreover, this kind of "sacrifice" 


3. While an earlier group of Haitians did arrive in the United States by boat 
in the 1960s, repeated boat voyages did not begin until the 1970s. 


4. For further details on the moral implications of djab contracts and the 
difference between lwa and djab, see Kahn 20192. Karen Richman (2005) 
has also written on similar topics, albeit in a different ritual setting. 
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for the purpose of self-advancement is considered outside the bounds 
of legitimate ritual practice. As such, it is impossible to ignore the emo- 
tional impact that this commonly held assumption vis-à-vis the human 
cost of contemporary migration voyages must have on those imagining 
such exits from Haiti. The turn to djab indicates, in other words, an un- 
fortunate but seemingly obligatory escalation in tactics in which other, 
less costly forms of magic and other-than-human assistance are seen as 
either inapposite or insufficiently potent. As such, it reflects a polarizing 
dynamism in which the competitive searching and eluding of this bor- 
derscape have coemerged in opposition to one another. 

Because migration and border policing in the northern Caribbean 
is an unevenly evolving, unstable contest, it is necessary to approach its 
processes with a dialectical approach capable of illuminating the border's 
palpable oppositions and transformations. As David Harvey has noted, 
“[i]n the dialectical view, opposing forces, themselves constituted out of 
processes, in turn become particular nodal points for further patterns of 
transformative activity" (1996: 54). Far from positing pure, preexisting 
polarities, this dialectical perspective recognizes how things, processes, 
and forces are, at times, "constituted as oppositions” (ibid.: 54, emphasis 
added) that appear as “permanences,” a concept Harvey borrows from 
Alfred Whitehead (ibid.: 55). A range of "transformative activities", in 
others words, "congeal" (ibid.: 55, 54) to give form to a sense of opposi- 
tion, itself constituted through a relational process in which apparent 
polarities take in the forms against which they are counterposed, effec- 
tively operating within one another. 

Engaging with these border dynamics dialectically illuminates a type 
of mutual interpenetration of forms and an ongoing relational dynamism 
that is not captured in the notion of multiplicity described earlier? At a 
multidecade scale, the rise of maritime migration policing, the reformat- 
ting of Haitian ritual practice in response, and the continual adaptation 
of policing tactics have shaped one another. Even in time scales of the 
short term (weeks, as opposed to decades), cutter crews and smugglers 
are engaged in mutually influencing performances, tactical shifts, and 
interpretive speculation. 

Take, for instance, the following mutual recalibration of tactical 
maneuvering among the Coast Guard and Haitian smugglers. After 


5. Even if multiplicity is about practice and enactment—processual terms— 
it does not dwell on the oppositional dynamism I have sought to capture 
here. 
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I joined a cutter patrol as an observer in 2017, one of the officers on- 
board explained the shifts in on-the-water situational knowledge that 
had unfolded over the course of their assignment to maritime migrant 
interdiction operations off of Haiti: ^we were running around slow at 
night [at first], looking at what we thought would be . . . exit points,” 
but later ^we learned from the ships, the sail freighters, that had been 
making it, or were caught, when they left, how long it took to make 
it, and then we figured out when they went by our area." This intelli- 
gence, in turn, led to an effort to discern patterns in the muddle of ship 
departures and, eventually, to a decision to rearrange patrols with the 
goal of creating what the upper echelons of the officer hierarchy on the 
cutter thought was a more appropriate configuration of air and surface 
patrols. Similarly, Haitians observe the cutters as they make intention- 
ally performative (for deterrence purposes) appearances close to shore, 
head out to sea, and even appear elsewhere down the coast. With this 
counterintelligence, voyage organizers create their own sense of cutter 
surveillance itineraries that they then use in scheduling their own mi- 
gration voyage departures. Because the layers of surveillance are deep 
(Kahn 2019a: 232), they still must turn to other-than-human forces 
to guide them, and it stands to reason that such ritual processes play a 
role in the planning as well. Actors on both sides of the border, in other 
words, observe, imagine, and respond to one another in what amounts 
to relations of mutual recalibration. 

Because the US offshore border regime and the smuggling assem- 
blages that seek to subvert them are locked in this mutually influencing 
relation of competition, each set of actors operates both in opposition to 
one another but also, as it were, within one another. Each time a cutter 
shifts its patrol coverage in response to changes in Haitian launch pat- 
terns and routes (suspected or actually observed); each time the Coast 
Guard details more assets to the waters around Haiti and Haitians re- 
spond with an increase in departures (something that occurred during 
the early 1990s); each time Coast Guard vessels encounter a Haitian 
sloop and Haitians have boarded that sloop, in part, because of the hope 
that the organizers are operating with the assistance of other-than-hu- 
man entities who can circumvent the cutters; each time this oppositional 
dynamic unfolds, the border apparatus and the smuggling assemblages 
transform themselves by imagining, and thus taking into themselves, the 
presumed thoughts and actions of their ostensible antagonists. This co- 
constitution is variable in degree and kind—in fact, it is difficult to trace 
with any certainty at all. But it is indisputably there. At the most basic 
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level, it is hard to deny that if Haitian migrants were not taking to the 
sea, there would not be a similar need for the cutters to be policing these 
waters hundreds of miles from US shores—at least not in the way they 
do now. And if the cutters were not surveilling and patrolling these wa- 
ters with the intensity that they do, the need to enlist djab would not be 
what it is presumed to be. 

This competition yields deeper mutual inflections as well. The off- 
shoring of the border, as noted earlier, involved a search for sovereign 
freedom. The US Immigration and Naturalization Service, stymied by 
lawsuits filed by Haitian asylum seekers on US soil, moved seaward in 
order to throw off the shackles of legal constraint, a move justified by 
long-existing doctrinal commitments within US jurisprudence that con- 
strue border spaces as exceptional sites vis-à-vis typical rule of law norms 
(Kahn 20192). Although produced through law—and deeply legalistic 
in its self-ordering—the offshore border's liberation from the constrain- 
ing legalities of US domestic law mimicked, to an extent, the type of 
lawlessness the US immigration bureaucracy imagined as characteristic 
of its Haitian targets. At the same time, Haitian smugglers' enlistment 
of djab reproduced the presumed omniscience and unhindered mobility 
of the Coast Guard cutters they sought to evade. In this process, one 
finds hints of the mutual redefinitions that Jean and John Comaroff have 
described in relation to a postcolonial dialectics of law and dis/order, 
whereby criminality takes on characteristics of the neoliberal governance 
regimes that seek to regulate it and vice versa (2006: 5). Here, however, 
what emerges is a border dialectic of sovereign exclusion and aspirational 
mobility explicitly self-constituted in terms of a competitive bipolarity 
of the police and the policed within the aquatic interstices of national 
sovereign divides. 

To examine this dynamic bipolarity is not to accede to an ontology 
of pure, oppositional categories. This is so even if the actors involved 
in this dynamic of searching, chasing, evading, and capture espouse an 
ontological duality within these border games. Still, it is significant that 
this borderland space is organized to an extent around a professed border 
antithesis of insides and outsides, police and policed. In recognizing the 
mutual influence that such a dialectic generates, however ambiguous, one 
can also reject its own terms of distinction, its dividing lines, its alterity- 
generating essentialisms. In its place there exists a large-scale formation 
in which cutters and smugglers are more mutually entangled than the 
border events at sea and boundary fences of Guantánamo might indi- 
cate. More than that though, it is a processual, mutual reformatting, but 
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it is processual in a particular way—its movement is inextricable from its 
structure as an oppositional dynamic. 


Conclusion 


Border spaces, as threshold sites of national insides and outsides, are 
often characterized by an intentional insularity that they share with the 
boundedness and regimentation of other total institutions. Such prac- 
tices of self-isolation (vis-à-vis wider social worlds) are expressive acts 
designed, in the instance of migration control, to mark juridically de- 
fined boundaries (however thick and disaggregated they may become) 
as distinct from the seeping borderland formations that overflow and 
surround them. These are anxious sites where wider notions of the vi- 
ability of the sovereign state form and the national "culture" it houses 
(Anderson 1991)—the existence of which is presumed even in Ortiz's 
own notion of a transculturated Cubanidad—play out, often in media- 
tized, deeply performative displays (Andersson 2014). 

The hyperregulated structure of such border institutions and their 
multiscalar acts of boundary maintenance (from the microlevel of bodily 
discipline to larger scale transformations of the built environment) make 
them difficult to study as sites of contact and mixing. How so? Well, on 
the one hand, one might assume they would be the most obvious sites 
of the historical cooking Ortiz has described because of their position at 
the interstices of national spaces (cf. Heyman 2012). And yet, they are 
also the least likely sites for discernible transculturation because of their 
regimentation, their compressed temporalities (turnover and duration of 
contact is meant to be short), and their materially and juridically engi- 
neered sequestration. 

Of course, border institutions are never perfect manifestations of 
whatever designs gave birth to them. They do not exist as ideal expres- 
sions of pure bureaucratic reason and discipline. In thinking about the 
unintended porosity of border spaces, the version of ontological multi- 
plicity and dialectical analysis I have been elaborating can be a useful 
conceptual tool to shed light on such “imperfections” (a term I use ironi- 
cally). There is something to be said for the forms of interdigitation that 
are part of the idea of the border multiple. Bits of enactments marked as 
core elements of the US migration control regime itself and those coded 
as “Haitian” emerge together, occupying the same space both physical- 
ly and discursively—the latter apparent from the eruption of *voodoo" 
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rituals, “hexes,” and “curses” in official accounts of a border apparatus 
within which such forms stand out as alien irrationality. Rather than a 
plurality of constructions of a singular, unchanging reality, what exists 
out on the waterways of the northern Caribbean is a multiplicity of en- 
actments that intercalate forms marked as part of US border institutions 
and those marked as extraneous to it. 

Moreover, these sociomaterial configurations assembled at sea and 
at Guantánamo are not identical, but they are also not entirely dis- 
tinct. While Mol prefers the imagery of objects sitting “side by side” 
(2002: 149) when describing how enactments hang together, in the 
case of the terraqueous border of the northern Caribbean, one can say 
that these assemblages overlap and interpenetrate. Perhaps we would 
be stretching the metaphor of the ajiaco too thin to account for such 
multiplicities. 

The lens of border multiplicity is not, as I have argued, dynamic 
enough to account for what is going on in these confrontations. Or rath- 
er, it is not dynamic in the right way. Emphasizing enactments is about 
emphasizing process, certainly. But its antipathy toward dualism renders 
it less attuned to the tensions of professed polar dynamisms, which is 
problematic given that many border enactments organize themselves 
around an escalating play of opposing forces. Ihe hunting and evad- 
ing of the maritime borderlands generates an oppositional relation that 
dialectical thinking is calibrated to illuminate. Rather than reifying the 
binaries of police and policed, US border institutions and Haitian mi- 
grants, border dialectics homes in on the way each takes its ostensible 
other into itself in an ongoing co-constitution. 

To return to Ortiz, whose work is both the subject of this volume and 
whose ajiaco metaphor has served, here, as a productive goad to ponder 
the challenges of conceptualizing the manifold ways history is cooked, 
it is worth noting that we should, perhaps, not force any single meta- 
phor to bear the weight of an entire field of conceptual possibilities. The 
ajiaco, after all, was innovative when conceived and has been wonderfully 
productive in the hands of Stephan Palmié, whose pragmatic semiotic 
elaboration of the concept has given it new life. Metaphors are tools of 
analysis tailored for specific tasks, after all, and Ortiz's target of analysis 
was national interiors and the many-layered stew churning within them, 
not the in-between spaces of a global system of sovereign nation-states. 
Quite simply, neither the lip of the o//a (the pot) in which the ajiaco 
cooks nor the spaces in between the edges of these national caldrons— 
the o//a cubana being only one—took center stage for Ortiz. 
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In the end, perhaps Ortiz merely selected the wrong metaphorical 
pot. Rather than the o//a cubana, he might have chosen something larger 
in scope: a frame closer in scale to Paul Gilroy's Black Atlantic (1993), 
for example, with its expansive shift to a sea-spanning space of counter- 
cultural formations, an o//a atlántica, in other words. Certainly, a frame 
is needed that is capacious enough to render visible the border multi- 
plicity and border dialectics I have been parsing. Of course, other, more 
terraqueous and atmospheric metaphors are at hand as well, like Eliza- 
beth Deloughrey's tidalectics (2007: 2) (an elaboration of poet Kamau 
Brathwaite's concept of the same name), with its tidal metaphor and its 
cyclical, as opposed to teleological, dialectics; Stephan Palmié's “weather 
systems" as analogies for “processual constellations” (2007b: 297); or Tif- 
fany Lethabo King's evocation of the shoal (2019), an offshore space 
of liminal materiality and shifting emergence, neither fully terrestrial 
nor fully aquatic. Certainly, questions of tropic choice are at times about 
taste, to wield another culinary metaphor. At other moments, the choice 
is more consequential. And to select the appropriate utensil, one must 
have appropriate utensils at hand—ones designed to bring to the surface 
something worth seeing, like multiplicity or dialectical dynamism, in the 
murk of our cooked existence. 
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Coexistence and exclusion 


Glenn Bowman 


Menorca, where Fernando Ortiz was raised, has historically been a locus 
of potential maritime crossings. As such it can be seen as emblematic of 
the tensions that have long afflicted Mediterranean regions where Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims are brought into contact. A short review of 
Menorca's history more than reveals these tensions. 

Occupied by Christian and Jewish communities, the latter by the 
second century CE (Mound 1997: 175), the island by the fifth cen- 
tury was noted —by the bishop who would destroy it—as having a 
Christian-Jewish history of ^warm civility ... [marked by] the sinful 
appearance of ... longstanding affection" (Severus, cited in Abulafia 
1994: 14). By the early fifth century Bishop Severus had organized 
Iamo (later Ciutadella) into a “Christian stronghold" (Hunt 1982: 
108) set off against Mago (now Mahón), itself notable for a mixed 
community of Jews and Christians with several Jews in powerful and 
prestigious positions. In 418 CE, inspired by the recent arrival on the 
island of the relics of Jerusalem's Saint Stephen, Severus mobilized a 
mob of Iamo's Christians to attack Mago, burning its synagogue and 
eventually forcing the island's entire Jewish population to convert to 
Roman Christianity (Hunt 1982: 109-13; Shaw 2011: 304, 436-37, 
474). 

Thirty-seven years later the Arian Vandals conquered Menorca, hold- 
ing the island for eighty years for what Merrils and Miles call "purely 
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strategic reasons” (Merrils and Miles 2010: 140) and what Henry Gruber 
convincingly argues was for commercial ends linked to control of west- 
ern Mediterranean trade routes (Gruber 2013: n.p.). No effort seemingly 
was made to convert its "staunchly Catholic" population (Mound 1997; 
Gruber 2013). 

In 533 the Vandals were forced out by Byzantine forces under 
Belisarius, formally instating Menorca within the governance of the 
Byzantine Empire, although very much as an outlier on the far western 
reaches of Byzantium. Archaeological evidence, summarized by On- 
tiveros and Florit (2013), indicates the development in the first centu- 
ries of Byzantine occupation of a Christianized landscape with coastal 
and inland basilicas as well as monastic life, all manifesting a concern 
with "evangelising and servicing the rural communities" (Ontiveros and 
Florit 2013: 38). In the latter years there seems to be a strong possibility 
of a “Byzantine-Muslim period (707-903) with a local population un- 
changed from the time of the Byzantine dominion and with an external 
Islamic power that manifested sporadically on the [Balearic] islands" 
(ibid.: 33). 

In 903 Menorca was occupied by Issam al-Khawlani, serving the Ca- 
liphs of Córdoba. From the advent of Islamic rule a concerted program 
of Islamization was set in place, involving the construction of mosques, 
baths, inns, and other social loci. Nonetheless, until the late twelfth cen- 
tury Christian and Jewish institutions and communities were tolerated, 
and even fostered in the interest of Mediterranean trade. Ihrough the 
twelfth century tolerant Islamic rule was repeatedly disrupted by the 
fundamentalist Almohads who took the island from the rulers of the 
Banu Ghaniya dynasty in 1185, again in 1187 (holding it until 1201), 
and again in 1203 (remaining in power until 1229). By 1203 almost the 
entirety of the population had converted to Islam. 

In 1229 the Catalan King Jaume I conquered Mallorca, creating ex 
nibilo what David Abulafia claims was “a settler society ... [effecting] 
the steady evaporation of its Islamic community, whose members left 
the island, were sold into slavery, converted to Christianity, bred them- 
selves out of existence" (Abulafia 1994: 31). At the same time, Mallorca's 
Christian rulers increasingly "drew limits, physical, legal, economic, even 
moral, around the Jewish community" (ibid.: 31), confining it to a special 
quarter in order to avoid contamination of the Christian community. 
However, when, three years later, the smaller Balearic island Menorca 
was in turn taken by King Jaume I, a pact was agreed upon with the 
Muslim inhabitants, placing them under fealty to the King of Aragon 
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and requiring of them tribute and military assistance when demanded in 
return for effective autonomy. For the next fifty-five years Menorca ex- 
isted as “a tolerated notch of Muslim-inhabited land within a Christian 
kingdom” (ibid.: 65). 

Tragically, however, in 1287, when Alfonso III of Aragon took con- 
trol of Menorca on the grounds that it was seen to have violated its 
oath of fealty, the Muslims of Menorca were not offered the safety of 
becoming Mudéjars (“the tamed”) via conversion to the religion of their 
conquerors. Alfonso III ethnically cleansed the whole of the Muslim 
population of the island, slaughtering the great majority of men and 
selling those surviving, along with the women and children, into slavery 
(Abulafia 1994: 65, 68-72).* 

As many as forty thousand Menorcan Muslims are likely to have 
been taken into slavery, inaugurating what Henri Bresc sees as a seminal 
moment in the development of Western attitudes to slavery (Bresc 1987: 
89-102). The dehumanization entailed in changing the status of persons 
one enters into agreements with not only to subjects of massacre but 
also to chattel put on the market is an indicator both of increased royal 
authority and of radical communal othering. Alfonso III and his succes- 
sors subsequently sought to repopulate the land with Christians (initially 
a small number of Muslim slaves were bought in to work the land), and 
although the infertility of the countryside supported only pastoral popu- 
lations (leading, as with the cleansing of Highland Scotland, to Men- 
orca becoming a major exporter of wool) the deep ports of Ciutadella 
and Mahon were eminently viable for trade and were populated with 
churches and the manors of nobles? Muslims had no subsequent pres- 
ence in Menorca’s fiercely Catholic demography. 

Over the following three hundred years the Jewish communities of 
the Balearic Islands endured various regimes of toleration and suppres- 
sion. In the early fourteenth century a program of persecution by the 
Church led to onerous conditions which were lifted only to be followed 


1. Jews remained, functioning in the same trades (merchants, moneylend- 
ers, cartographers, and laborers) as had earned them tolerance under the 
preceding Muslim rule. 

2. | Ciutadella was destroyed in 1558 by an Ottoman fleet commanded by 
Piyale Paga and Turgut Reis. All who who survived the attack were sold 
into slavery in Constantinople slave markets although the city was soon 
rebuilt and its population re-established (in part through buying slaves 
back from the Ottomans). 
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by a massacre in Majorca in 1391 (three hundred dead, significant forced 
conversions), then by tolerance and resettlement and, finally, under Fer- 
dinand of Aragon (1413-1416), a reimposition of policies of enclosure 
and radical curtailment of contact with Christians foreshadowing the 
practice of “encystation” analyzed later in this chapter. In 1435 a flurry 
of rumors led to anti-Jewish rioting across the Balearics and to mass 
forced conversion. When, following the launching of the Inquisition 
in 1478 by Isabella and Ferdinand II as a means of consolidating their 
fragmented kingdom under the banner of a militant Catholicism, even 
these conversos were subject to serious persecution. Consequently there 
was no avowedly Jewish presence in Menorca until the British (occupy- 
ing the island from 1713 to 1781) promoted the immigration of North 
African Jews as a counterpoint to the island's Catholic majority. This 
nominal forced mixing sparked resentment among the Catholic popu- 
lation, and when the Spanish Duke of Crillon defeated the British in 
1781 the small Jewish population of approximately five hundred was 
deported. 


The history I have sketched here has correlates throughout the Medi- 
terranean basin, although Menorca is notable as a limit case for evinc- 
ing the entire spectrum of possible relations between different religious 
communities, ranging from intercommunal amity through tolerance 
and separation to forced conversion, enslavement, and ethnic cleansing. 
Any assumption of inherent identitarian antagonism towards others is 
undermined by sustained periods of coexistence and conviviality, while 
popular support for attacks on communal others throws into doubt as- 
sumptions of any essential human openness to difference. Intriguingly, 
Abulafia, following Henri Bresc in attempting to understand the treat- 
ment of Menorcas Muslim population after Alfonso ITs conquest of 
the island, sees that dehumanization as a symptom of “the growing pow- 
er of the state" (Abulafia 1994: 71) and argues that "the reappearance 
of slavery in the Christian Mediterranean world is ... a symptom of the 
centralisation of government during the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries" (ibid.: 71). 

As will be evidenced in the various contemporary cases referred to 
in the following pages, centralization of governance entails the forging 
of a "people" alleged to be represented by that power, and will, with no- 
table exceptions discussed below, involve the construction of an other, 
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or others, who are “beyond the pale" of the criteria for inclusion.’ Fer- 
dinand II and Isabella, for instance, launched the Inquisition to unite 
the Christians of their diverse realms against internal enemies (Jews, 
former Jewish and Muslim converts, and other heterodox communities) 
just as, one thousand and sixty years earlier, Bishop Severus mobilized 
a Christian population against not only Menorca's Jews but also those 
who entertained close civil relations with them. In both cases entities 
with the power to impose their wills on subject populations construct, by 
force and/or ideology, an image of an imagined community into which 
some find themselves interpellated while others are excommunicated by 
the governing entities (as well as, sooner or later, by those who recognize 
themselves in that imagined community). In the late thirteenth- and 
early fourteenth-century developments analyzed by Abulafia, as with the 
next century's Inquisition, the orchestration of inclusion and exclusion 
was effected by state powers—in fact by the powers of states both com- 
mitted to expansion and simultaneously threatened in that commitment 
by other states against which they had to mobilize a people. However, as 
in the study below of priestly relations in Jerusalem's Holy Sepulchre, the 
entities producing and enforcing imagined communities may be local 
and not linked to a higher state authority.* 

The aforementioned exception to state centralization and exclusion 
is manifest not only in mid-thirteenth-century Muslim Menorca as a 
short-lived "tolerated notch of Muslim-inhabited land within a Chris- 
tian kingdom," but also in the much more enduring example of the Ot- 
toman Empire from the middle of the fifteenth century through its long 
nineteenth-century decline into its early twentieth-century dissolution. 
After a long period of expansion through conquest, culminating in a 
decade (1453-1463) in which Constantinople fell and Serbia and Bos- 
nia were conquered, the Ottoman state institutionalized the Quranic 
practice of Ahl al-dhimmi as the millet system (Barkey 2008: 130-32, 


3. The pale refers to a fence, erected in the fourteenth century, separating 
that part of Ireland under English rule from that not under its control. 
To be “beyond the pale" was to be outside of the rules and institutions of 
English society and effectively in the realm of savagery. The phrase has 
evolved to refer more to behavior and culture than to physical location. 

4. . Relations between the Greek state and the Brotherhood of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre have long been strained, and the Greek Orthodox hierarchy in Je- 
rusalem is effectively autonomous in its control of extensive properties in 


Israel/Palestine (Nachmani 1987). 
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and passim). There, organized non-Muslim communities, brought into 
the state through the extension of Ottoman power over pre-existing 
societies, were absorbed by the empire and allowed to maintain legal 
and authority structures pertaining to their respective communal lives 
while acknowledging and bowing to the overarching authority of the 
state (not unlike the situation of Menorcan Muslims between 1232 and 
1287). This subsumption of communal identities within a centralized 
administrative structure—a model followed in the twentieth century by 
Tito's Yugoslavia—differentiated between religious communities while 
at the same time allowing and encouraging relations between them, par- 
ticularly in the context of the market (Barkey 2008: 109-19; see also 
Lockwood 1975: 195-211 on Yugoslavia). Communal identity, later to 
be awakened as national identity, was here institutionally subordinated 
to and constrained by the authority of the imperial state. 

The intercommunal stability of the southern Mediterranean re- 
gion under Ottoman sovereignty indicates that policies of incorpora- 
tion rather than erasure were for the most part successful. The explosion 
of genocidal violence against Armenian, Syrian, and Greek Orthodox 
populations between 1914 and 1922 as the Turkish Republic—with its 
ethno-religious conceptions of identity—emerged from the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire mirrors, in its exterminatory marking out of oth- 
ers, the examples of Catholic extirpation provided above. It in turn gave 
rise to the respective expulsions of the Muslims of Crete and mainland 
Greece and as well as the Pontic Greeks of Turkey during the population 
exchanges of 1923 (Clark 2006). These early twentieth-century ethnic 
cleansings were a result of the emergence—most visibly in the south- 
ern Mediterranean but also throughout the southern fragments of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire—of “national” discourse out of the wreckage 
of imperial systems.? These were regions in which intercommunalism 
had previously been a variously eminent aspect of social and political life. 
The emergence of nation-states was fostered in the Balkans by Woodrow 
Wilson's disastrous argument that every “nation” should have a state of 


5.  "[I]nter-state conflicts ... tended to occur in the geographical zones where 
the disintegration of the Habsburg, Romanov, Hohenzollern and Otto- 
man empires provided the space for the emergence of new and often ag- 
gressively nervous nation-states, which sought to consolidate or expand 
their territories through force" (Gerwarth 2017: 4). Such consolidation 
and expansion involved not only territorial disputes but also the erasure of 
national others within the newly nationalized territories. 
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its own, and in the Mediterranean Middle East when aspirations to- 
wards autonomy fostered by the capitulations were turned into enactable 
realities by the postwar interventions of the French and British man- 
dates.* With nation-states came the legitimation of the idea of a people 
the nation represented. In the Balkans the zarod (definition: people, na- 
tion) were defined in ethno-religious terms while in the Mediterranean 
Middle East both the British and the French reified millets into political 
entities with distinct interests and agendas." The consequence for the 
former is most saliently illustrated by the history of now Former Yugo- 
slavia in which, first in the fractious period preceding the post-World 
War I Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and then in the Second 
World War period of intercommunal struggle and slaughter, and most 
recently in the period following the fragmentation of the Socialist Fed- 
eral Republic of Yugoslavia, vicious religio-ethnic conflicts plunged the 
region into a series of what can only be called popular wars of ethnic 
purification. In the Middle East, particularly in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, sectarian communities made political entities by French and 
British mandate policies have struggled for hegemony in ways that have 
repeatedly thrown Lebanon into civil war, have allowed a small ethnic 
minority to grasp and hold dictatorial rule in Syria, and have enabled the 
formation of a "nation-state of the Jewish people, and them alone"? on a 
land occupied by a congeries of Muslims, Christians and Jews. 


oh OR k 


Over the past thirty-five years I have carried out field research in Israel/ 
Palestine, Yugoslavia, and three of the latter’s successor states (Serbia, 


6. The capitulations were treaties conferring rights and privileges to resident 
or transient subjects of European states trading in the Ottoman domains, 
rendering them exempt from prosecution, taxation, and conscription (see 
Friedman 1986). 

7. Turkey was never mandated and has, in the wake of its purging of Arme- 
nian and Greek minorities, gradually shaped itself into a nation of Muslim 
Turks although it remains aggressively mobilized against a sizeable Kurd- 
ish minority (itself Sunni, Shi'a, Christian, Jewish and Yazidi). 

8. Statement by Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu on March 10, 2019, 
reiterating the core point of the “Basic Law: Israel as the Nation-State of 
the Jewish People” passed by the Knesset on July 19, 2018. https://knesset. 
gov.il/laws/special/eng/BasicLawNationState.pdf, accessed April 11, 2020. 
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Macedonia, Kosova). I have furthermore done exploratory fieldwork on 
both sides of Divided Cyprus. This work has developed in two directions 
which are both antithetically opposed and deeply connected: intercom- 
munal mixing and the erection of walls against the other, either for exclu- 
sion or for enclavement. My findings also provide a useful counterpoint 
to play off against the Cuban practice of transculturation, particularly as 
it has been fruitfully developed by Fernando Ortiz. 

Ortiz links transculturation to deculturation, "the loss or uprooting 
of a previous culture" (Ortiz [1947] 1995: 102), followed by "the con- 
sequent creation of a new cultural phenomenon" (ibid.: 103) through 
resettlement. While this progression is clearly applicable to Cuba, where 
everyone (other than the exterminated Native Americans) had previous- 
ly been uprooted and subsequently thrown into what he calls the ajiaco, 
the constantly augmented stew which is cubanidad (Palmié 1998: 36711), 
it does not apply to any of the instances presented above. Thus, rather 
than attempting to use transculturation to discuss the settings I have 
studied, I will look at some of the strategies of culture contact carried out 
between established cultures working to maintain their identities in the 
face of others. The first part of this chapter will deal with mixing or shar- 
ing—particularly around religious sites—between communities with 
disparate identities, and will examine some of the strategies by which 
this coexistence is worked out. The latter part will examine processes 
of walling out and walling in cultural others. While nominally touch- 
ing on walling out in the cases of Melilla and Ceuta (where Morocco 
is separated from Spanish territory or, more saliently, Africa is excluded 
from the European Union) as well as on the two territories of Divided 
Cyprus, it will for the most part develop the themes in relation to Israel/ 
Palestine where walling out and walling in have contrapuntally engaged 
each other.’ 


KOR k 


Choreographies of cohabitation 


Research I have carried out on intercommunalism has focused on what 
are generally, but mistakenly, described as shared shrines. Although 


9.  '[his essay draws on work that has been published elsewhere, most notably 
in Bowman 2007, 2010, 2011, 2015, 2016, and 2019. 
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persons of different sectarian affiliation will revere the same sites, and 
often the same figures, they often do not see those sites or saints as the 
same. While the presence of the other is not usually disputed, worship- 
pers recognize difference and find ways of maintaining their sectarian 
identities, either by marking distinctions in their practices or arrang- 
ing visits so they do not coincide with those of the others. I thus refer 
to these sites as mixed shrines and the practices of revering at them as 
mixing.'” Central in most instances to this possibility of mixing is the 
simultaneous fixity of the name of a site, or a figure revered, and the 
unfixity of the signified of that name. The object of identification—say, 
the name the shrine—is what Saul Kripke, Charles S. Peirce, and others 
have termed a rigid designator. Peirce describes its construction in per- 
sonal terms: “I believe in mooring our words by certain applications and 
letting them change their meaning as our conceptions of the things to 
which we have applied them progress."!! Peirce's idea that nominatives 
might retain their form while shifting their meanings as changing expe- 
rience so necessitates can easily be extended beyond personal histories 
to those of communities scattered in their diversity and developing over 
time while retaining nominal allegiance to a term of identification, such 
as Palestine. It can also allow different sectarian communities to revere 
the same places without confusing their reverence with that of others 
who attend and worship at the same places. 


10. At various points below I will, either in respecting the terminology of 
persons to whose work I am referring or as a shorthand for apparent am- 
ity in intercommunal activities, use the terms "shared" or "sharing" without 
implying a merger of identities or a syncretism of practices and/or beliefs. 

11. From A treatise on metaphysics, 1861-1862, quoted in Short 2007: 264. 
What Peirce describes is an “initial baptism" (Kripke 1980: 96-97) where- 
by a word is linked to a reference prior to being passed on to different 
contexts along a chain of communication in the course of which the ref- 
erent shifts while still being indicated by the same word. Slavoj Zizek, 
parsing Kripke, writes that "it is the word which, as a word, on the level of 
the signifier itself, unifies a given field, constitutes its identity. It is, so to 
speak, the word to which ‘things’ themselves refer to recognize themselves 
in their unity. ... It is not the real object which guarantees as the point of 
reference the unity and identity of a certain ideological experience—on 
the contrary it is the reference to a ‘pure’ signifier which gives unity and 
identity to our experience of historical reality itself" (Zizek 1989: 95-96 
and 97; see also Kripke 1980 and Volo&inov 1973: 79-80). 
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I will here analytically consider sites I have investigated in West Bank 
Palestine, Jerusalem, and Macedonia (now, in a third name change in 
twenty-seven years, “the Republic of Northern Macedonia”). Colleagues 
have studied shrine sharing in the Mediterranean and across the globe 
without necessarily committing to the position I've sketched out above.? 


The social contexts of cohabitation and antagonism 


When we discuss the social aspects of cohabitation and/or antagonism 
it is important to delineate carefully what terrains are being occupied or 
contested. I would argue that we are here discussing places rather than 
spaces; places in this context are lived-in spaces or, in more academic 
terms, sites of inhabitance, while space denotes an area, of general or 
unlimited extent, indifferently providing the physical setting for such 
places. The Oxford English Dictionary notes that "place" is "a space that 
can be occupied ... a particular spot or area inhabited or frequented by 
people; a city, a town, a village.” Spaces are far more easily shared than 
places, if sharing is the correct term to use when referring to coexisting 
in contiguous space. When suitably organized, entities can move past 
and around each other in space without effecting significant contact. 
Movement in shared places, however, entails negotiation, commensality, 
and at times conflict insofar as persons occupying place not only coexist 
with each other but are very much aware of the fact of that coexistence. 
In the late Michael Sorkin’s fascinating discussion of traffic in Giving 
ground: The politics of propinquity, we see on the one hand a modernist 
mode of organization that channels persons and vehicles into nonin- 
tersecting pathways in order to give priority to unimpeded flow at the 
expense of relations between entities moving across the same terrain: 
“Modern city planning is structured around an armature of ... conflict 
avoidance. Elevated highways, pedestrian skyways, subway systems and 
other movement technologies clarify relations between classes of vehi- 
cles for the sake of efficient flow" (Sorkin 1999: 2). On the other, Sorkin 


12. See, for edited volumes, Albera and Couroucli 2012; Barkan and Barkey 
2014; Bowman 2012b; Bryant 2015; Hayden et al. 2016; and the website 
http://sharedsacredsites.net. 

13. Place, n.1. OED Online. March 2013. Oxford University Press (accessed 
19 April 2013). See also Casey 1997, 2002; and Massey 2005. 
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shows us a more traditional setting in which flow is impeded by repeated 
intersection and the necessary and mutually aware sharing of place: 


Typically Indian traffic is completely mixed up, a slow-moving mass 
of cows and pedicabs, motor-rickshaws, trucks and buses, camels 
and people on foot, the antithesis of "efficient" separation. Motion 
through this sluggish maelstrom does not proceed so much by abso- 
lute right as through a continuing process of local negotiation for the 


right of passage. (Sorkin 1999: 2) 


In the latter case we are shown not only a space occupied by persons 
and entities but a place in which those inhabiting the terrain are linked 
together by what he terms “a primal rite of giving ground ... the def- 
erence to one's neighbour that urban existence daily demands" (ibid.). 
Here, rather than a skein of distinct and mutually disengaged pathways 
encompassed within a common space we see a place inhabited by a di- 
versity of persons and objects, shared through processes of mutual rec- 
ognition and accommodation. 

I would like to look further at this issue of "giving ground" in the 
particular context of shared holy places in the post-Ottoman eastern 
Mediterranean so as to evaluate how such places are shared, what sorts of 
situations support that sharing, and what sorts of events or developments 
disrupt it. In a neighborhood a multitude of different groups of people are 
tied together into a community by networks that variously engage them 
as individuals and groups. Shared practices of being in a neighborhood 
enable both the recognition of the difference of others and the framing 
of that difference as something beneficial rather than problematic. Fore- 
grounded here is the issue of whether we can see local communities, and 
the set of relations that constitute them, as forms of what Pierre Bourdieu 
called habitus." Practices of interaction and negotiation of place experi- 
enced through living in a community imprint themselves in individuals 
as preconscious dispositions to act, and interpret, in the future in accord- 
ance with those earlier experiences. A person's dispositions are neither 
habits nor consciously applied rules but tacit knowledge, often embodied, 


14. ‘The concept of habitus, itself a Latin translation of the Greek hexis, has 
a long genealogy stretching back nearly two and a half millennia from 
Bourdieu's Outline of a theory of practice (1977) and Logic of practice (1990) 
via Mauss's Les techniques du corps (1935) and Aquinas's Summa theologica 
(la2ae, 49-54) to Aristotle's Vichomachean ethics (1098b33). 
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learned through the “prestigious imitation ... [of] actions which have 
succeeded and which he has seen successfully performed by people in 
whom he has confidence and who have authority over him” (Mauss 1979 
[orig. 1935]: 101). As Mauss, and Bourdieu after him (Bourdieu 1990: 
53), make clear, it is this process of internalizing social practices (ac- 
tions, interpretations, self-presentations) that imposes the social on the 
individual and that, in effect, maps the neighborhood—and its modes of 
incorporating and negotiating with internal difference—onto the selves 
who traverse it. “Giving ground,” recognizing the right of the other to be 
in the same place as oneself as well as committing to the rites of negotiat- 
ing her presence, is a core element of the habitus of neighborhood. 

Two ethnographic studies, one on South India and one on the North, 
exemplify the ways neighborhoods constituted by nominally distinct re- 
ligious communities (communities that are elsewhere mutually antago- 
nistic) are able to share place peacefully. The first text, Jackie Assayag's 
At the confluence of two rivers: Muslims and Hindus in South India (2004), 
discusses what might be called a situational syncretism whereby Mus- 
lims and Hindus are able to celebrate at each others’ religious festivals 
because, in the course of the communities living together for nearly a 
millennium, cultural elements that might have in the past been the ex- 
clusive properties of distinct communities have unconsciously become 
part of an annual cycle of neighborhood practices and thus, in effect, 
common property: 


The religion of Mohammed insinuated itself very gradually in a Hin- 
du environment already segmented by numerous castes, sects and lo- 
cal traditions. This mixture of disparate elements gave rise to many 
subtle and complex forms of acculturation caused by alteration, ad- 
dition, superimposition and innovation, which vary from region to 
region. So by absorbing elements that were no longer either strictly 
Hindu or Muslim, but may have been the result of an earlier as- 
similation, these cultural forms allowed movement between systems 
of action and representation that seemed to be mutually exclusive. 


(Assayag 2004: 41) 


Anna Bigelow’s Sharing the sacred: Practicing pluralism in Muslim North 
India (2010) treats a seemingly more conscious process of intercommu- 
nal cohabitation in the town of Malerkotla, located in the Punjab, a far 
more conflicted region than Assayag’s Karnataka. Bigelow notes that the 
towns cultivated tolerance might be seen as a response to Malerkotlan 
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residents’ horror of the sectarian cleansing that afflicted the Punjab dur- 
ing Partition (as well as of the violence of subsequent sectarian riots that 
have taken place in the region over the past few decades), leading to their 
recognition that “all religious groups are in some regard vulnerable .. 
[making them] cognizant that their wellbeing depends on their positive 
relations with others” (Bigelow 2010: 10). She, however, demonstrates 
fulsomely that overt intercommunalism is at the same time a projection 
of “the vibrant community life in the streets and homes and shrines of 
a locale" (ibid.: 223). In each case the “cultural property” of one sectar- 
ian community is seen by members of adjacent communities as theirs as 
well, not because they wish to appropriate it but because, via a process of 
living with the “owners” of the property and engaging with them in their 
quotidian lives, that property and the practices surrounding it have come 
to be seen as common. In both instances sharing in religious celebrations 
and festivities is an extension of the habitus of a shared communal life.” 
This is not, of course, to say that an identical script of community 
response is instilled in all the community's members by their participa- 
tion in a neighborhood. While the term disposition suggests a tendency 
to interpret situations and act in response to them in certain ways fa- 
miliar from past engagements with similar events, Bourdieu's work, like 
Mauss’s before it, makes clear that there is play in the system of applica- 
tion allowing for accommodating specificities of context, of individuality, 
and of intention. A disposition is a proclivity rather than an imperative. 
Part of what accounts for the lability of persons' responses in communi- 
ties in general and mixed communities in particular is the multitude of 
identities at play in any individual's experience of everyday life. The con- 
cept of "situational identities”* enables us to recognize that a multitude 


15. See,too, the essays collected in Albera and Couroucli 2009 and 2012, and 
Bowman 2012b. 


16. “Situational identity" is a concept generally assumed to have been gener- 
ated by, although it is not specifically used in, the theory of the dramatur- 
gical construction of social identity developed in Erving Goffmans The 
presentation of self in everyday life (1959). Well before then Max Gluckman 
had elaborated the concept of "situational selection" whereby individu- 
als shape their behaviors, in different social contexts, so as to conform to 
the values and practices of groups they there associate with: "the shifting 
membership of groups in different situations is the functioning of the 
structure, for an individual's membership of a particular group in a par- 
ticular situation is determined by the motives and values influencing him 
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of identity contexts exists in even the least complex of societies, and that 
when a community creates complexity to the extent of encompassing 
multiple ethnic and/or religious identities, the opportunities for a prolif- 
eration of identity strategies expands commensurately. At different mo- 
ments of interaction within the community, different dispositions will 
be called to the fore. Thus in one instance you might be working with 
someone as a co-worker or in an employee-employer relation whereas in 
another, sometimes even contiguous with the first, you might be called 
on to represent a family or a religious denomination. Each of these situa- 
tions will call on distinct dispositions and may in fact call for enunciating 
those dispositions in ways that improvise on previous enactments. What 
is important to stress is that none of these enacted identities are primary 
other than in situations—some of which will be elaborated below—in 
which the primacy of one of those identities is staged as more important 
than, either subsuming or obviating, others. Recognition of the situated- 
ness of identity articulations allows us to understand the ways numerous 
linkages can be made between diverse persons within a community, but 
also to see that certain events or developments might render previously 
amenable identities incommensurate and thus conflictual. 

Nonetheless investigation of the character of neighborhood bonds 
resonates with Bigelow's investigation of Malerkotla's “daily work of 
community maintenance" (2010: 122) and indicates that in most in- 
stances communities will seek to perpetuate communal cohesion. The 
concept of habitus makes clear that the degree to which people are who 
they are is a consequence of the appropriateness of their learned disposi- 
tions to settings the same as, or not unlike, those in which they imbued 
those dispositions. Radical reworkings of those settings—either through 
intercommunal conflict and separation or through migration or exile— 
threaten selfhood. 


Muslims and Christians in the monastery of Sveti Bogoroditsa 
Prechista 


The powers people imagine as working in and on their world are social 
powers, imagined in the image of their own experience of the world. 


in that situation. Individuals can thus live coherent lives by situational 
selection from a medley of contradictory values, ill-assorted beliefs, and 
varied interests and techniques" (Gluckman 1958: 26). 
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Let me expand on this using an ethnographic encounter 1 had in Kice- 
vo, Macedonia, in April 2006. I had been researching, with the help of 
Elizabeta Koneska of the National Museum of Macedonia, Muslim and 
Orthodox Christian uses of Sveti Bogoroditsa Prechista (the church 
of the Holy Mother of God Most Innocent) outside of Kicevo, itself 
a mixed Muslim and Christian town. In the course of examining the 
context of shared shrine practices, we interviewed the imam of the local 
Sunni mosque. He, trained in the renowned Faculty of Islamic Studies in 
Sarajevo, responded to our queries about Muslims attending the nearby 
Sveti Bogoroditsa monastery by asserting that he had never gone there 
and never would. He nonetheless went on to explain that he would ad- 
vise members of his congregation to go to the monastery for help with 
particular problems because 


the world of demons, like our world, is made up of Christians and 
Muslims. When someone is afflicted by a Muslim demon I can deal 
with the problem, but when someone is troubled by a Christian de- 
mon there is nothing I can do, so I send them to the church. (Inter- 
view Kicevo, April 30, 2006, translation Elizabeta Koneska) 


What is of interest here, besides the concept of a mirror world of de- 
mons that replicates the demography of the lived world, is that—in this 
local context—the imam seems to acknowledge no incommensurability 
between this vision of the interaction of the demonic and the human 
worlds and that of a more orthodox Sunni theology with its considerably 
more strict definition of domains, borders, and pollutions." Here rela- 
tions between the human and the demonic world are analogous to those 
occurring in the quotidian world of social interaction, and rites and obei- 
sances made in the human world engage an economy of reciprocity with 
the demonic. 

Just as the demonic world mirrors the intermixing of Muslim and 
Christian while maintaining the difference between the two, so too do 
movements within the ritual space of the church maintain that differen- 
tiation, even as Muslims "tap into" Christian rituals to ward off Christian 
demons. Sharing the space of the Sveti Bogoroditsa monastery's chapel 
does not entail a syncretic blending of identities, just as interacting on 


17. AsI will show below, when the world of religious orthodoxy impinges 
upon local practices it disrupts this intercommunalism, asserting property 
and propriety issues at the expense of sharing. 
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the streets and in the markets of Kicevo and its satellite villages does not 
effect an effacement of sectarian identities (compare Lockwood 1975: 
195-211). Muslims within the walls of the church appear, on initial ob- 
servation, to go through the same procedures of reverencing the saints 
and the sites of power as do the Christians: they circulate through the 
church, they light candles in front of the icons (particularly those of the 
iconostasis before which they lay gifts of clothing, towels, and sometimes 
money), they proceed to the rear left of the church where, like the Chris- 
tians, they pass a string of cross-inscribed beads over their bodies three 
times before crawling three times through a passageway beneath a pair 
of healing icons toward a well from which, in leaving, they take water 
to splash on their faces and carry home in bottles for healing (see Bow- 
man 2010: 206-209, for a more detailed description). Closer observation 
reveals that this apparent mimicry is subtly but significantly differenti- 
ated. Muslims, holding back from Christian groups, introduce small but 
important differences of deportment. They do not cross themselves, they 
bow their heads to but do not kiss the icons, and in praying they silently 
mouth Muslim prayers while holding their hands close to their chests 
with their palms up. Muslims here work an environment they know 
through the social world they share with their Christian neighbors and 
in so doing both engage in ritual acts that they have learned are effica- 
cious from their neighbors (and their own imam) and render appropri- 
ate obeisance to the powers resident in the place (the Virgin Mary, the 
saints, the Mother Superior, and the nuns). At the same time they refuse 
to violate their own identities by sacrilegiously adopting the signifiers 
of Christians as though they were their own. Here, in a religious setting 
we have an interaction analogous to what Sorkin describes in the dense 
streets of Indian cities: “the continuing process of local negotiation for 
the right of passage” (Sorkin 1999: 2). 


Property and propriety in Jerusalem's Church of the Holy Sepulchre 


The “sharing” described above—a sharing extending into religious places 
the same modes of intercommunal mixing one sees in the everyday in- 
teractions of neighbors in the streets and workplaces of the region—dif- 
fers substantially from the types of interactions one sees between stran- 
gers in sites they commonly revere, but not in common. 1 will try to 
resolve that seeming contradiction between commonly revering but not 
in common through again referring to the rigid designator discussed by 
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Peirce, Kripke, and Zizek (see also Volosinov 1973: 79-80). Generally, 
in a world of shared experience, rigid designators suffice to indicate ob- 
jects and experiences common to those sharing that world, subsuming 
idiosyncrasies of personal experience or contextual application. However 
where quotidian experience is not shared, identical signifiers may con- 
jure up very different signifieds for the communities using them, and 
the differences may in fact prove to be incommensurabilities. In earlier 
examinations of the politics of Palestinian identity before and after Oslo 
(Bowman 1988, 1994) I wrote of the different ways the name Palestine 
signified to communities in different locales of exile, both outside and 
inside the borders of historic Palestine, a future homeland and a reuni- 
fied people. So long as those populations remained isolated from each 
other those disparities of understanding remained relatively unproblem- 
atic, but once Oslo eftected a regathering of the Palestinians from the 
various sites of their dispersion serious conflicts erupted between groups 
over what Palestine should be, what Palestinians should be like, and who 
in fact was even truly Palestinian. 

Something very similar happens at holy places with constituencies 
that gather from dispersed locales. Rather than neighbors sharing a sa- 
cred place, we talk here of strangers coming together in the same space. 
The Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, known to Orthodox Christians as the 
Anastasis, lies at the center of an extended web of narratives dealing 
with the death and resurrection of Jesus.'* When I carried out field re- 
search on Jerusalem pilgrimage in the early 1980s, the Holy Sepulchre, 
like several other sites throughout the sacred topography of Jerusalem, 
was visited by pilgrims from twenty-seven distinct Christian denomi- 
nations (these, for the most part, further divided into distinct regional, 
national, and linguistic communities) as well as by a multitude of tour- 
ists, many from Christian backgrounds, but also many non-Christians. 
Five sects had places within the church—the Greek Orthodox, Catho- 
lics, and Armenians occupying the most territory, with the Coptic and 
Syrian Orthodox holding tiny chapels—while a sixth, the Ethiopians, 
had two external chapels and a rooftop. Despite that sectarian landscape 


18. Despite the difference in name the location of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Jesus is established at the heart of New Testament biblical nar- 
ratives so that that idea of the place (regardless of language) can function 
as a rigid designator even when imaginings of its actual location can differ 
by several hundred meters (hence including the Anglican Garden Tomb 
outside the Old City walls). 
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the church was swept daily by crowds of pilgrims and tourists flowing 
indiscriminately through the corridors and chapels.? Such heterodoxy 
within a limited space could give rise to "traffic problems" (pushing, ex- 
pressions of hostility, and occasionally fights, usually between individuals 
not traveling in organized groups), but for the most part conflicts were 
avoided by what appeared to be spontaneous traffic management. This 
took place not through “local negotiation" but because groups moving 
through the church effectively enclaved themselves into mobile units 
flowing past and alongside each other without either engagement or 
significant mutual recognition (Bowman 2011: 376-77). These groups, 
often individually made up of people coming from the same locale or 
brought together prior to the visit by an institution or a leader, consti- 
tuted in-groups able not only to insulate themselves from others but 
also, under the authority of spiritual or secular guides associated with the 
respective groups, to ensure that their perceptions of the sites and events 
they encountered confirmed and built upon their expectations. Such a 
mode of engaging with holy sites protected the integrity of the connect- 
ion between rigid designators and the experiences they signed while 
preventing the cognitive dissonance of others' readings of those shared 
designators from disrupting that alignment.” While individuals within 
these groups shared with each other an experience of place, they simulta- 
neously related to members of other groups like bodies in space, moving 
past and around them without effecting significant contact. Thus, while 
this site might nominally be termed a shared site, the character of this 
interaction throws doubt on the applicability of the term. 

The relations described above rarely become conflictual because while 
those involved share the same space they rarely share the same place. For 
the majority of pilgrims traveling in mobile enclaves the experience of 
holy places provides an intimate confirmation of their perception of the 
reality of those sites and of the pilgrims' personal relations to that reality; 
seeing the real place, without being forced to acknowledge the disso- 
nance of others' interpretations of its reality, provides a sense of spiritual 
ownership that visitors take back to their places of origin.” Strangers do 


19. ‘The Greek Orthodox Katholicon (primary chapel) was, however, normally 
closed to all but the Greek Orthodox. 

20. These strategies were carried out throughout Holy Land pilgrimages and, 
one suspects, across other forms of organized travel. See Schmidt 1979. 

21. ‘Those whose experiences do not live up to their expectations, or in fact 
seem to refute them, may be impelled to deny that the sites are the "real" 
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not need literally to own the place because they do not live there. For 
them it is enough to experience the place and possess the knowledge of 
its reality. 

Relation to place is very different for the monks and priests who 
move through, and live in the immediate vicinity of, the church. Here we 
see institutionally shaped situations which resonate with the scenarios 
sketched respectively by Ron Hassner (2009) and Robert Hayden et 
al. (2016). These religious officiants see themselves as owning the holy 
sites in a much more literal way, and their conception of property—and 
of propriety (an etymologically related term)—can be conflictual when 
others who are not of the same community have similar claims on the 
sites and different conceptions of the modes of deportment proper to 
them. The Franciscan, Armenian, and Greek Orthodox brotherhoods 
that care for their respective chapels within the building? are brought 
into daily, often conflictual, contact with others whose sense of the site's 
significance, the legitimacy of its possession, and the appropriateness of 
ritual activities carried out therein differ on numerous points. Although 
these men cohabit the Holy Sepulchre and its neighborhood, they do 
not share locale and dispositions in the ways set out earlier. Jeff Halper 
describes the monasteries of the Christian Quarter in the late Ottoman 
period as each enclosing radically different life worlds, redolent of the 
nations of the monks' origins (Greece, France, Armenia) rather than of 
Jerusalem (Halper 1984). In many ways, at least in terms of self-suffi- 
ciency and ideological closure, the situations in the monasteries have not 
changed much. These insulated habitus produce literal neighbors who 
are, in effect, strangers. Unlike pilgrims who move past each other in 
the holy sites as migratory strangers, these hierophants are continuously 
forced to deal in "their" holy places with the presence of others who see 
those places as their own. For the monks and priests, the holy sites in the 
"shared" space of the Anastasis or Holy Sepulchre are organically con- 
nected to the "pure" cultural spaces of the monasteries, and the presence 


sites (either because the real sites are elsewhere or because they have been 
effaced by time) or may be forced to question their previous assumptions 
and beliefs. 

22. 'Ihe Coptic, Syrian, and Ethiopian Orthodox, who possess chapels be- 
cause of historic precedent, are small communities with little political or 
economic power, and their presence in the church is rarely challenged by 
the dominant religious communities (although they fight among them- 
selves over the territories they do control; see Bowman 2011: 389—91). 
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of others in their spaces, much less the attempt of those others to claim 
the spaces as their own, is anathema. Whereas in the above cited situ- 
ations of urban Indian trafic and Macedonian shrine sharing mutual 
investment in common ground gives rise to generally amenable and 
decorous ritual processes of negotiation over co-presence, in the Holy 
Sepulchre quotidian encounters between representatives of the respec- 
tive churches are only prevented from breaking into open violence by 
the regimen of the Status Quo, a system of spatial and temporal regula- 
tions initially imposed by the Ottoman state and currently maintained 
through fear of the open intercommunal warfare and state side-taking 
that its rejection would provoke.? 

At the core of this conflict is not a simple issue of property owner- 
ship; actual property can—as the tenets of the Status Quo themselves 
assert—be shared, albeit through complex ritual regimes. We are instead 
looking at issues more closely tied to propriety, and through that to 
identity. Monks and priests associated with the Holy Sepulchre are able, 
when outside of domains demarcated as sacred, to relate to secular locals 
and even to members of other fraternities in nonconflictual—sometimes 
even amenable—ways (Tsourous 2015). In contexts where religious 
identities are foregrounded, however, particularly in the choreographies 
of movements through the spaces of the holy sites, they become repre- 
sentatives of their particular religious community or “defenders of the 
holy places" (Bowman 2011: 386), as members of the Greek Orthodox 
Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre called themselves in the wake of a 
vicious fight with Armenian monks over contested space in Bethlehem’s 
Church of the Nativity. In these contexts they, and the places they pro- 
tect, manifest the truth value of their church and its theology; their pres- 
ence in the places, and the rituals they carry out there, are seen to suture 


23. See Fisher-Ilan (2004) for one of many examples. See Cohen (2008) 
and Bowman (2011, 2014) for different interpretations of how and why 
the Status Quo is maintained. Although these closed communities share 
qualities with the aforementioned ghettoes as well as with the encysted 
domains discussed below, they differ insofar as the perceptually hostile en- 
virons which surround them do not have the power to, in the final instance, 
exterminate them. Should, however, the balance of powers that structure 
the status quo ante break down—as is already occurring insofar as the Is- 
raeli government refuses to recognize the status quo and has taken sides in 
intercommunal struggles between Christian communities—smaller and 
less powerful communities may be forced out of the Anastasis as has, in 
effect, already happened with the Copts (see Bowman 2014: 217-20). 
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their dogma and their orthopraxy to Christian revelation. The presence 
of others carrying out their apostate rituals and asserting their authority 
in those places constitutes what Laclau and Mouffe term an “antago- 
nism” (Laclau and Mouffe 1985: 93-148)—literally a radical denial of 
their own assertions of identity as the sole vehicles of the true church. 

It is in this context that property, and the propriety of liturgical de- 
meanor therein, becomes an issue of overarching concern. Concern with 
overcoming the antagonism presented by the presence of other belief 
communities is what motivates the insistence of the various religious 
communities that they own holy places and drives the demands of re- 
ligious authorities worldwide that shrines and holy places be purged of 
heterodox practices and persons. The politics of the rigid designator is 
insistence that there is but one signified for the signifier. While this may 
appear to take the shape of straightforward demands for sole possession 
and inhabitance of a holy place, beneath that demand is the assertion of 
the truth value of a core identity and the insistence that no other rep- 
resentation can lay claim to the place where that identity manifests and 
celebrates itself. 


Sveti Nikola/Hadir Baba: Simultaneity of place 


The concept of property functions in various ways in sites we refer to 
as shared. In the case of Sveti Bogoroditsa Prechista, Muslims attend- 
ing the monastery's church do not in any way dispute the Macedonian 
Orthodox Church's ownership of the site, visiting and using it with due 
deference to the nuns who live there. The Mother Superior and the ma- 
jority of the nuns are in no way threatened by the presence of Muslims 
in the church, appreciating their generosity (“they give more than the 
Christians") and recognizing coexistence within the site as a welcome 
consequence of the long-term good relations of Muslims and Christians 
in the nearby town and surrounding countryside (see Bowman 2010: 
209-12).^ In another Macedonian site I have written on, Sveti Nikola in 
Makedonski Brod, Sufi and Sunni Muslims praying in the church rec- 
ognize the authority of the Orthodox caretakers, yet simultaneously 


24. Although one university-trained novice, recently relocated to the mon- 
astery from the capital, Skopje, expressed hostility toward Muslim visi- 
tors, refusing to give them holy water and claiming they were planning to 
“steal” the church (Bowman 2010: 209). 
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associate the edifice and the tomb within it with the Bektashi saint 
Hadir Baba. Relations between the Christian visitors from the town and 
the Muslim visitors from neighboring settlements are cordial, and lubri- 
cated—as at Sveti Bogoroditsa—by the generosity of Muslims whose 
copious gifts are auctioned off to support the town's main church. In- 
triguingly, in the case of Sveti Nikola/Hadir Babà mutual commitment 
by both communities to the continued sharing of the site is manifest in 
the simultaneous display of Sufi and Christian iconography within the 
church (Bowman 2010: 203-206). In both instances, as at the shrine 
of Haider Shaikh in Malerkotla described by Bigelow, the local com- 
munities as well as the officiants at the religious sites commit themselves 
to maintaining within the shrines forms of intercommunal cooperation 
cognate with those taking place beyond their perimeters. 

Changes in the wider context of social relations, resulting in a break- 
down of conviviality, can fracture that commitment, making way for one 
or the other community to attempt to force the other from the shrine; 
such an expulsion would mirror that effected in the surrounding social 
world. Religious authorities, often backed by individuals of influence 
over local members of one or the other local religious community, may 
exploit frictions or fissures in the local community to push for the pu- 
rification of a shrine. Even, however, in such instances the perceived 
sanctity of a site may be retained by the general population so that not 
only might members of the religious and ethnic communities banished 
from the site return, covertly and sometimes overtly, but also, as relative- 
ly amicable intercommunal relations in the surrounding locale are re- 
established, the site may again begin to be shared (see Bowman 2012a: 
215-17). 

Shrines such as the Anastasis or Holy Sepulchre are very different 
from those such as Sveti Nikola/Hadir Baba and Sveti Bogoroditsa 
Prechista insofar as rather than being perceived as properties of the 
local community (in both the sense of belonging to the local milieu 
and being characteristic of that social formation) they are presented 
as standing outside of their immediate context, belonging instead to 
ideologically constituted communities that may originate, and even 
reside, at a substantial physical and cultural distance from their literal 
site. For pilgrims visiting such sites from afar the holy places belong 


25. Although, as I describe in my study of the site, perceived imbalances of 
display that ostentatiously stress Christian ownership do give rise to ag- 
grievement (Bowman 2010: 203-206). 
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to them in a spiritual or devotional sense. They ideologically imagine 
the place as a spiritual possession that, once witnessed, can be taken 
home for meditation and validation, but their desire to literally pos- 
sess the place rarely extends further than their wish to collect relics 
(oil, candles, carved olive wood crosses) that metonymically connect 
them with the place. For resident clergy, however, such holy places not 
only belong to their sects in a spiritual sense but must literally belong 
to their churches, since possession of the site both confirms their core 
identities as guardians of the holy places and authorizes and amplifies 
the sanctity of the site through their provision of appropriate liturgical 
practices (and their blockage of heterodox practices). Here the pres- 
ence of others not only presents an integral challenge to their identities 
but also desecrates the sanctity of that central site (Hassner 2009). Tol- 
erance in this context is in effect no more than enforced cohabitation 


(Hayden 2002). 


Strangers and neighbors 


The distinction between space and place set out earlier is key to under- 
standing the emergence of antagonism in shared or mixed sites. Space, as 
an encompassing container, is able to hold a number of entities without 
their having any relation aside from that of contiguity. Place, as a site 
of inhabitance, can contain differentiated bodies, but these, by sharing 
place, enter into relations with each other. Thus, on the one hand pilgrim 
groups, converging on the same holy sites from different places of origin, 
are able to flow around and past each other, each pursuing their own 
realizations of their own envisionings of the significance of the sites they 
temporarily occupy. Ihe place each group inhabits is effectively rendered 
discontinuous with the places of others, and interaction is kept minimal 
and impersonal. On the other hand, neighbors of different sectarian af- 
filiations can meet in local holy places, engaging with each other through 
media of negotiation and mutual recognition analogous to those they 
use in their everyday interactions outside of holy ground. Here each 
group simultaneously occupies the same place and must engage modes 
of mutual accommodation, rendering that coexistence as nonconflictual 
and as mutually beneficial as possible. In the instance of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre or Anastasis, a situation not unlike others worldwide in which 
religious powers work to present a site as a pure signifier of an exclusive 
identity that must be defended from the pollution of other forms of 
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worship,” two or more communities attempt to construct, and inhabit 
(literally and ritually), exclusive places at the same time in coterminous 
spaces. Such cohabitation is, in terms of their respective discourses, an 
impossibility, and thus the presence of the other presents a literal an- 
tagonism that must either be overcome through expulsion or succumbed 
to by withdrawal; the structure of this particular relation is that of both 
Hassner's and Hayden's conceptions of the impossibility of sharing. The 
“stand-off” that is the current status quo effected by the Status Quo is an 
ideological impossibility, and the Holy Sepulchre/Anastasis will remain 
a flashpoint, surrounded by the tinder of cadres of ideologically moti- 
vated monks, until either a discursive shift in the respective theologies 
replaces antagonism with fraternity or one group successfully expropri- 
ates and cleanses the site. 

In the post-Ottoman sphere—where conceptions of nationalist 
identity increasingly impose themselves on domains where previously 
national identities had served as markers of nominal difference within 
mixed communities*’—places, secular or sacred, that had been shared 
are transformed into the exclusive properties of ethnonational group- 
ings. Sharing, or even mixing, is there rendered contentious, and local 
events in which individuals with different allegiances clash come to be 
read more widely as indubitable signifiers of irresolvable antagonisms. 
Once such a discursive shift has taken place, and shared sites have been 
transformed into terrains on which struggles for possession take place, it 
becomes increasingly impossible to imagine contemporary cohabitation 
and sharing, and the image of coexistence fades into a utopian fantasy of 
a distant "Ottoman" past. Such a process of dissolution, to which Susan 
Woodward refers, with reference to Former Yugoslavia, as the “Balkan 
Tragedy” (Woodward 1995), appears to be the course onto which the 
Samuel Huntington “Clash of Civilizations” discourse (Huntington 
1993, 1996) is routing us, and at its terminus we too may sadly look 
back on the project of secular enlightenment as no more than a utopian 
fantasy. 


26. A salient example is the 1992 destruction by Hindu activists of the Babri 
Mosque at Ayodhya in order to clear the site for the construction of the 
Sri Ram Janam Bhumi Temple commemorating the birthplace of Lord 
Rama (an avatar of Vishnu). See Hayden 2002: 208-12. 

27. See Bowman 2015, as well as my discussion of the Titoist treatment of 
“national” versus “nationalist” identities in Bowman 2003: 229-30. 
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Walling out and walling in 


Walls between territories serve many purposes, and these must be con- 
sidered before generically grouping them as tactical devices for prevent- 
ing contact with the other. The Great Wall of China, like Hadrian's Wall, 
was established to keep “barbarians” from endangering claimed territory. 
Donald Trumps controversial wall between Mexico and America is al- 
legedly designed to keep out an imagined flood of drug dealers, rapists, 
and other variations on a threatening other (while serving as a ploy to 
keep his xenophobic base on side). The “Green Line" demilitarized zone 
dividing Cyprus was initially established in 1964 by the UN to keep 
ethnically defined antagonists apart, and it was extended in 1974 when 
Turkish forces established fencing, ditching, walling, and mining along 
its Northern face. Similar exclusionary walls now exist along the borders 
between Morocco and Ceuta and Melilla, between Greece and Turkey, 
between Bangladesh and India, and a multitude of other national pe- 
ripheries. In most, if not all, of these instances of exclusion a population 
of the other already exists within the protected territory, demonstrating 
that the wall is simply part of a strategy to deintegrate an already mixed 
society. There are, furthermore, walls within integral territories that indi- 
cate internal processes of exclusion; among these are the walls of gated 
communities, the barriers between Protestant and Catholic areas in Bel- 
fast, and the now dismanteled Cutteslowe Wall (1934-1959) separating 
council housing from more prosperous properties in North Oxford. 
Other walls are designed to keep people in: the Berlin Wall, which 
was erected across the full interface of East and West Germany in 1961 
and dismantled in 1989, was designed to prevent East Germans from 
escaping to the West. One must also consider practices of ghettoization 
such as that of Jewish communities in Venice (established in 1516 and 
opened in 1797 when Napoleon's troops burnt down its gates).? In the 
Venetian case the Jewish community was domiciled in isolation from 
the surrounding society and was there able to maintain and develop its 
own cultural practices without the threat of extinction. Other ghettos 
are more about exterminatory isolation as were both the Warsaw Ghetto 
established by the Nazis in 1940 or the concentration camps into which 


28. ‘The word “ghetto” is derived from the Venetian enclosure of its Jews. The 
aforementioned early thirteenth century enclosure of the Jews of Mallorca 
is analogous in practice but not in terminology. 
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Jews and other “undesirables” (communists, gypsies, homosexuals, Jeho- 
vah's Witnesses, etc.) were moved to be murdered. 

In the following I examine a particular example of an other's walling 
within the territory claimed by a state (even if in violation of interna- 
tional law) which, while not literally exterminatory, is certainly directed 
towards the isolation and both the political and economic disempower- 
ing of the religio-ethnically defined other. In discussing the practices the 
state of Israel directs against Palestinians within the territories illegally 
expropriated following the 1967 war, I use the term “encystation”” to 
describe the process of containing and isolating a people seen as threat- 
ening to the existence of the surrounding nation-state. The structure of 
this particular practice, while in some ways very much shaped by the 
specific historical, cultural, and political setting of Israel/Palestine, can 
be seen in many other instances worldwide where, to borrow a term from 
Giorgio Agamben, societies produce "states of exception" (1998) and en- 
close their internal others within prisons, ghettoes, camps, or analogous 
cells. The use of the biological metaphor of encystation in the Israeli case 
also, intriguingly, introduces another opposed process wherein a people, 
protected within the womb-like protective cell of the nation-state, de- 
velops to a sufficient maturity to enable its empowered emergence into 
the international setting. 


Walling as encystation: A socio-historical inquiry 


In January 2015 the Egyptian government under Abdel Fattah el-Si- 
si completed the extension of a free-fire buffer zone at the Egyptian- 
Gazan border from five hundred to one thousand meters. This construc- 
tion (which involved the destruction of at least twelve hundred houses 
in Rafah) consolidated the process of enclosing Gaza that the military 
regime had inaugurated soon after coming to power, canceling the policy 
of el-Sisi’s predecessors government of permanently opening the Ra- 
fah Crossing to movement in and out of Gaza. The buffer zone links 


29. Encystation is defined by the Oxford English Dictionary as "the process 
of becoming surrounded with a cyst" (1971 E: 153). My use of the term 
here, as developed below, draws not on a medicalization of sociocultural 
processes but on the metaphoric aptness of the dual sense of a cyst as both 
“a closed cavity or sac of a morbid or abnormal character [and] ... a cell or 
cavity containing reproductive bodies, embryos etc." (1971 C: 1306). 
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up with the shell Israel has—since its early efforts at walling Gaza in 
1991 —built up around the whole of Gaza, incorporating palisades, 
fences, three hundred-meter buffer zones (these expropriating Gazan 
land, unlike that of the Egyptians which are on Egyptian territory), na- 
val blockades, airspace closure and sealed gates. Israel has, with the con- 
nivance of Egypt, literally closed the population of Gaza within a sac; 
this short section will examine the metaphorical implications of that 
encystation—metaphorical implications with deep historical roots and 
very literal consequences. 

Encystation as the process of enclosing within a cyst is more than a 
metaphor for the encircling of Palestinian communities within the ter- 
ritories over which Israel claims sovereignty, insofar as both the biologi- 
cal and the social processes are acts of quarantining matter believed to 
put the surrounding social body at risk. Although Israel, as now Egypt, 
claims that walling is a matter of security (used, as the former claims, for 
the prevention of Palestinian attacks on Israeli civilians? and, as the lat- 
ter asserts, for the prevention of Salafist entries into Egyptian territory), 
encystation is—at least in the Israeli instance—a long-standing practice 
that works on the Palestinian and Israeli populations to very different 
ends. Encystation differs from the term "encapsulation" as used by Fred- 
erick Boal (1994) and “enclavement” by Mary Douglas (2001) in that it 
emphasizes a bodily metaphorics of disease and generation resonating 
with a biopolitics deeply embedded in Israeli conceptions of nation and 
statehood. 

The use of the metaphor encystation to describe Israeli practic- 
es draws on the idea that the shell surrounding encysted materials is 
analogous to the walls?! Israel erects to divide Israeli and Palestinian 


30. The Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs asserts unequivocally that “it can- 
not be clearly stated that the Palestiniane right to freedom of movement 
must take precedence over the right of Israelis to live” (http://security- 
fence.mfa.gov.il, accessed April 2011, since removed, reposted at http:// 
www.aboutisrael.co.il/eng/site.php?site id-307&parent id-296, accessed 
April 5, 2019, before being removed again). 

31. Whether these be buffered bulldozed strips of between twenty and forty 
meters in width containing two three-meter barbed wire topped fences, 
a ditch, another fence with electronic movement sensors, two raked sand 
trace strips, and a paved patrol road, or eight-meter high stretches of con- 
crete wall crowned with smoked-glass windowed watchtowers protected 
by ditches, patrol roads and supplementary fences. Other “walls” may be 
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populations. Palestinians are always susceptible to being walled off from 
their surroundings wherever they might be. This is strikingly manifest in 
the operations of the Border Police, a police unit under the command of 
the Israeli military which is supposed to patrol borders as well as ports 
and airports. In practice, the Border Police go into operation wherever 
Palestinians confront Israelis in what the authorities perceive as a po- 
litical manner.? When Ariel Sharon's September 28, 2000 *visit" to the 
Haram ash-Sharif (which provoked the Second Intifada) sparked dem- 
onstrations in Arab towns and cities within Israel's 1949 borders, it was 
the Border Police that was sent into the Galilee to suppress these, at the 
cost of thirteen Israeli Arabs shot dead. Borders, whether those drawn by 
the Wall or those of Closed Military Areas which any officer can declare 
at whim, pertain to Palestinians and are erected wherever and whenever 
a Palestinian is seen to impinge upon or question Israeli sovereignty over 
the land. As is evident in Israeli incursions into Gaza and the West Bank 
to assassinate activists or arrest government ministers, in Israel's numer- 
ous invasions of Lebanon, and in its January 18, 2015 air strike on the 
Syrian Golan Heights, a similar logic operates: Arabs must remain pas- 
sive and in place while the Israeli military can go anywhere it wants to 
ensure that quiescent immobility. 

Gaza and the West Bank are clearly delineated by borders, marked 
by the aforementioned eight-meter tall walls and buffered and ditched 
fences (effectively sealing the territories to Palestinians but leaving them 
permeable by military assault from Israel and, in the case of the West 
Bank, the free movement of settlers). Ihe logics of encystation operate 
differently in the two cases however, and I will investigate the opera- 
tive and conceptual differences between the two applications through 
examining the relevance to both Gaza and the West Bank of Agamben's 
concept of the sovereign exception. 


mobile, such as the Closed Military Areas declared by Israeli soldiers or 
Border Police (far from any literal borders) to seal off sites of real or po- 
tential confrontation between Israelis and Palestinians. 

32. This internal mobilization of a force—unconstrained by civil law—meant 
to protect national borders from foreign enemies was mimicked by Don- 
ald Trump and the US federal government in its use of the Department of 
Homeland Security’s US Customs and Border Protection forces against 
US citizens in Portland and other American cities while attempting to 
suppress Black Lives Matter demonstrations. 
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Sovereign exception 


Agamben, in Homo Sacer: Sovereign power and bare life (1998), specu- 
lates on the extraterritoriality of persons excluded from the conceptual 
and legal domain of the nation-state within which they nonetheless live. 
Unlike the diasporic extraterritoriality of persons or communities be- 
longing to a national collectivity but located outside national territory 
(such as Israeli settlers or Jews outside of Israel), the “outside inside” 
that Agamben examines is exemplified by the situation of detainees in 
Guantanamo Bay: “the detainees of Guantanamo do not have the status 
of Prisoners of War, they have absolutely no legal status. They are subject 
now only to raw power; they have no legal existence" (Raulff 2004: 610). 
These detainees, like Jews in the Nazi camps (Agamben 1998: 166-80), 
are held within the embrace of the state but without the protection that 
state affords its citizens: 


The exception that defines the structure of sovereignty is ... complex. 
Here what is outside is included not simply by means of an interdic- 
tion or an internment, but rather by means of the suspension of the 
juridical order's validity—by letting the juridical order, that is, with- 
draw from the exception and abandon it. The exception does not sub- 
tract itself from the rule; rather, the rule, suspending itself, gives rise 
to the exception and, maintaining itself in relation to the exception, 
first constitutes itself as a rule. The particular "force" of law consists 
in this capacity of law to maintain itself in relation to an exteriority. 
We shall give the name relation of exception to the extreme form of 
relation by which something is included solely through its exclusion. 


(Agamben 1998:18) 


As was the case for those imprisoned in the concentration camps at the 
core of Agamben’s argument, the withdrawal of the juridical order from 
the Palestinians behind the wall is not a matter of disregard but one of 
dehumanization (the production of what Agamben terms “bare life,” de- 
fined as “life exposed to death” at the hands of sovereign violence [1998: 
88]). The enclosed populations are carefully regarded—profiled, branded 
with identity cards, confined to specified areas, tracked—while simul- 
taneously denied the rights or legal status accruing to citizens of the 
incorporating state. The encysted are brought far more under the control 
of the state than its citizens but, rather than enjoying protection by the 
state correlative to that control, stand in constant risk of extermination 
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by it. For Agamben this construction of an inside (the sovereign juridi- 
cal order of the state) by the inclusion of an excluded population (the 
threatening other) is a central rhetorical (and practical) move by modern 
sovereign powers. This interiorization of a national exteriority not only 
provides its citizenry with evidence of the protective power of the state 
but simultaneously grounds—on the threat that incorporated other pre- 
sents—that state's demands to increase its power over, and reduce the 
rights of, its own citizenry (see King-Irani 2006; Agamben 2005). 

Yehouda Shenhav and Yael Berda (2009) commend the analytic grip 
of the concept of sovereign exception, but query its apparent lack of a 
genealogy (its ahistoricism) and, in rectifying that, show not only how it 
evolved in British colonial practice under Lord Evelyn Cromer in Egypt 
and Lord George Curzon in India,” but as well how its application by 
the British and later the Israelis changed from the Mandate Period until 
the wake of the Second Intifada. Constant to the sovereign exception’s 
colonial application is the assumption of the potentially violent irration- 
ality of the colonial subject and the consequent necessity of revealing co- 
lonial sovereignty to that subject as "a phantom organ that manufactures 
miraculous decisions, but that conceals the locus of the decision making 
process, the inner working of its machinery, and its criteria of judgment" 
(Shenhav and Berda 2009: 342). In the contemporary Israeli instance, 
racialized profiling of the Palestinian is "based on an all-powerful instant 
classification as security threat ... rel|ying] on the belief that inside every 
Palestinian—regardless of age, residence or profession—hides the ghost 
or demon of a Palestinian terrorist" (ibid.: 355). Israeli sovereignty, in 
other words, manifests itself towards the Palestinian population as si- 
multaneously illegible and irresistible, unpredictable and brutal. 

Earlier profilings acknowledged the Palestinians's inherent violent ir- 
rationality, but were accompanied by different strategies for bringing it 
under control. Historically, the face that the sovereign exception shows 
to the subject population will very much depend on that populations 
perceived use value. As Neve Gordon shows, Israeli policy between the 
1967 occupation and the First Intifada was that of employing "numer- 
ous forms of control to craft an economically useful Palestinian society 
while reducing the inhabitants' political aptitude" (Gordon 2008: 206; 


33. 'Ihe warm relation between Benjamin Netanyahu's government and that 
of Indias Narendra Modi is likely fostered by their respective attitudes 
to their internal others (Palestinians and Muslims) which appear to have 
been inherited from British colonial practices. 
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see also Bornstein 2002).** With the First Intifada Israel radically cur- 
tailed its dependence on Palestinian labor and simultaneously withdrew 
from managing Palestinian civil life, shifting “the governing paradigm 
... to control of the Palestinian population seen from the single vantage 
point of "Israel's security” (Shenhav and Berda 2009: 338).% Although 
orders were given to the military to avoid killing civilians, Israel empha- 
sized its sovereignty over the Palestinians through "the implementation 
of the entry-permit regime and the pervasive practice of incarceration, 
torture and beatings in order to repress the populations political aspira- 
tions" (Gordon 2008: 206; see also Kimmerling 2003). However with 
the Second Intifada 


Israel adopted a new approach toward the Palestinians which ren- 
dered them, in many respects, expendable.... In place of the politics 
of life that had characterised the OT [Occupied Territories] until the 
Second Intifada, a politics of death slowly emerged. The paradigmatic 
practice of this new politics is the extrajudicial execution which in 
contrast to incarcerations or even torture does not intend to shape 
or alter Palestinian behavior, but to do away with “recalcitrant” indi- 


viduals. (Gordon 2008: 206-207) 


Gordon notes the escalation of killings of Palestinians after Septem- 
ber 2000 (the number of Palestinian fatalities during each year of the 
Second, or Al-Aqsa, Intifada was more than all of those killed during 
the first twenty years of the occupation), an escalation highlighted by 
its savage attacks on Gaza and Gazan residents in 2008-2009, 2012, 
2014, 2018 and during the "Great March of Return" protests (March 30, 


34. Gordon notes that during this period "Israel invested considerable re- 
sources in closely monitoring the nutritional value of the Palestinian food 
basket in order to ensure that its policies were decreasing Palestinian sus- 
ceptibility to disease and making inhabitants more useful in economic 
terms" (Gordon 2008: 207-208). 

35. Israeli policies of curtailing its dependence on Palestinian labor and im- 
porting immigrant workers to replace it undermines parallels between Is- 
rael and South Africa. South Africa's apartheid regime, and the neoliberal 
systems that have replaced it, reflect that country's dependence on black 
labor; Israel, in the wake of the First Intifada, has for the most part moved 
away from the use of Palestinian labor (except in the West Bank settle- 
ments), and thus no longer needs its Palestinian population, putting that 
population at greater risk than that of simple exploitation. 
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2018-December 27, 2019). This trajectory continues to escalate signifi- 
cantly. One hundred and sixty seven Palestinians were killed by the Is- 
raeli Defense Force and settlers in the West Bank in 2022 while the IDF 
killed another fifty three in Gaza. Between 1 January and 27 January 
2023, under the new right wing Israeli government, thirty Palestinians 
have been killed, with nine killed on the 26th during an IDF raid in the 
West Bank city of Jenin (https://www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-middle- 
east-64410607, 27 January 2023). 

Concurrent with the institutionalization of assassinations and other 
forms of extermination of Palestinian militants was that of a policy of 
weakening the general population so as to sap its will to resistance. Dov 
Weissglass, in 2006, announced a policy, grounded on research by the 
defence ministry into minimal daily caloric needs, of taking the Gazan 
population to the edge of, but not into, starvation: "the idea is to put the 
Palestinians on a diet, but not to make them die of hunger" (quoted in 
Rabbani 2013: 8). This policy took a particularly cynical turn when, in 
response to Israeli and international criticisms of IDF killings of protest- 
ers during the Great March of Return, orders were revised to demand 
crippling of protesters by firing into their legs, resulting in amputations 
and an impossible stress on Gazan medical facilities and economy.*° 

The path mapped here between valuing a subject population as a la- 
bor pool and judging it expendable and collateral to the extermination 
of resistance activities traces the development of Israeli policy towards 
Gazans from surveilled incorporation to the isolate bare life of the camp. 


A matter of degree 


I initially assumed (Bowman 2007) that there was a qualitative differ- 
ence between the walling of Gaza and that of the West Bank insofar 
as the encystation of Gaza seemed much more brutal and all-encom- 
passing than that of the West Bank. Gaza's wall tightly encysts a popu- 
lation which is exclusively Palestinian; the area is, aside from military 


36. https://www.haaretz.com/middle-east-news/palestinians/1-700-gazans- 
could-face-amputations-due-to-the-lack-in-health-funding-un- 
warns-1.7216987 (May 9, 2019, accessed April 11, 2020). See too https:// 
www.haaretz.com/middle-east-news/palestinians/.premium-gaza-doc- 
tors-injuries-in-border-protests-worst-since-2014-war-1.6014013 (April 
22, 2018, accessed April 11, 2020). 
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incursions, closed to Israelis. Israeli policies, not to mention invasions 
and bombardments, have effectively destroyed the economy, radically 
restricting the provision of water, electricity and, as mentioned above, 
food. The expendability of the Gazan population was made very clear in 
operations Cast Lead, Pillar of Defense, and Protective Edge through 
Israeli willingness to destroy occupied apartment blocks in putative pur- 
suit of Hamas or Islamic Jihad militants as well as, on August 1, 2014, to 
raze an entire neighborhood, killing its inhabitants, so as to prevent the 
holding hostage of a single Israeli soldier. The West Bank wall appears 
to operate according to a different logic in drawing a border between 
Israel and the West Bank (a border which violates the 1949 armistice 
line in order to massively extend Israeli sovereignty into Palestinian ter- 
ritory) and allowing, within that border, a degree of mobility and an as 
yet adequate supply of goods and services to West Bank Palestinians. 
What Gordon refers to as the "politics of death” is not yet there endemic; 
although assassinations and targeted killings—both at the hands of the 
IDF and militant settlers—are increasingly frequent. Collateral dam- 
age is however nowhere near as extensive as it has been in Gaza. De- 
spite these differences the implications of post-Oslo developments have 
shown that Israeli policies are fundamentally the same for both areas but 
that Gaza is further along the road to encystation and bare life than the 
West Bank. The difference is temporal rather than qualitative. 

Oslo II (1995) following on the original 1993 Oslo Accords divided 
the West Bank (excluding East Jerusalem) into three administrative divi- 
sions: Areas A, B, and C. Area A was designated as being under full civil 
and security control by the Palestinian National Authority (PNA) and 
closed to the Israeli military and police forces. Joint Israeli and Palestin- 
ian policing would take care of security concerns in Area D, although all 
civil issues (water, electricity, sewage, health provision, education, etc.) 
pertaining to Palestinians living in Area B would be the exclusive con- 
cern of the PNA. Area C was placed under full Israeli security and civil 
control. The "Interim Agreement," signed by Yitzhak Rabin and Yasser 
Arafat under the aegis of American president Clinton, stated that areas B 
and C would, aside from concessions to be negotiated, be handed to full 
Palestinian control in the wake of the permanent status agreements. Over 
the subsequent decades, no progress towards any agreement over perma- 
nent status has been reached” and, insofar as it is evident that Israeli 


37. Only two percent of promised interim withdrawals from thirteen per- 
cent of the West Bank were carried out after the Wye River Agreements 
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state policy is at a minimum to ensure that no such progress can occur, 
and at the maximum (currently announced as state policy) to facilitate 
the annexation of at least sixty percent of the Occupied Territories, it is 
important to investigate the status quo established by areas A, B, and C. 
Area A, under full civil and security control of the PNA, initially con- 
sisted of somewhat less than four percent of the West Bank (Schlaim 
2000: 528), and was effectively the territories occupied by the major Pal- 
estinian cities: Bethlehem, Jericho, Ramallah, Qalqilya, Tulkarem, Jenin, 
Nablus, and eighty percent of Hebron (the remainder of which is desig- 
nated as settler property). East Jerusalem, annexed by the Israelis in 1980, 
has never been included. Area B makes up approximately twenty-two per- 
cent of the West Bank and contains some four hundred and fifty Palestin- 
ian villages and their surrounding lands. In this region civil affairs are the 
concern only of the PNA while security is nominally the joint concern of 
the Palestinian Authority and the Israeli military. The protocols, however, 
point out that “the [Palestinian] Council will assure responsibility for pub- 
lic order for the Palestinians. Israel shall have the overriding responsibil- 
ity for security for the purpose of protecting Israelis and confronting the 
threat of terrorism.”** The Palestinian National Authority, in other words, 
polices the Palestinian population but is required to step aside to make 
way for IDF intervention when Palestinian activities are seen to threaten 
Israelis or Israel’s security concerns; such activities include responses by 
Palestinians to attacks by settlers on individuals or communities, and ci- 
vilian resistance to settlement expansion onto Palestinian lands. Settle- 
ments, theoretically restricted to Area C, frequently expand into Area B 
expropriating private lands for building or cultivation and sparking local 
resistance then suppressed by the Israeli military (see Eldar 2012). 
Post-Oslo II negotiations allowed Area A’s territory to expand be- 
tween the Wye Agreements (1998) and the outbreak of the Second In- 
tifada (2000) by incorporating parts of Area B so as to eventually make 
up some eighteen percent of the West Bank. Nonetheless the ‘islands’ of 
Area A are discontinuous and surrounded by Area B territories wherein 


(1998), and these were reoccupied during Operation Defensive Shield 
(2002). 

38. Israeli-Palestinian Interim Agreement on the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip, Annex I: Protocol Concerning Redeployment and Security Ar- 
rangements, Article V.3 (Areas B and C) https://unispal.un.org/DPA/ 
DPR/unispal.nsf/eed216406b50bf6485256ce10072f637/577f8dd050bb5 
5aa85256f1800676155?OpenDocument, accessed April 11, 2020. 
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all security is controlled by the Israeli military. Palestinian movement 
through the West Bank is systematically impeded by security barri- 
ers and checkpoints. This enclosure ensured from the beginning of the 
zoned system that should militant Palestinian activity deemed problem- 
atic occur within the urban areas these can immediately be closed off 
and isolated by IDF movements. Since 2002, when Israel's Operation 
Defensive Shield’ reconquered all the major Palestinian towns and made 
the IDF responsible for security throughout, settlers and soldiers regu- 
larised frequent incursions into the regions. Hillel Frisch writes that this 
"essentially changed areas designated A to the status of B, where the 
IDF became responsible for security. Nothing characterized that change 
more than the preventive arrests carried out by the IDF almost on a daily 
basis ever since” (Frisch 2016). Effectively Area A is no different from 
Area B today as the IDF moves through the Palestinian cities freely 
without PNA or international resistance. 

Area C is by far the largest portion of the West Bank, originally mak- 
ing up approximately seventy-three percent of the whole but now rough- 
ly sixty percent. Sixty-eight percent of this is allotted to settlements and 
their lands, twenty-one percent is designated as closed military zones, 
and eight percent is made up of so-called nature reserves. The entire 
region is under Israeli civil and security control, but the civil administra- 
tion concerns itself only with a resident settler population of in excess 
of 400,000 (Katz 2020) leaving a substantial majority of the 300,000 
Palestinians who live there without connection to the water network, 
blocked from building by restrictions on Palestinian construction, and 
deprived of basic amenities such as schooling and medical facilities.?? 
Palestinian movement through and within Area C is fiercely monitored 
and restricted by a permit system, permanent and flying checkpoints, 
roadblocks and settler-only roads. All Area C is slated for annexation. 

In effect, despite the impression that the West Bank is encysted as a 
unit within the Apartheid Wall or Separation Barrier, the facts on the 
ground reveal the region is itself shattered into a multitude of discon- 
tinuous Palestinian cysts encompassed by Israeli-controlled territory 
under the sovereignty of a combination of Israeli state military and 
armed settlers. As the UN Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs argued strongly in May 2006, it is difficult to any longer speak 
of the West Bank as an entity: "a combination of checkpoints, physical 


39. https://www.ochaopt.org/content/area-c-west-bank-key-humanitarian- 
concerns-august-2014, accessed April 11, 2020. 
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obstacles and a permit system has effectively cut the West Bank into 
three distinct areas.... Within these areas further enclaves have been cre- 
ated—also bordered by checkpoints and roadblocks” (UNOCHA 2006). 
2,750,000 Palestinians in Areas A and B live in one hundred and sixty 
five isolated ‘enclaves’. Another 300,000 cling insecurely to 530 'residen- 
tial areas' (Haas 2014) in Area C. Freely moving amongst them, depriv- 
ing them of land, rights and often lives, are 490,493 Israeli settlers 
under the protection of the immense security apparatus of the IDE. 

The speed and efficiency with which Israeli troops are able to impose 
full closure on the cities and towns of the West Bank was first demon- 
strated during the reconquest of the West Bank during the Al-Aqsa 
Intifada of 2000. The militarization of Areas B and C by a combination 
of the IDF and settlers renders the villages in those regions highly sus- 
ceptible to expulsions in the event of Israeli perceptions of their posing 
heightened security threats, or indeed of Palestinians in general doing so. 
The current state of affairs, in which right-wing nationalist provocations 
by Israel and government plans to annex the majority of the territory 
threaten to spark a third intifada, could well bring about such actions at 
any time, especially in the light of Israeli sabre rattling towards Iran and 
the general tumult of the Middle East. Were that to happen the situa- 
tion of Gaza could easily be reproduced in the urban areas of the West 
Bank with open warfare on an encysted population swollen by refugees 
flooding into the cities from the villages of Areas B and C. 

The scenario above might be seen as apocalyptic, but it is important 
to stress that the groundwork is very much in place to allow its enact- 
ment when Israeli politicians judge that the time is right. Gaza, like the 
Gazan population, has been judged expendable by Israel; its ground- 
water is salinated and heavy with pollutants and it does not have the 
biblical aura that makes Judea (and to a lesser degree Samaria) so de- 
sirable to religious ethnonationalists. It would be difficult—politically, 
practically and ideologically—to do with the people of the West Bank 
what has been done with those of Gaza (so many of whom are them- 
selves refugees, or descendants of refugees, from the ethnic cleansing of 
the territory that became 1949 Israel), but this may simply be a matter 


40. 2022 settler statistics from https://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org/jewish- 
settlements-population-1970-present, Palestinian statistics from the Pal- 
estine Central Bureau of Statistics 2021. Census material on Palestinians 
in Area C cannot be collected by the Palestinian Authority and is not 
being gathered for public release by Israeli agencies. 
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of waiting for the opportune moment. At present escalating emigra- 
tion, particularly of those with the potential to build a viable Palestinian 
entity to counter Israel's project (see Kártveit 2014), is quietly carrying 
out the labor of politicide while the encirclement and etiolation of those 
who remain works to fragment the sense of national community, substi- 
tuting a simple will to survive for aspirations to self-determination and 
national sovereignty. At present there are parallels with the fate of the 
Islamic population of Mallorca after 1229 and that of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Menorca after 1478. Whether and when Israel opts for surgical 
intervention depends on many factors, but the equipment for reducing 
and in time removing the cyst is already at hand. 


Imperial sovereignty 


I return to the concept of encystation. Cyst has a double meaning: it is 
both a closed sac in which morbid matter is quarantined so as to protect 
the surrounding body and a cell “containing reproductive bodies, embry- 
os etc." providing a defensive membrane within which a fetal entity can 
develop until it has grown sufficiently strong to emerge into the world 
outside. It is in the latter sense that Israel, as a homeland for the Jewish 
people, was conceptualized by Herzl and the late nineteenth-century 
Zionist pioneers who saw the land as a place distant from Europe and 
its anti-Semitism where Jews, weakened by centuries of discrimination, 
could shelter while developing into what Herzl termed “real men.”*! 
Herzl's program was to leave Europe, with its discriminatory laws against 
Jewish participation in civil society, in order to establish a state where full 
civil rights would enable Jews to develop the social and political matu- 
rity Europe denied them (Herzl [1896] 1993). Although a number of 
Zionists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century considered 
different, and more accommodating, strategies of engagement with the 
existing populations of the land they had chosen as a haven, including 
the assimilationists of the First Aliyah and the binationalists of Brith 
Shalom (Wallach 2013), the Iron Wall strategy of Ze'ev Jabotinsky, 
which declared that coexistence with Arab populations would only be 
successful if those populations were subdued by overwhelming Jewish 
military might, won out (Jabotinsky 1923; Bresheeth 2020). 


41. From Complete Diaries I, 19, cited in Kornberg 1993: 166. See also Bow- 
man 2002: 456-63; Bowman 2010. 
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As a protected space within which a people could shelter and grow 
strong without encountering challenges and debilitating competition, 
Israel's founders envisaged not only the need for strong defences against 
an outside but also means for ensuring that any internal challenge to the 
development of sovereignty would be contained, expelled, or destroyed 
(Kimmerling 2003). It is tragic but unsurprising that this solution to 
Jewish exclusion and ghettoization involves the exclusion and ghettoiza- 
tion of a population native to the liminal zone in which Herzl imagined 
the Jewish people maturing into real men. Nonetheless, in addition to 
the problem of territory (solved in large part by expulsion and then set- 
tler colonial expropriation of land), a very real internal challenge to the 
existence of Israel as a Jewish state was and is the radical diversity of 
both the cultural backgrounds (Ashkenazi, Sephardic, Mizrahim, Afri- 
can, Asian, etc.) and the very different socioeconomic conditions of the 
diasporic Jewish populations that immigrated into Israel. Current Israeli 
practices of surveillance, control, and walling are not primarily meant to 
protect the Jewish civilians and state institutions from attack by a hostile 
non-Jewish population, but more vitally to protect Jewish identity, and 
the state which has founded itself on it, from dissolution from within 
by producing a scapegoat population whose exclusion strengthens the 
solidarity of the community out of which it is driven. By encysting Pal- 
estinians Israel stages for its own population a continuous performance 
of threat on their own doorsteps, impelling that population to huddle 
defensively despite its radical heterogeneity while simultaneously guar- 
anteeing that the contained and curtailed Palestinians (and their sup- 
porters) produce dramatic yet relatively impotent gestures of resistance. 
Any questioning of state policies, and of the politics of fear, from within 
the Jewish community is deemed treasonous because suicidal, and can 
only be the result of Jewish self-hatred; criticizing Israel from outside is 
viewed as simply and purely anti-Semitic and proof of the necessity of 
a militarized defensive state. All of these attacks serve to further fortify 
the walls the Jewish state and its supporters have thrown up around an 
essentialized, and constitutionally incohesive, Jewish community. 

Israel is, of course, no longer the enclave state of a previously ghet- 
toized people. With its massive army, its nuclear capabilities, and its 
high-technology economy it has entered forcefully into the global com- 
munity of mature states. Nonetheless, in still wanting to pose itself as a 
protective womb for a threatened people, it engages in policies both at 
home (refusing Palestinians even the semblance of self-determination 
[Kimmerling 2003]) and in the global setting (where it seeks to extend 
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its protective wall outwards so as to encompass and protect all the mem- 
bers of a globally distributed ethno-religious population it sees as its 
concern) that increasingly make it appear as a pariah state whose val- 
ues are incommensurate with international standards and whose claims 
to represent the Jewish people are facing challenges from within that 
people. 


In lieu of a conclusion 


I have here brought together work I have carried out in the past few 
years in order to throw light upon strategies of existing with the other 
that may be of use in thinking with the exciting work Fernando Ortiz 
produced in the course of a long and productive life in the contexts of 
Cuba and Menorca. Ortiz in his Menorcan youth was harshly criticized 
by the Catholic press for an article he had written in El Noticiero in 
1894, and reputedly was expelled from the Catholic collegium he had 
been attending. This experience of the monosectarian and intolerant so- 
ciety that had evolved out of Menorca's long and often violent history of 
struggle for Catholic hegemony opened him to the Cuba that he found 
to be in many ways its obverse even though it too could be brutal in its 
inequalities. Cuba had a ferment which enchanted him. The fact that 
every community there appeared as part of a constantly augmented and 
reconfigured ajiaco meant it differed massively from what he had ex- 
perienced as Menorca’s traditionalist inflexibility. As Ortiz's work, and 
the metaphor of ajiaco, convincingly demonstrates, Cuban society was a 
world of expatriated communities whose identities were in polyphonic 
relation with each other. In this context transculturation is a powerful 
metaphor for examining identity politics. In the Mediterranean Ortiz 
left behind (although it was always in his thoughts contrapuntally) the 
ground on which communal identities interacted was firmer and shaped 
by more settled hegemonies. Nonetheless, the legacy of the Mediter- 
ranean's own rich and contested ferment as the crossroads of local and 
world cultures is apparent in the existence in all of its relatively new 
nation-states of ethno-religious others who themselves struggle to as- 
sert and maintain identities. As I hope to have shown in the preceding 
pages, there are means by which empowered groups and their others can 
negotiate coexistence as well as processes through which communities 
in power can isolate and obviate the identities of others. Coexistence, 
and the compromises and disavowals it entails, is one strategy; another 
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is rejection through displacement and walling off. This research, like Or- 
tizs and that of other participants in the Ortiz symposium, casts light 
on the complexities of interrelations and on the manifold variations of 
dealing with self and other in space and over time. 
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True brujos and imitators 


A reading of Fernando Ortiz's Los negros brujos (1906) 


Ramon Sarró 


The majority of human things come in pairs 
—Alcmaeon of Croton 


The purpose of this chapter is to offer a possible reading of a text that 
has proved to be particularly difficult to analyze: Fernando Ortiz’s first 
book, Hampa afro-cubana: Los negros brujos (apuntes para un estudio de 
etnología criminal), normally known as Los negros brujos. The book, pub- 
lished in Madrid in 1906, is not a coherent volume with a clear argu- 
ment.' Rather, as the title humbly indicates, it is a collection of apuntes 


1. The book was published in Madrid by the publishing house Librería Fer- 
nando Fé in 1906. Owing to mobility limitations in these COVID-19 
times, I have not been able to consult again this version, which I had used 
to prepare the oral paper on which this chapter is based. I am using instead 
the second edition, also published in Madrid (Ortiz 1917). Two chapters 
were sacrificed in this second version and were reprinted instead in the 
1916 Los negros esclavos (Ortiz [1916] 1975). Some alterations were made 
to the text, with important implications for his views on race, as Patricia 
Catoira has demonstrated (2005). Edward Mullen (1987) offers valuable 
resources to contextualize the two versions within Ortiz's corpus. Curtis 
Barnett (1986) and Jerome Branche (1996) assess their impact in the lit- 
erary and artistic Cuban vanguard. 
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(notes) that aims to bring together data on brujería (“witchcraft”) and 
to give a clear indication of how to eradicate this phenomenon, since 
the activities of brujos (“witches,” “sorcerers”) are linked to criminal- 
ity. In the following, 1 will be economical in terms of translation, and 
write about brujería instead of “witchcraft,” and brujo instead of “sor- 
cerer,” “witch,”or ^witchdoctor." In the language game of Ortiz's book, 
these concepts are very loaded, and translating them would create more 
problems than solutions. I will also use other Spanish concepts such as 
hechicería (which Ortiz uses as a synonym for brujería), hechicero (syno- 
nym of brujo) curanderismo (healing), adivinadora (fortune-teller), Gi- 
tano (Spanish for “Gypsy,” but without the derogatory element the term 
has in English-speaking countries), and daño (an illness produced by 
someone else's evil intention). 

Los negros brujos lacks the respect for transcultural coexistence and 
the skepticism on the essentialism of “race” that we find in Ortiz's 
mature works. The author, who later became without any shadow of 
doubt the most central figure in Cuban anthropology (and by exten- 
sion one of the most important ones in Latin America), as well as one 
the most influential voices in the battle against racism from the early 
1940s onwards, has rightly been praised as one of the first scholars 
to value the contribution of Afro-Cuban elements in Cuban national 
identity (Cairo 2002). Yet, it is difficult to guess by reading this early 
work that he would later boast such unique recognition and status. 
There is room to suspect that reactions to it, including reactions from 
the African-descendant populations, helped him rethink his early for- 
mulations, which testifies to his openness for dialogue (Iznaga Beira 
1982: 3). His intellectual progress, however, is not the object of my 
study, rather I focus here simply on offering an interpretation of this 
complicated text.? 

I have also had to be rather economical with the many debates that 
Ortizs book has generated in Cuba and elsewhere about the lack of 


2. The bibliography on Ortiz in Spanish is huge, and his work is constantly 
studied, analyzed, and critically edited or reedited by Cuban scholars. The 
classic works by Garcia-Carranza (1970) and by Le Riverend (1973) con- 
tinue to be very useful resources to start navigating the bibliography. For 
non-Spanish readers, less familiar with the contribution of this scholar to 
world anthropology, I consider the collected volume edited by Mauricio 
A. Font and Alfonso W. Quiroz (2005) a very solid platform from which 


to start. 
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respect for Afro-Cuban spiritual practices and the relevance of this criti- 
cism for the always thorny field of defining “religion” and how to study 
it.’ One could argue that the book lacks an understanding of the reli- 
gious practices of people of African origin as spiritual practices—a blind 
spot that makes it very problematic today. The lack of spirituality and 
the author's insistence on a rather pragmatic use of ritual may accord, 
counterintuitive as it may sound, to a possible postcolonial criticism of 
religious studies, according to which too much, rather than too little, 
"spirituality," in a Eurocentric and theocentric sense of the word, has 
been imputed to African practices. The Ugandan anthropologist and 
poet Otok p'Bitek (1970) argued this case in a neglected but provocative 
study recently rediscovered by decolonial African studies. 

I will also leave it to other scholars to assess the work from a Lom- 
brosonian point of view and to place it within the context of the re- 
ception of Cesare Lombroso’s school in Cuba (Lombroso himself was 
author of a prologue to the book). One could argue that the book lacks a 
critical distancing between the criminal investigator and the anthropolo- 
gist researcher (see Valero 2012 for the “hybrid” nature of Ortiz’s early 
methodology). This lack, in my view, could be important for the histori- 
ography of ethnographic method (Frazer himself, let us remember, starts 
The golden bough with a detective-like intention: why does the priest of 
Nemi have to be killed, and by whom?), but I will leave this aspect for 
another time. 


3. In several contributions to Estudios Afrocubanos in 1939 (reprinted as one 
single piece in Lachatañeré 1961), Cuban anthropologist Rómulo La- 
chatañeré incisively criticized Ortiz's use of the "discriminatory" concept 
of brujería, arguing that it is impossible to use it as an analytical category; 
Ortiz partially responded to the criticism. The debate helps us understand 
why Ortiz chose that concept and what the limitations, and advantages 
are of viewing African practices as we would a "religious" system (Argyri- 
adis 2005). It is also interesting from an ethnographic method viewpoint, 
because Lachatañeré was in fact offering a vindication of ethnography 
and claiming to be better at using it than Ortiz. The debate has been 
summarized by scholars (e.g., Gutiérrez 2002). Castellanos contextual- 
izes it in the relationship between Ortiz and Lachatañeré (Castellanos 
2003: 153-85), while López (2012) helps us place it in a wider context 
of African-American studies in Cuba and the United States. I know that 
Olivia M. da Gomes Cunha has also dealt with it in her most recent work 
(Cunha 2020), which came out too late for me to incorporate here. 
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I hasten to add that I am not a specialist in Cuba or Ortiz. My in- 
terest in the book emerged purely by coincidence, when I found a copy 
of the 1906 version by accident in my own library (there is a long story 
behind this dreamlike claim) and its title resonated in my mind with 
many of the debates about witchcraft and anti-witchcraft that Africanist 
and African anthropologists and philosophers have been keeping alive 
for decades (e.g., Bond and Ciekawy 2001). Reading the book, I soon 
became disappointed, as it was clearly written under the aegis of a racial 
theory that made its empirical findings useless, as far I am concerned. 
As Alfredo Triff has argued in a short but poignant essay on Ortiz's pro- 
gress (in which he cleverly plays Ortiz's theory of race off against Marti's 
earlier “Mi raza”), one may find it easy to praise Ortiz’s later books, as 
he lived long enough to change his perceptions and ideas, but Los negros 
brujos is certainly a most problematic study on the connections between 
race, belief, and criminality (Triff 2019). 

In my reading, I have tried to find a possible link between the notes 
in the book that show a continuity around the pairs of "true" and "false" 
brujos, of reality and appearance, of “Blackness” and “creolization.” This 
link relates to many topics pertaining to the study of African religious 
practices and especially their duplicitous aspect, as though some prac- 
tices were authentically African while others are spurious copies. One 
might recall, for instance, the difficulties Evans-Pritchard encountered 
when he had to deal with what he called new forms of magic associa- 
tions among the Azande, which struck him, in comparison with the "tra- 
ditional”witchcraft (to which he had just devoted five hundred pages), as 
not being authentically Zande, but rather “foreign and abnormal modes 
of behaviour” (1937: 512). Closer to my own fieldwork in West Africa, I 
have been impressed by how, among African peasants (as well as among 
some scholars), some forms of “new” religious movements are described 
as “shadows” (Sarró and Temudo 2019), as though real religion was to be 
found elsewhere (in Islam and Christianity, in this case). In the follow- 
ing, I explore what I call—slightly modifying a concept of Lévi-Strauss's 
(1949: 108-25)—the "archaic illusion" to which Ortiz falls prey, as he al- 
ways projects the true brujería elsewhere, to a rapidly disappearing past, 
and analyzes the perceived present reality in terms of mimetic simulacra. 
In doing so, I hope it will be of interest to scholars of what Christoph 
Wulf has called the *mimetic faculty" (Wulf 2013) and those interested 
in the ebb and flow of perceptions of authenticity and copy that have 
pervaded African and Black Atlantic religious culture and performance 
and its study (e.g., Njoku 2020). 
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The crime scene 


As with Frazer's The golden bough, it all starts with a murder. According 
to the press (which was all Ortiz was able to consult at first as he gath- 
ered his notes on brujería), a little girl named Zoila was assassinated to 
remove her heart, or some other viscera, so as to manufacture a brujería 
(according to Ortiz, this is the name of objects used in brujería). The per- 
petrators were said to have believed that by giving the White girl's bodily 
substance to be consumed by a Black woman, an ailment (a daño) the 
latter was suffering could be cured. The leader of the alleged murderous 
gang/ritual association was a man called Bocu.* The murder, which took 
place in El Gabriel (Province of Havana) in November 1904, shocked 
the whole country, and there was a lot of media interest in it. Ortiz was 
in Spain at the time and followed the case from a distance, learning 
about it from the articles that the newspaper E/ Mundo dedicated to it 
in November and December that year. Today we know that the suspects 
were immediately released but, under pressure from the White com- 
munity, the investigation was reopened, and the perpetrators ended up 
sentenced to death. 

Ortiz mentions Zoila's case many times in his book, although in a 
very disordered way that makes it impossible to reconstruct what hap- 
pened.? There are a total of twenty-five occasions in the book where Or- 
tiz uses the same journalistic information to comment on, or deduce, dif- 
ferent aspects of brujería. On two occasions he reintroduces the case as if 
the reader had not yet heard of it, and the first time he mentions the case, 
he does so without any introduction. Furthermore, to make it clear that 
he is merely reproducing information he has collected, the book includes 
a very long interlude in which Ortiz offers up a series of newspapers cut- 
tings and notes. Although on two occasions Ortiz states unambiguously 


4. Ortiz says the name had also been spelled as “Bocourt” (Ortiz 1917: 199) 
and suggests a connection with Haiti. In many other parts of the book 
Ortiz makes it clear that the Revolution in Haiti had made people mi- 
grate to Cuba and that many of the brujería practices he is describing are 
very likely of Haitian origin. It is tempting to see the pair "Haiti- Cuba" 
as parallel to the one “true brujo-brujo criollo” but the data on Haiti is 
too scant in this book to make any deep analysis of the place of Haiti in 
Ortiz scientific imagination. 

5. For a very suggestive analysis of the almost surreal way in which the 
“notes” construct, or rather suggest, murder, see Mullen (1987) and, above 


all, Cunha (2015). 
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that the case is “exceptional” (p. 100 and p. 356), he has no qualms about 
using it as a prototype and extrapolating from it to understand other 
cases, even those from the past. This extrapolation contradicts Ortiz's 
own claim that the case of Zoila demonstrates the influence of Haitian 
brujería, previously unknown in Cuba (p. 100). 

In short, there is no doubt that the Zoila story was poorly conveyed 
to Ortiz and that Ortiz, deliberately or not, tells it very poorly to us, his 
readers. In fact, it has continued to be poorly told until very recently. For 
example, quoting Lachatañeré, Edward Mullen writes that the defend- 
ants were all lynched “by an angry mob” (Mullen 1987: 38), which does 
not correspond with historical reality. Thanks to the work of Aline Helg 
(1990) and many others (e.g., Bronfman 2002), we can reconstruct what 
happened, at least partially, and of course contextualize it theoretically 
(Palmié 2002; Mailhe 2011; Cunha 2015). Although it is not true that 
the defendants were lynched, it is true that it was the enraged White 
population that instigated the reopening of the case, leading to the even- 
tual condemning of the alleged murderers to death. It was not a lynch- 
ing in the strictest sense, but the Whites came in a considerable crowd 
(some fifty people) to knock on the judge's door to demand justice.^ 

As Helg has pointed out, the Zoila case happened at a time of ra- 
cial resentment, in which the population with African ancestry, which 
had fought hard for the country's independence, felt excluded from the 
nascent nation by the White elites (Helg 1995; Bronfman 2002; Cor- 
tés- Rocca 2005).’ We read in Helg (1990, 1995) that the person who 
most encouraged the Whites of El Gabriel to go to the judge's house to 
demand justice was none other than Eduardo Verela Zequeira, editor- 
in-chief of El Mundo, whom Ortiz thanks for sending him all the infor- 
mation that was appearing in that newspaper. It is obvious that Ortiz's 
audience were White Cubans and that it was to them that the supposed 
violence of the Black population had to be scientifically explained, and 
not the other way around. That Ortiz did not think the White rage had 
to be scientifically explained was particularly unfortunate, because the 
case of El Gabriel clearly had a component of racial hatred in which 
there was a lot of layered history that not even Ortiz could completely 
avoid: 


6. To contextualize the reason for the “lynching” in Cuba at that historical 
moment, I recommend Palmié 2011. 

7. This resentment is palpable in the autobiographical story of the former 
slave and later cimarrón Esteban Montejo (Barnet 1968). 
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It was necessary, in the case of the murder of the girl Zoila, for the 
brujo to declare that the daño of the sick woman was ancient and 
caused by the Whites in times of slavery, so that ... it would be neces- 
sary to use the blood and the beating heart of a White girl, murdered 
especially for the occasion. (Ortiz 1906: 173, my translation, italics 
in the original) 


Ortiz question was: how could one explain a crime as heinous as the 
murder of Zoila or any of the other crimes he describes in the book? On 
pages 171-172 we read that a sexagenarian old man (of African descent) 
from the Pelayo sugar mill, where thir